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reprint 1985 

JWB Jinwen bian ^3tl§ (Rong Geng 1985) 

Mao (no.) Shijing If H poem sequence in Maoshi Zhengyi El#lEU by Mao 

Heng EE (Han dynasty), ililt Zheng Xuan (Han dynasty), and 4LI134 
Kong Yingda (Tang dynasty) in Shisanjing Zhushu EEllitiSt by Ruan 
Yuan PjcEE (Qing dynasty); reprint, Li Xueqin et al. ed., 2000. 
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MWD Mawangdui S§7Ei§ “Zhouyi” manuscript in Ma Chengyuan ed. 2003, 216- 

250, and Zhang Zhenglang, 1984. 
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1 Introduction 


1.1 Goal of the study 

When a bamboo-strip manuscript from the Warring States period finds a closely 
matching received text, the textual variants between the two versions consist in 
graphic variants in the majority of cases: they are pairs of character forms in 
matching textual positions identified as standing for the same words while dif¬ 
fering with each other in graphic shape or in the graphic elements contained in 
them. In the latter case, the judgment that they stand for the same word despite 
differences in their character structure is based on the fact that they exhibit some 
sort of phonological relation. And this relation is indicated by (a) the two charac¬ 
ters share a graphic component that apparently plays a phonetic role while they 
have different semantic components conventionally referred to as ‘classifiers’, or 
one of the two lacks a second component altogether; (b) the two characters have 
distinct phonetic components and yet the words that they normally stand for, 
when they are read as their structurally coincident characters in the received or¬ 
thography, are phonetically similar. When the whole character in a manuscript 
does not find a structurally compatible form in the received script, its apparent 
phonetic component alone is compared with the matching received counterpart. 
The status of phonetic compatibility is the same whether a part or whole of a man¬ 
uscript character is compared since words that share the same phonetic compo¬ 
nent are presumed to have similar pronunciations. 

In fact this type of ‘phonologically related textual variants’ as it may be 
called, is a very common type of variation not only in manuscripts in relation to 
their received counterparts but also in different versions of received early texts. 
When pairs of textual variants suggesting a phonological relation occur repeat¬ 
edly with certain patterns such as the (a) and (b) above, it is reasonable to assume 
that a single common word lies behind those different character forms. 

The discrepancy between the apparent word represented by a character in a 
text version and the word the latter actually stands for is conventionally ex¬ 
plained as a phonetic loan in traditional exegetic terms. This is to say that a char¬ 
acter that normally stands for a certain word is borrowed for another, phoneti¬ 
cally similar character. The former is called a loan character (tongjiazi JtSffS'T'-) in 
relation to the latter, which is itself called the proper character (benzi In 

the case of a manuscript with its received counterpart, the characters in the latter 
usually serve as the point of reference. In other words, the characters in the re¬ 
ceived version are taken as the proper characters for the text-interpretation pur¬ 
poses. 

I(<*)i liii-s.'iH © 2016 Haeree Park, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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The anachronism of this notion ‘loan’ versus ‘proper’ is apparent because the 
norms of the received orthography in some cases may postdate a given text ver¬ 
sion with character usages that are at odds with the latter. The character forms in 
manuscripts produced during the Western Han or earlier could not be justly ruled 
as graphic substitutes for the standard forms established later, for example, as 
late as the early Eastern Han period (CE 25-220). What is perhaps more significant 
in the scope of influence than the writing conventions that came about during 
the Eastern Han period would be the existence of regional variations in pre-im¬ 
perial times. The foundation of the norms in the received script was laid during 
the Qin dynasty (221-206 BCE) when the script of the pre-imperial Qin state, a 
regional variety of the Warring States script, was adopted as the standard for the 
unified empire. And so designating characters in manuscripts from the Chu re¬ 
gion of the Warring States period as ‘loans’ in relation to the received script would 
be tantamount to judging one regional script by the standard of another regional 
script. For these reasons, scholars dealing with Warring States manuscripts tend 
to refrain from actually calling manuscript characters as tongjiazi and instead to 
simply describe the apparent phonological relation (and its implication on the 
word interpretation) as one manuscript character being ‘interchangeable with’ or 
‘an alternating form in relation to’ its received counterpart by which the word in 
question is interpreted. 

The use of the term loan character and the application of its literal meaning 
are relatively popular in studies of manuscripts of Western Han or later periods, 
as the character forms in these sources most of the time find structurally coinci¬ 
dent forms in transmitted literature, i.e., the character forms themselves do exist 
in the latter unlike the case of Warring States manuscripts, and so it would appear 
that those odd characters are used despite the existence of the same proper forms 
as the ones in the received orthography. However, manuscripts dating from early 
phases of the Western Han period may also for their part preserve early character 
usages and pre-imperial regional forms. In other words, the rarity in Western Han 
manuscripts of unknown character forms coupled with odd character usages in 
comparison with the received standard perhaps suggests that the script of the 
early Western Han had just become fairly close to the received standard rather 
than that it had become exactly the same as the latter, and yet it had the practice 
of using odd forms from time to time. These differing interpretations of the tongjia 
phenomenon have more serious impact in phonological studies than in exegeti- 
cal studies. 

Characters in the Warring States script are apparently versatile in their 
graphic forms and structures in comparison with the received script. The appar- 
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ent freedom in classifier variation and the frequent occurrence of phonetic com¬ 
ponents that are distinct from the received characters and yet phonologically re¬ 
lated to the latter, give the impression that different characters standing for dif¬ 
ferent words are substituted for one another, even if the standard around which 
these graphic variants are arrayed is not necessarily the same as the received or¬ 
thography. But free selections among characters for (near-) homophonous words 
in any case would increase ambiguity and thus diminish the efficacy of written 
communication. It does not seem reasonable to assume that the users of the early 
Chinese script were able to communicate more effectively than the people of the 
present time if there existed such a practice of replacing one character with an¬ 
other, say, ten to twenty percent of the time. It ought to be assumed that the script 
itself of a given time and place in pre-imperial China was just as effective and 
unambiguous as the received script. Likewise, we shall not assume on the basis 
of the apparent discrepancies in character forms between different manuscript 
versions of the same text that the degree of reinterpretation or misinterpretation 
of individual scribes in the course of text reproduction and transmission in pre¬ 
imperial times was much greater than that in the Han and later periods. 

I will argue that there existed in the Warring States script a set of rules that 
governed character variation, and at the same time the scope of variation was 
narrowed down to a manageable size by the conventions of a given time and 
place. The ‘rule’ implies a certain degree of predictability, unlike the ‘convention’ 
which is agreement in individual cases by the users of the scripts. But in practice 
these two are not separable; it is usually the case that forms that are convention¬ 
alized, i.e., those actually occurring, are a subset of theoretically possible op¬ 
tions. The goal of this study is to explicate the nature of the rules of variation and 
to present cases of systematic graphic variation through the Shanghai “Zhouyi” 
manuscript as a representative example of writings of the Warring States period. 
The results of this study will have further implications on phonological and tex¬ 
tual studies of early manuscripts from the Warring States to early Han period in 
general. 


1.2 Subject materials 

The particular manuscript text Shanghai Museum “Zhouyi” (SHZY hereafter) is 
chosen as the main subject material for this study because of the formulaic struc¬ 
ture of text units in the Zhouyi j§l J§, viz., hexagram chapters which contain nu¬ 
merous repeated words which constitute divinatory idioms, line headings and 
hexagram theme words. Thus this text gives us a good glimpse of the extent of 
graphic variation in the early script of a single time and space. The words and 
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graphic forms in SHZY are explored in two ways. On the one hand patterns of 
graphic variations are identified through repeated characters/words which pre¬ 
sent little problem in interpretation, and on the other hand non-repeated and rel¬ 
atively less straightforward written forms are interpreted on the basis of the ob¬ 
served patterns of graphic variation. The written forms in SHZY will be discussed 
from the perspective of the Warring States script as a historical phase of the early 
script and also from the perspective of the Chu regional script. Diachronic and 
synchronic, region-internal and cross-regional comparisons will be made 
through the following categories of source materials. 

(i) The Chu script: The graphic forms and patterns of graphic variation in the 
“Zhouyi” manuscript are expected to be consistent with those in contemporane¬ 
ous manuscripts from the same region. Since 1950s there have been over twenty 
manuscript discoveries in the region of the ancient Chu state, around the modern 
provinces of Hubei, Hunan and Henan. Of these manuscript corpora, ones that are 
published and thus relatively well known are the manuscripts of Xinyang {hH§ 
(discovered in 1957), Wangshan Sib (1965), Baoshan bjdl (1987), Jiudian Tl/S 
(1981-1989) and Guodian flbS (1993). 1 The contents of Warring States Chu manu¬ 
scripts were mainly catalogues of burial goods or objects pertaining to funerary 
processions, records of divinations and sometimes also administrative and legal 
documents, until the discovery of the Guodian manuscripts in 1993, which consist 
exclusively of literary texts. Because of its literary contents, the Guodian corpus in 
particular contains abundant data for comparisons of written forms for the words 
in SHZY. Chu bronze inscriptions of the Eastern Zhou period (771-256 BCE) are 
supplemented to Chu bamboo text sources. 

(ii) Other regional scripts as seen from excavated texts: SHZY Chu character 
forms are compared with their counterparts in other regional scripts based on the 
‘Five region script system’, which was first proposed by Li Xueqin 1959 and fur¬ 
ther developed by He Linyi 2003. Apart from Chu bamboo manuscripts which ac¬ 
count for the majority of Warring States writings discovered thus far, materials 
from the Jin and Qin regions are relatively abundant. The Zhongshan Wang Cuo 
bronze inscription corpus, discovered in 1977, has over 2,400 characters in both 
elaborate and casual styles on inscriptions of varying degrees of prestige. This 


1 The primary publications of these manuscripts are the Xinyang Chu mu Util St li (Henan sheng 
wenwu yanjiusuo, 1986, Beijing: Wenwu), Wangshan Chu jian JllilStffi (Hubei sheng wenwu 
kaogu yanjiusuo and Beijing daxue zhongwenxi, 1995, Beijing: Zhonghua), Baoshan Chu jian hi 
ill Stffi (Hubei sheng jingsha tielu kaogudui, 1991, Beijing: Wenwu), Jiudian Chu jian 
(Hubei wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo and Beijing daxue zhongwenxi, 1999, Beijing: Zhonghua), 
Guodian Chumu Zhujian flhSStlSbrffi (Jingmenshi bowuguan, 1998, Beijing: Wenwu). 
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body of materials nicely complements the bamboo strip manuscripts from the 
Chu region which is now the major source of the Warring States script, by virtue 
of representing a non-Chu regional script, viz., the Jin script, for our overview of 
the writings of the Warring States period. 

(iii) Shuowen jiezi sft X M '7' : the ‘Small Seal’ script as recorded in the 
Shuowenjiezi (100 CE) by Xu Shen trpR is a transmitted source of the Qin script. 
The term xiaozhuan >\ '■'Mi ‘Small Seal’, perhaps better translated as ‘Lesser Seal’, 
is the people of Qin’s humble reference to their own traditional script in relation 
to the script of the Western Zhou period known at that time by a book called Shi 
Zhou pian 'Jf Wi M, which they called the dazhuan j\ 'Si ‘Large Seal’ (‘Greater 
Seal’). Also, the Qin script was called ‘Seal’ script because by the time of the Qin 
unification this script had come to be reserved only for formal occasions such as 
inscribing seals, edict plates and stone steles while it was displaced by a new, 
simpler script style now called ‘Qin clerical script’ for daily use. Thus historically 
speaking, the ‘Small Seal’ script is in fact a regional variety of the Warring States 
script. 

Xu Shen in his Shuowen also presented another variety of the Warring States 
script called the guwen rVJC ‘Old script’. The source of this script includes a body 
of Warring States manuscripts discovered in the Qi region some time during the 
mid-2 nd century BCE (Early Han times). It was called ‘Old’ because it was an ar¬ 
chaic script from the perspective of the Han clerical script, the current script at 
that time. Thus the ‘Small Seal’ script and ‘Old script’ are historically contempo¬ 
raneous, and Xu Shen indicated their compatibilities and discrepancies by giving 
a guwen form only when the latter is different from its corresponding Seal form. 
The relation between these ‘Old’ and ‘Small Seal’ scripts often seems misinter¬ 
preted in studies of historical phonology, like the former as a historically earlier 
stage of the early writing system than the latter. When we examine the history of 
individual characters, some guwen forms may turn out to have originated from as 
late as the Warring States period, while their Seal form counterparts date from 
the Western Zhou period or earlier. The opposite cases are also expected to exist. 
We will discuss the nature of the Qin Seal script and its relation with the guwen 
script further in Section 1.4. The Qin Seal script as presented in the Shuowen and 
the recently excavated Shuihudi Qin bamboo text corpus will be used as 

sources for examples of the Qin regional script in this study. 2 


2 The first primary publication of the entire Shuhudi Tomb no. 11 manuscripts is the Shuihudi 
Zhujian SIlSitfelTffi (Shuihudi Qin mu zhujian zhengli xiaozu, 1990, Beijing: Wenwu). This book 
contains an interpretive transcription of the manuscript texts, annotations and photographs of 
selected strips. There have been several more Qin manuscript discoveries since the discovery of 
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(iv) The script of the Western Zhou period (1045-771 BCE): the Western Zhou 
script represented by ritual bronze inscriptions is a direct ancestor of the Warring 
States script. Words attested in Western Zhou bronze inscriptions in most cases 


the Shuihudi manuscripts in 1975, but the latter remains the only completely published large 
body of Qin manuscripts to date. See for archaeological reports of other Qin manuscripts: 
“Qingchuanxianchutu Qin gengxiu tianlii mudu I irjl|ilii4±#J3L'tJE3#7hJS” in Wenwu 1982.1: 
1-21; “Gansu Tianshui Fangmatan Zhanguo Qin Han muqun de fajue 

in Wenwu 1989.2:1-11 and 31, “Tianshui Fangmatan Qinjian zogshu 
by He Shuangquan in Wenwu 1989.2:23-31; “Jiangling Yangjiashan 135 hao Qin 

mu fajue jianbao VtMMiM -ill 135 ftilR” in Wenwu 1993.8: 1-11 and 25; “Yunmeng 

Longgang Qin Han mu diyi ci fajue jianbao MWn I fit St SKIS It— in Jiang Han Kaogu 
1990.3:16-27; “Yunmeng Longgang Qinjian zongshu by Liu Xin- 

fang S'Jfn tj and Liang Zhu in Jiang Han Kaogu TLS!#^ 1990.3:78-84; “Jiangling Wangjia- 

tai shiwu hao Qin mu ! W$t3LM p+I^SS” in Wenwu 1995.1: 37-43; “Zhoujiatai 30 hao Qin 
mu fajue baogao Ini MM 30 pf” in Guanju Qin Han mu Jiandu by 

Jingzhou shi Zhouliang yuqiao yizhi Bowuguan rb/SScifSiihtffiJtltll (2001, Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju); “Hunan Longshan Liye Zhanguo-Qin dai gucheng yi hao jing fajue jianbao 
l®^fcLLlMWA8l5—in Wenwu 2003.1: 4-35, and “Chu du Liye Qinjian 
by Li Xueqin in Wenwu 2003.1: 73-81. There are also two large bodies of 

manuscripts that are not archaeologically excavated, but purchased on antiquities markets, 
which are presumed to be of Qin origin: one is, the Yuelu Academy Qin manuscripts acquired on 
the Hong Kong antiquities market in 2007 by the Yuelu Academy of Hunan University. The con¬ 
tents of these manuscripts are particularly similar to those of the Shuihudi manuscripts. See 
“Yuelu Shuyuan suocang Qinjian zongshu IKUUby Chen Songchang 
in Wenwu 2009.3: 75-88; the other is the Peking University Qin manuscripts donated to the uni¬ 
versity in 2010 by a Hong Kong private foundation supporting Chinese studies which purchased 
the manuscripts from overseas markets. A series of seven articles on these manuscripts appeared 
in Wenwu 2012.6, which includes “Beijing daxue cag Qinjian shinei fajue qingli jianbao itMMl 
1*1 (32-44) and “Beijiing daxue cang Qin jiandu gaishu it 

(65-73) both by Beijing daxue chutu wenxian yanjiusuo ittUz^iiji.lSCMMftffr. 
Qin manuscripts are often discovered in the same geographical region as Chu manuscripts, par¬ 
ticularly in Hubei and Hunan provinces, but manuscripts from the two political spheres are 
clearly distinguished from each other in textual contents and script styles. Qin manuscripts are 
mostly legal or administrative documents and a hemerological and calendrical text-type often 
referred to as rishu 0 U ‘day book’ (Note: There are different opinions as to the nomenclature of 
this kind of texts. See Li Ling 2008 and Xiao Congli 2011. The name “rishu” itself is found in a 
manuscript of such type in the Shuihudi manuscripts); they are written in the script style called 
‘Qin clerical’ (“Qin lishu Hfiir”) or ‘Old clerical’ script (“Gu lishu Tb'f-tll”) comparable to the 
Clerical script (lishu UU) of Han times; Chu manuscripts on the other hand, consist mostly of 
catalogues of burial goods and objects used in funerary processions (“qiance iSJKJ”), records of 
divinations, and literary texts; Chu manuscripts are in the script style called ‘Old script’ (“Guwen 
Tb'jt”), which is much closer to the ‘Seal script’(“Zhuanwen Ji:3t”) found in inscriptional texts 
from Qin dynasty than the Qin clerical script is to the Seal script, except that in the orthography 
the Qin Clerical and Seal scripts are consistent with each other. See Section 1.4.2. 
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are also attested in Warring States manuscripts discovered thus far. Character 
forms in the former, in particular those from the mid-to-late Western Zhou period 
are often the earliest attestations of their corresponding Warring States forms and 
thus best demonstrate the historical developments in character forms and struc¬ 
tures into their Warring States descendants. 

Script evolution is continual, so the writings of the Spring and Autumn pe¬ 
riod (771-481 BCE) are like both the Western Zhou and Warring States scripts. The 
Western Zhou script regarded as a tangible earlier phase of the early Chinese 
script in relation to the Warring States script includes writings of the early Spring 
and Autumn period (S.A. hereafter), and likewise the Warring States script in¬ 
cludes those of the late S.A. period. For presentation purposes, we will deliber¬ 
ately skip over forms from the middle part of the S.A. period; whenever possible, 
we will instead present forms from the actual Western Zhou and Warring States 
periods as representatives of the Western Zhou and Warring States scripts. Late 
S.A. character forms will be cited occasionally when they have features typical of 
the Warring States script. Ritual bronze inscriptions have formulaic text struc¬ 
tures which were established in the early Western Zhou period and transmitted 
into the Eastern Zhou period across regions. We can compare variant forms for 
the same words repeated in these formulaic texts with their counterparts in the 
Warring States script. Comparisons of the Western Zhou and Warring States 
scripts will illuminate the nature of regional variation in the latter, and in partic¬ 
ular the extent of regional peculiarity in the Chu script. 


1.3 The Shanghai Museum “Zhouyi Ml J§” manuscript 

The “Zhouyi” manuscript is included in the body of texts written on bamboo 
strips dated to mid-to-late fourth century BCE, collected and published by the 
Shanghai Museum with the title Shanghai Bowuguan cang Zhanguo Chu zhujian 
(9 vols, 2001-2012). In spring 1994, bamboo strips in¬ 
scribed with archaic Chinese characters numbering over 1200 turned up in the 
Hong Kong antiquities market. These manuscripts, consistent in their physical 
forms and in the calligraphy of the inscribed characters turned out to be manu¬ 
scripts of the late Warring States period (481-221 BCE) from the ancient Chu M 
region. As sorted out by a team of scholars hosted by the Shanghai Museum, they 
consist of about a hundred distinct texts which are mostly of literary and philo¬ 
sophical kinds, the styles and contents of which are comparable with and familiar 
from transmitted early classical texts. Among these texts about ten texts actually 
find matching counterparts in received literature. In other words those manu¬ 
scripts and their received counterparts in each case are close enough in wordings 
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with each other so that they can be regarded as different versions of a single orig¬ 
inal text. The “Zhouyi” is in such a relation with the transmitted Zhouyi or Yijing, 
The Book of Changes. 

The script of this manuscript corpus agrees with the Chu regional script of 
the Warring States period. It is consistent with the script style of archaeologically 
excavated bamboo texts from the Chu region such as the Guodian flijS (Hubei 
Province, discovered in 1993), Baoshan fHiii (Hubei, 1987) and Wangshan Mill 
(Hubei, 1965). It also agrees with the orthographic and calligraphic style in ritual 
bronze inscriptions from the Chu state as well as surrounding states generally 
considered to be within the Chu cultural sphere. 3 Further, the corpus contains 
some historiographical writings on the Chu state. By these indications the Shang¬ 
hai Museum corpus is identified as consisting in manuscripts from the Chu region 
of the late Warring States period, presumably produced around 350 BCE. 

The length of these bamboo strips ranges from about twenty-four to fifty- 
seven cm. The width on the other hand is fixed as about 0.6 cm. Each strip has 
two or three regularly spaced notches carved on the right edge for receiving bind¬ 
ing cords. The cords themselves do not survive, having mostly decayed, with only 
their traces occasionally found on the flesh of the strips. This leaves the strips as 
they were initially found in disarray. The identification of distinct texts and the 
order of the strips within a text are the result of the Shanghai Museum scholars’ 
editorial work based on comparable received texts and, often, of reasonable ‘as¬ 
signments’. The strip length as well as the number and spacing of binding 
notches are consistent within a single text, and this serves as a starting point for 
identifying parts of the same texts. Ma Chengyuan .Uy/Kilw (1927-20 04), the chief 
editor of the publication, notes in the foreword that Professor Li Ling of the 
Peking University by invitation of the museum in 1997 conducted the preliminary 
work of text identifications and transcriptions of the strips. 

The Shanghai Museum “Zhouyi” (SHZY) is the earliest version of the Zhouyi 
text discovered so far. It consists of fifty-eight strips, which are about forty-four 
cm long and which have the three-way binding notches. 4 It includes about 1800 
characters containing contents that match parts of thirty-five different hexagram 


3 In the case of bronze vessels, the inscribed texts themselves usually bear the names of the 
caster and his or her home state, so that their places of origin can be known with certainty even 
when they are not archeologically excavated. 

4 Li Ling (2006: 56) reports that in addition to these 58 strips, there is a broken piece containing 
four characters which was left out in the publication for some reason. Li provides the transcrip¬ 
tion for this strip. This study only includes the officially published 58 strips. 
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chapters in the received version. 5 Twelve chapters of these are complete. Each 
strip contains on average about forty-four characters, but the number of charac¬ 
ters in a fully inscribed strip actually varies as widely as from forty-one to forty- 
nine. The top and bottom notches are about 1.2 cm apart from the tips and the 
middle notch comes about right in the center. The first character on each strip is 
written under the top notch and the last one above the bottom notch. Each hexa¬ 
gram chapter which takes up two or three strips starts with a new strip. 

The structure and organization of the chapters in SHZY match precisely with 
the received version (R); the four parts in each chapter, viz., the hexagram figure 
(guahua Tl'fh), hexagram title (guaming jffj), hexagram statement (guaci if it? ) 
and line statements (yaoci St if) appear in the same order between SHZY and R. 
The hexagram figures of SHZY while matching with R in substance, i.e., the con¬ 
figurations of six solid or broken lines (yangyao Iff St and yinyao Iff £), are no¬ 
tated as the combination of two trigrams instead of one hexagram. Also, the bro¬ 
ken line is drawn like A or like the bottom part of A instead of an interrupted 
straight horizontal line. These features are shared by the two previously discov¬ 
ered Early Han manuscript versions of the Zhouyi, viz., the Mawangdui HEElfl 
silk manuscript (ca. 168 BCE, discovered in Hunan province, 1972) and the 
Fuyang APS bamboo strip manuscript (ca. 165 BCE, Anhui province, 1977). 6 Com¬ 
pare for example, the corresponding SHZY and R figures for the Qian PS; (Hex.15). 



vs. 



5 By my own count, the total number of characters is 1794 when each of the physical forms of 
characters and the trigrams is counted as one character. 

6 The citations of the Mawangdui silk manuscript in this study are based on the photograph re¬ 
production of the manuscript in the article “Zhushu <Zhouyi>, Boshu <Zhouyi>, Jinben <Zhouyi> 
wenzi bijiao biao AliJW Ja^Sl!r,S] JIAA/illAAfcklAR” in Ma Chengyuan Wk&Wi. ed. 2003, 
21-250, as well as on the transcription in Zhang Zhenglang 1984. Those of the Fuyang bamboo 
“Zhouyi” manuscript is based on Han Ziqiang 2004 which has the authors’ hand-copy and trans¬ 
cription of 752 fragments (ca. 3,119 characters). This “Zhouyi” manuscript contains divination 
records added to the original Zhouyi line texts. See Shaughnessy 2014 for a full translation. 
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The SHZY has special markers which were previously unknown. These are in 
eight distinct forms and are used apparently for a distinguishing function. 7 With 
few exceptions one and the same marker appears at the beginning and at the end 
of each hexagram chapter. 8 A series of different hexagrams are assigned with the 
same marker distinguishing itself from other groups of hexagrams likewise 
marked. The hexagrams are thus divided into at least eight different groups as 
seen from the surviving strips. 

The markers contrast with one another by such distinctive features as color, 
shape and size: there are contrasts between black versus red, solid square versus 
empty frame, and relatively large versus small sizes etc. Below are the markers 
with our notations for them to be used in the summary table down below. 



D solid red 


solid black, large " ■ solid black, small 


^ solid black, small, with a tail T.li □ small black frame 




D red with black around E black with red around 



HI small black frame overlapped by large solid red 


SHZY hexagrams belonging to the same group as indicated by this marking in all 
cases match with consecutive hexagrams in the received Zhouyi. This fact com¬ 
bined with the relation between juxtaposed hexagrams leads us to suppose that 
the hexagram order of SHZY is identical with that of the received version. 9 The 
following table lists the contents of the surviving “Zhouyi” hexagram chapters. 


Note: The Shanghai Museum editors’ ordering of the strips nos.l through 58 follows the order of 
their matching received counterparts. The < 0 > indicates that the strip or the part of a strip where 
a marker is expected does not survive. The < x > indicates that an expected marker is left out 
while the strip itself is present. The hexagram figure, abbreviated as < fig.> in the table, is always 


7 The Shanghai Museum editors erroneously note that there are six distinct forms of markers (p. 
2 of vol.l and also p.134 of vol.3). 

8 The precise position of the beginning one is between the hexagram title and the hexagram 
statement. 

9 See Li Ling 2006, Shaughnessy 2006, 2014 and Park 2009 (7-11) for discussions on the SHZY 
hexagram order. 
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present as long as the strip itself is present. In other words a manuscript chapter without a hex¬ 
agram figure is either missing the first strip or the top portion of it. There are twenty-five surviv¬ 
ing figures in the manuscript. The number before a hexagram title is the chapter sequence in the 
received version. The SHZY character forms for the titles are given in square brackets when they 
are different from their counterparts in R. 


Surviving Shanghai Zhouyi hexagrams 


Hex. no. in R, title 

Marker 


Strip no. and no. of charac¬ 

Complete 

chapters 

✓ 

beginning, ending 

ters contained 

4. Meng W. [M 

0 

X 

1 (36) 


5. Xu fi§ m 

□ 

□ 

2 (45 + fig.), 3 (1) 


6. Song §& 

□ 

□ 

4 (41 + fig.), 5 (43), 6 
(4) 

X 

7. Shi &tJ [AT] 

□ 

X 

7 (43 +fig.), 8 (33) 

X 

8. Bi tt 

□ 

□ 

9 (44 + fig.), 10 (31) 

X 

9. Xiao chu A'S 

0 

0 

unpublished, 4 charac¬ 
ters 10 


14. Da you AvW 

0 

■ 

11 (21) 


15. Qian If [8] 

■ 

■ 

12 (31 + fig.), 13 (19) 


16. Yu M [A^r] 

■ 

■ 

14 (43 + fig.), 15 (14) 

X 

17. Sui PI [|5f] 

■ 

■ 

16(46 + fig.), 17(33) 

X 

18. Gu ft [&] 

■ 

0 

18 (46 + fig.) 


24. Fu It [31] 

0 

0 

19(7) 


25. Wu wang 

[tr£] 

X 

■ 

20 (30 + fig.), 21 (33) 


26. Da chu AcS [A: 

■ 

□ 

22 (47 +fig.), 23 (15) 

X 






27 . Yi m 

■ 

■ 

24 (41 + fig.), 25 (39) 

X 

31. Xian jit [#A 

□ 

□ 

26 (36 + fig.), 27 (14) 



10 As reported in Li Ling 2006, 56. 
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32. Heng fl [S] 

□ 

□ 

28 (46 + fig.), 29 (8) 

V 

33. Dun M [p] 

□ 

□ 

30 (44 + fig.), 31 (16) 


38. Kui ®t [St] 

□ 

□ 

32 (32 + fig.), 33 (31), 

34 (8) 


39. Jian H [IT] 

a 

a 

35 (44 + fig.), 36 (11) 


40 .Jie M [M\ 

a 

0 

37 (44 + fig.) 


43. Guo/'^T 

0 

a 

38 (42), 39 (19) 


44. Gou M [fit] 

a 

a 

40 (39 + fig.), 41 (36) 


45. Cui ^ [4^] 

a 

0 

42 (40 + fig.) 


47. Kun m 

0 

a 

43 (20) 


48. Jing # [H] 

a 

a 

44 (41 +fig.), 45 (42), 

46(1) 


49. Ge $ 

□ 

0 

47 (41 + fig.) 


52. Gen H. 

□ 

□ 

48 (36 + fig.), 49 (26) 


53. Jian iff 

□ 

0 

50 (42 + fig.) 


55. Feng it 

0 

□ 

51 (42), 52 (15) 


56. Lu [SI] 

□ 

0 

53 (43 + fig.) 


59. Huan M [*] 

m 

u 

54 (45 + fig.), 55 (25) 


62. Xiao guo This! 

0 

□ 

56 (20) 


63. Jiji mm [W3M] 

0 

n 

57(34) 


64. Wei ji *iS [* 

$$ 

0 

0 

58 (26) 



The texts of SHZY and R are also very close, taking the form of exact word by word 
correspondences in most cases. There is no significant portion of text in the sur¬ 
viving SHZY chapters that does not find a matching counterpart in R. The discov¬ 
ery of the SHZY Chu manuscript has thus shown that the text of the Zhouyi had 
been fixed before the 3 rd century BCE in basically the same structure and content 
as what has come down to us. It shows in particular that first, the titles of the 
hexagram chapters consistent with those in R existed all along. To put it more 
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precisely, the names in SHZY are written in variant character forms that are sus¬ 
pected as standing for the same names as the ones in R. Second, it shows that the 
line headings which designate the position (first through sixth) and identity (ei¬ 
ther solid or broken) of a line in a hexagram also existed in the same structure. 
The sequence of the six lines proceeds from the bottom line to the top, designated 
as chu W, er ZL, san H, si E, wu 2£ and shang _h while the ‘solid’ versus 
‘broken’ are notated as jiu Tb versus liu 7k respectively. In transmitted early texts 
such as the Zuozhuan f and Guoyu Hip, a hexagram line together with its 
assigned line statement is not referred to by the line heading, but instead by a 
pair of hexagrams whose figures differ from each other in the designated line. For 
example, the first (i.e., bottom) line of the Zhun EE (Hex.4) is referred to as “Zhun 
zhi Bi ‘the Zhun [hexagram]’s Bi [line]’ by the fact that the hexagram Bi 

11 (Hex.8) differs from Zhun in the bottom line while sharing with the latter the 
same five other lines. 1112 So at the time when the Mawangdui early Han manu¬ 
script was discovered with the same line headings as R, it was thought that the 


11 Shisan jing Zhushu (1980 [2003]), “Chuqiu Zuozhuan Zhengyi ##:£'!¥IE#”, vol.2, p. 2051. 

12 The phrase “hexagram A zhi hexagram B” appearing in the Zuozhuan refers to the line in 

hexagram A that is different from the line in the same position in hexagram B, given the fact that 
hexagrams A and B differ only in one line. The meaning of the word zhi may seem to be problem¬ 
atic, because neither of the two homophonous words normally written by the graph Z_, viz., zhi 
‘to go’, and zhi, ‘possessive marker’, sounds perfectly fitting in this context. I think that this 
phrase in fact is well interpreted with the particle zhi, i.e., as ‘hexagram A’s the hexagram B’: the 
possessive particle indicates that the referent is something in hexagram A: it is ‘hexagram A’s 
something’, and that ‘something’ is said as ‘hexagram B’, which means in the context ‘the perti¬ 
nent line with regard to hexagram B’. One might think that the verb zhi ‘go’ makes sense if it 
means ‘change’, as suggested in James Legge’s translation (n.d., preface dated 1872), since it is 
about the Yi J§ ‘(the Book of) Changes’. The reason the possessive particle zhi is preferable is 
that the phrase occurs as a noun phrase, often as an object of a verb, rather than as a full sen¬ 
tence. Consider ‘Hexagram Guan zhi Hexagram Fou’ in the line: JWWUljS] JIM Sill 

(Zuozhuan , Zhuang gong 22”), which Legge translated as “...there 

came one of the historiographers of Chow to see the marquis of Ch‘in, having with him the Chow 
Yih. The marquis made him consult by milfoil..., when he found the diagram Kwan [Guan], and 
then by the change of manipulations the diagram P‘ei [Fou]” (ibid., 103), where Mi.'S ‘Hexa¬ 
gram Guanzfc Hexagram Fou’ is the direct object of the verb yu ill ‘encounter, find’. The particle 
zhi and verb zhi do not get confused with each other because of their distinct syntactic positions, 
and the zhi here does not appear syntactically ambiguous either. Note also that the possessive 
particle zhi has a nominalizing function which turns a subject- verb construction into a modifier 
-head one. This allows for the ‘hexagram B’ in the phrase ‘Hexagram A zhi Hexagram B’ to have 
a verbal meaning. When a noun (x) is used as a predicate, its meaning is usually ‘to have the 
quality of x’ or ‘to behave like x’, and the phrase with this function of zhi would mean ‘hexagram 
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headings came into existence as late as the 3 rd century BCE (Shaughnessy 1993: 
218). We now know that the line headings existed at least one century earlier and 
suspect that they perhaps existed still earlier. 

Apart from the differences in the script, character usages and variant graphic 
forms, textual variations between SHZY and R usually occur as alternations of 
synonymous words. Some examples are: the word qi ^ of SHZY corresponding 
to kai 111) of R both meaning ‘initiate’ (Hex.7); shi te ‘this’ to shi ff ‘(this) indeed’ 
(Hex.63); yi £1 to yong both meaning ‘use’ (Hex.48); zu ‘foot’ to fei jp ‘calf’ 
(body parts) (Hex.52); zou 7ft ‘run’ to ben jr- ‘hurry, flee’ (Hex.63); chu lM to ju j,ij, 
both meaning ‘reside, stay home’ (Hex.17 and throughout the repeated occurrences 
of this word). Also, SHZY has bang % ‘state’ matching with guo IS id. of R (Hex.7 
and 15), for which we know for sure that the latter is a later change made to avoid 
the name of the first Han emperor, Liu Bang (r. 202-195 BCE). 

Another pattern of variation appears in the textual positions for what may be 
called ‘divinatory idioms’, a peculiar feature of the Zhouyi as a book originally 
composed as a diviner’s manual. There are two types of such idioms. One of them 
designates auspiciousness or inauspiciousness of various levels in the prognos¬ 
tication for an event divined about. Some examples of these are: zhenji llf ‘it is 
a prognostication of auspiciousness’ (literally ‘ascertained auspicious’), zhen lin 
.(t ‘~ of adversity’, zhen li jKM ‘-of danger’, zhen xiong A |X| ‘~ of disaster’, you 

hui W'ftJ ‘there will be regrets’, wu hui A'ltt ‘no regrets’, hui wang '[t|t ‘regrets 
will be gone’, wu jiu 7c ft ‘there will be no faults’, wu bu li jc'fM ‘there will be 
nothing unbeneficial’. The other kind tells of advisability or timeliness of certain 
actions that potentially involve perils such as fording a big river, being in an of¬ 
fensive or defensive mode in military oppositions, meeting with a man of influ¬ 
ence: e.g., [bu] li she da chuan [Alflli^Ajll ‘it is [not] beneficial to ford a big 
river’, lijian da ren fllTLAA ‘it is beneficial to meet with a great man’, [bu] li wei 
kou [T'lfll‘it is [not] beneficial to launch an attack’, li yu kou M [(US ‘it is 
beneficial to ward off an attack’. 

SHZY and R are often different in the presence and absence of some of these 
idioms. The expressions prefixed with zhen A also occur without the latter in the 
received Zhouyi, and the two versions often vary in the (non-) occurrence the zhen 
A before the shared core words. Less frequently, one idiom alternates with an¬ 
other one. For example, SHZY has flJjl,AA in one place where R has MM 
(Hex.59) and the former has t A-l- 1 1 in another place where the latter has A ftf 


A’s having the quality of (or behaving like) hexagram B’, which is exactly the meaning that one 
would like to get at by re-interpreting the verb zhi ‘go’ as ‘change into’. 
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(Hex.8). The Hanshu catalogue of the imperial library collection says that the jin- 
wen -t'^C version often lacks and tfet which are present in the guwen rV ji 
version (Chapter 30 “Yi wen zhi”, 1704). In the case of SHZY and R, the variation 
does not show any sign of systematic editing or any sort of progression. Those 
expressions simply fluctuate between the two versions. In addition there is some 
variation in the presence or absence of grammatical function words. The two 
words zhi ‘it, them’ and er M ‘then, and yet’ occasionally fluctuate between 
the two versions, and there is one case where SHZY lacks the word qi R ‘its’ that 
is present in R (Hex.31). It is significant to note that none of these types of lexical 
variations results in substantial discrepancies between the two versions in the 
overall content and structure of the text. 


1.4 The Shuowen jiezi in the light of the Warring States 
manuscripts 

1.4.1 Three archaic scripts, xiaozhuan, guwen and Zhouwen 

Xu Shen (rlffi in his Shuowen jiezi (100 CE) dealt with three different 

phases of the early Chinese script: (i) the script of the pre-imperial Qin state, 
which has been referred to as the ‘Small Seal’ script since the Qin unification, (ii) 
the script known from Warring States manuscripts discovered or collected in the 
early Han period, which from that time on has been called the guwen ‘Old Script’ 
and (iii) the script represented by a work of the late Western Zhou period, the Shi 
Zhou pian ifSH, Book of Scribe Zhou. These three are referred to as zhuanwen 
Wife. ‘Seal Script’ (and also xiaozhuan 'hW ‘Small Seal’), guwen X and 
Zhouwen f§ (and also dazhuan fzW: ‘Large Seal’) respectively in the Shuowen. 
Xu Shen gives the Small Seal script form (better referred to as Qin Seal to clearly 
indicate its origin) as the heading of each entry and adds a guwen or Zhouwen 
form or both when these are distinct from their Qin Seal equivalent. The Shuowen 
is thus comprised of ca. 9350 entries headed by Qin Seal forms together with rec¬ 
ords of ca. 480 guwen and ca. 220 Zhouwen forms. 13 

If we simply judge by the numbers of character forms appearing in the 
Shuowen entries, the occurrences of the guwen and Zhouwen scripts would seem 
sparse and secondary to the Qin Seal script. The apparent preponderance of the 
Qin Seal script may in part be due to the availability of source materials. But what 


13 The number of the Seal forms is after Ma Xulun (1970:2), the guwen after Zeng Xiantong (1982: 
276), and the Zhouwen after Wang Guowei (1976: 8). 
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is more significant is that Xu Shen did not intend to record all the guwen or 
Zhouwen forms which he had sources for, but instead tried to synthesize the three 
scripts, to represent what is common among them, and took the Qin Seal script 
as typical. Xu Shen explained in the postface: f'iuf T'iI!' “In the present 

[study], I will lay out the Seal Script so as to match it with the guwen and Zhouwen 
scripts (15a/763).” 14 In other words, Xu Shen regarded the three scripts as variant 
reflections of a single early writing system: an analysis of a Qin Seal form in the 
Shuowen is tantamount to an analysis of all forms. Consider the following 
Shuowen entries containing a guwen or Zhouwen or both forms. 

— i 

— (the word yi) means ‘unique, initiative, great, ultimate’. The Way is established 
on the ‘one’. [‘One’] creates the division between heaven and earth; it transforms 


14 Duan Yucai (1735-1815) in his Shuowen jiezi zhu elaborated the meaning of this 

brief statement as follows: 

m. «««*«, «ms#. &&& 

'h^th. jtif'h^Egsnm B-instfr^ fiAtr *. 

(15a/763-64). 

‘Zhuanwen’ refers to the Small Seal script. ‘Guzhou’ refers to the guwen and Zhouwen 
scripts. The reason Xu Shen did not set the presentation format to give guwen and Zhouwen 
characters first while repeatedly emphasizing the archaic scripts is that he wanted people 
to take as a starting point what is near archaic to examine the archaic. Since Small Seal 
forms in many cases have not changed from guwen or Zhouwen characters, so (Xu Shen) by 
putting the Small Seal script first as a point of reference explained the guwen and Zhouwen. 
Clerical script is distant from the guwen and Zhouwen , so it is difficult to infer the last two 
from it. Thus Xu Shen should have had to put the Small Seal first. How could he presump¬ 
tuously alter the guwen and Zhouwen on the basis of the Small Seal! (H. Park: This comment 
seems to allude to a possible misinterpretation of the phrase n'i f rfS) When a 

given guwen or Zhouwen form is distinct form its Seal form counterpart, Xu Shen appended 
the guwen or Zhouwen form after the Seal form saying, ‘the guwen form is rendered such 
and such’, or ‘the Zhouwen form is rendered such and such’. This format is generally fol¬ 
lowed throughout the book. 
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and completes the myriad things. In general words [whose meanings can be] clas¬ 
sified under the category of ‘one’ are written with the component —. A is a 
guwen form for —* (la/1). 15 

# kk±J&. W • 

M (the word cheng ‘protective wall’) is that by which the citizens are contained. 
[The Seal form] is composed of rh ‘ground’ and fS ‘accomplish’. The latter is also 
the phonetic component. $$ is a Zhouwen form for M, which has the component 
instead (13b/ 688). 

/urn /a^. 

Mil (the word ze) means ‘object for measuring quantity’. [The Seal form] is com¬ 
posed of 7J ‘knife’ and M ‘cowrie shell’. The latter denoted the meaning ‘material 
value’ in ancient times. is a guwen form for the character M'J, y > a Zhouwen for 
HI It has the component ill instead (4b/179). 16 


1.4.2 Th exiaozhuan ‘Small Seal script’ as a regional variety of the Warring 
States script 

The name ‘Seal Script’ (M SC) refers to the use of this script for the formal purpose 
of making seal inscriptions. As Xu Shen used it, on the one hand this term reflects 
the situation of Xu Shen’s own time, during which the former dynasty’s script was 
preserved as an artistic calligraphic style used for inscribing seals. At the same 
time the term tells something of the nature of the source materials that Xu Shen 
had access to. It is known since the discovery, in 1975 of the Shuihudi Blniiifc 
(Yunmeng SH county, Hubei Province) bamboo and wood tablet texts, consist¬ 
ing of Qin legal and administrative documents dating from the mid-3 rd century 
BCE, that a script type distinctively simpler in style than the Qin Seal script had 


15 The form ^ is attested in a bronze inscription from the Qi state of the late S.A. period (ca.500 
BCE). (“Genghu JEIe”, IC 9733). We also find the form '< (Qiong 14) in excavated Warring States 
Chu manuscripts. The two graphs ‘staff and 5c ‘halberd’ are often confused (CWZ: 11). 

16 The Chu script form fj (Yu-3, 28) consisting of M and 7] (interchangeable with JJ) preserves 
the old structure. Compare a late Western Zhou form (iScSt). The Qin form diverges from the 
latter in substituting the Iffl by a simpler and graphically similar component, M. But simplified 
variants in which the original component }fl( is obscured also existed in the Chu script: | (Cheng 
9) and £ (Zi 31). 
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been fully developed by that time in Qin. This simpler script approaches the form 
of the Han clerical script, with the curling and flaring lines that were characteris¬ 
tic of the early Chinese writing turned into straight strokes. In this script we also 
find the emergence of the precursors of f and f, the reduced allographs of /K 
and '6 respectively. 17 


Shuihudi 


Qin Seal 


'h ® If 7jc M 

Htl % (It *9 

f I f! ill ilf 


This script, represented by the Shuihudi manuscript corpus, is thus referred to as 
the Qin clerical script. The Qin Seal script on the other hand appears in such Qin 
dynasty artifacts as official seals, stone steles, edict plates and standard meas¬ 
urement vessels. Based on this distribution we presume that by the late Warring 
State period the Qin Seal script in the Qin state was reserved for epigraphic use 
while it was superseded by the Qin clerical script for everyday use. 

Xu Shen suggests in his postface that he had at his disposal as sources of the 
Seal Script a series of three books, viz., the Cang Jiepian Jj’plf!, Yuanli pian Sc 
JSH and Boxue pian fi|Ipf|. 18 These books were compiled during the Qin dynasty 
for the purpose of script standardization: 


17 All Shuihudi Qin manuscript forms cited in this study are from Shuihudi Qinjian Wenzi bian 

by Zhang Shouzhong (1994). 

18 Ban Gu under the listing of “Cang fie yipian itnB—SI” in the “Yiwenzhi” chapter notes that a 

certain “liili shushi (‘village school teacher’) after the rise of the Han combined the 

three pian of Cang fie, Yuanli and Boxue to make one book titled Cang fie pian in fifty-five chap¬ 
ters (zhang), each chapter with sixty characters (Honshu 30.1721). Several manuscripts of Han 
dynasty versions of the Cang Jiepian have been found, in all cases in Han clerical script (see Sun 
Shuxia 2013). Among them, one in particular, found at Fuyang, is a redaction based on the Qin 
dynasty version of the work. See Hu Pingsheng IJWIk and Han Ziqiang II ii IS, “Cang Jie pian 
de chubu yanjiu” Wenwu 1983.2:35-40; Fuyang hanjian zhenglizu 

faJSJiSIfi, “Fuyang Hanjian Cang Jie pian” #PS}XtB!'l3:nBJS!, Wenwu 1983.2: 24-34; Gansu Juyan 
kaogudui “Juyan Handaiyizhi de fa jue hexin chutu de jiance wenwu” jgrM’S.'fA 

Wenwu 1978.1:1-25. 
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It, *£4W#®fT1tPPIt, ^ffi<I'^#*(15a/758). 

The First Emperor for the first time unified the empire. Chancellor Li Si assisted him in 
achieving the unification. [On this event] they abolished those which do not agree with the 
Qin script. Li Si compiled the Cang Jie pian, Director of Mid-carriage Treasury Zhao Gao com¬ 
piled the Yuanli pian and Director of Grand scribes Humu Jing compiled the Boxuepian ; for 
all these they took the characters from the Shi Zhou in the Large seal script in some cases 
simplifying the forms. This is so called the Small seal script. 

What constitutes the identity of the Qinwen HX ‘the Qin script’ in the context of 
“abolishing those which do not conform with the Qin script”, i.e., standardization 
by the norms of the Qin script, becomes clear when we compare the Shuihudi Qin 
manuscripts (SHD) with the Qin Seal (QS) script. In nearly all cases, the character 
forms in these two Qin script sources agree with each other in their structure. Ex¬ 
ceptions to this structural congruency fall into three categories. In such cases as 
QS ^ for the word ji H ‘sacrifice’ varying with SHD ^ and QS |jj» for the word 
zang P ‘burial’ with SHD $^, the differences involve classifier variations, viz., X 
‘(right-)hand ~ X ‘treat’ and W ‘grass’ ~ It ‘bamboo’, which are routinely ob¬ 
served in the writings of the Warring States period. But even the characters with 
such freely varying classifiers are consistent between the QS and SHD most of the 
time. There are a handful cases of simplification, QS for xue X ‘learn’ ap¬ 
pearing in a simplified variant SHD without the component X, and the QS form 

.y. it 

[ffi] for xiang X ‘alley’ reduced to SHD [#] Apart from those cases of sim¬ 
plification and predictable classifier variation, we find a couple of significant var¬ 
iants, QS I?* for ye if ‘wild’ contrasting with SHD [S] 5 ^" and QS ft" for tf I® 
‘structure’ with SHD [Jjf] Li Si and others would have used their judgment to 

select the forms to register as the standard in cases such as these. The congruency 
between the two different Qin script sources is demonstrated in the following ex¬ 
amples. 
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Structural congruency between the Qin Seal and Shuihudi Qin manuscript 
forms 


Word 

Qin Seal 

Shuihudi 

Word 

Qin Seal 

Shuihudi 

sha 

‘sand’ 

ft 

=± 

mo 

‘sink’ 

)))@ 

m 


fa ft OH) 

‘law’ 

f 

& 

ym fflt 

‘drink’ 

if 


guai 

‘odd’ 



•ft: 

hudi‘\M 

‘embrace’ 

ff 

% 

yu # ‘jail’ 

Pi 


du M 

‘alone’ 


*i 

ting M ‘lis¬ 
ten’ 

It 

§| 

sheng S 

‘sound’ 

/? 

& 

wen M 

‘hear’ 




di ±tk 

‘ground’ 



sum 

‘year’ 

Ik 


tu ^‘fol¬ 
low’ 

4± 


mdu 

‘plot’ 

i 

§1 

bai ® ‘de¬ 
feat’ 

ft 


ren f“ ‘hu¬ 
mane’ 

ir- 


Un m 
‘neighbor’ 



jian S 

‘firm’ 




nfng ^ 
‘peace’ 

(ft 

T 

>&> 

T 

jiao 

‘teach’ 


h 

wang M 

‘look afar’ 

Sf 

St 

nan H 

‘difficult’ 


m 

fu M ‘lia¬ 
ble’ 

1 

* 

mao M 

‘trade’ 

f 

% 

jie ffi 

‘loosen’ 

i 


// f y 

‘profit’ 


* 

xin {f 

‘trust’ 

)if 

li 
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The character structures of the Qin script underlying the QS and SHD forms differ 
from those of the Chu script in a number of cases. Among the items presented 
above, the Chu versions have different character forms in the cases below. In this 
part of the discussion we define the Chu character structure by a dominant char¬ 
acter form attested several times over different manuscript corpora discovered in 
the Chu region, with occasional variants set aside. The manuscript examples are 
taken from the Guodian Chumu Zhujian SU/HlSf!fffi. 


Orthographic variation between Qin and Chu scripts 


word 

Qin script 

Chu script 

Chu ms forms 

wen H ‘hear’ 

H 


(Yu-4, 24) 

di ilk ‘ground’ 

m 

W 

^ (Qiong 5) 

sui Wt ‘year’ 

a 

M 

m 

* (Tai 4) 

ting H ‘listen’ 

Si 

jg 

at 

— (Yu-l, 50) 

tu ‘follow’ 

m 

£ 

(Wu 17) 

mou si ‘plot’ 

m 

I 

ft 

V (Yu-3, 31) 

bai ‘defeat’ 

m. 


9r 

W (LZ-C, 12) 

ren {Z ‘humane’ 

fr 

£ 

1 

• (Yu-1,82) 

Im M ‘neighbor’ 

m 

3c 

' (LZ-A, 9) 


In sum, the Qin Seal script as represented in the Shuowen jiezi, based on sources 
from the Qin dynasty is the traditional script from the point of the Qin dynasty, 
which reflects the regional script of the Qin during the Warring States period. 
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1.4.3 The identity of the Zhouwen ‘Script of Scribe Zhou’ and guwen ‘Old 
script’ 


The Shi Zhou pian, the source of the Shuowen’ s Zhouwen Wi JC is said to have been 
compiled at the time of King Xuan 11 (r. 827 - 782) of the Western Zhou in both 
the Honshu bibliography and Shuowen. Ban Gu (CE 32-92) notes that the Grand 
Scribe Zhou compiled the book in fifteen chapters intended to be used as a 
children’s textbook, nine of which were lost during the Jianwu sH5£ period (CE 
25-57). 19 Locating the figure “Scribe Zhou” in the late Western Zhou history was 
problematic as neither the Shiji nor Honshu provides a clear record for this. Only 
with the bronze vessel ,|§ Mrf “Ma (?) ding” inscription, first published in 1982, do 
we get primary textual reference to the name (Chen Zhaorong 2003:17 - 19). This 
bronze inscription, dated to the nineteenth reign year of King Li (ca. 860 BCE) 
who is the father of King Xuan, records an official scribe’s name written as [yj 
[ilK]. 20 The graphic connection of the latter with the 'if fit; “Shizhou” can be 
hardly dismissed as a coincidence. 21 Chen Peifen (1982: 19) who first noted the 
significance of this name “ft! In'” in connection with the Shi Zhou pian adds that 
since the reign of King Xuan began some thirty years after the nineteenth year of 
King Li, it makes sense that Scribe Zhou was promoted to the position of grand 
scribe by that time. 

It is implicitly suggested by the presentation of the Shuowen that the late 
Western Zhou script as represented by the Shi Zhou pian, a work of the late ninth 
century BCE, was transmitted largely in its original style down to the Warring 
States period. We can confirm through Western and Eastern Zhou bronze inscrip¬ 
tions in comparison with discovered Warring States bamboo texts that this is in 


19 Honshu 30.1719 and 1721. 

20 The inscription reads: ft (nf) ITH^SP. 31ft (it) JSlgg] (ffg)'B'. 

SPaI ({A).^fHTj|||APPAE l b@. )tJPP (fiS) 'SiHfSIX tS'#... (JC 2815) “It was the nineteenth year 
[of the King], fourth month and declining brightness (i.e., the third week), xinmao day. The King 
was at Kang Zhao temple. He arrived at the grand Hall and assumed the position. Minister Xun 
and Minister on the Right Ma (?) stood in the center of the courtyard. Facing north, Scribe Zhou 
received the king’s edict”. 

21 The modern Chinese reading zhou follows the Middle Chinese sound gloss to the word by Yan 

Shigu SI Pip* in his commentary to the Honshu: “111 is read It ( zhou < MC drjuwH) (p. 

1720). This MC reading is strange because the character H? contains 5P as its phonophoric which 
suggests a syllable type *(m)-ru : Cf. {/p mao < mrazwX <*mmru? ‘4 th of the earthly branch’ and 
fa liu < ljuw < *ru ‘stay’. However, whether we read the character It like liu or zhou is irrelevant 
to the fact that the bronze form ■§? in question can be identified with the H. I will keep using the 
traditional reading zhou, since it is the identity of the book and author’s name “!f!|i” that is at 
issue here. 
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fact quite true. Also, several of the Zhouwen forms cited in the Shuowen are at¬ 
tested in sources as late as Warring States Qin inscriptions, such as the 
“Zu Chu wen” (ca. 312 BCE) 22 and in recently discovered Chu bamboo texts from 
ca. 350 - 300 BCE (He Linyi 2003: 37 - 39). Recall that Zhouwen forms are given 
only when they are different from the Qin Seal or guwen forms. This suggests that 
the character forms in the Shi Zhou pian that struck Xu Shen as distinct from Qin 
Seal forms or guwen forms based on his sources in fact often remained in use as 
variant forms in various regional scripts of the Warring States period. 

Xu Shen’s major source of the guwen script characters was a collection of 
manuscript copies of early texts including the Shangshu lullr, Liji ijlffi and Chun- 
qiu which, according to an account of Xu Shen’s time, repeated in Han time 
sources such as the Honshu (ca. CE 82) and Lunheng fmftf by Wang Chong Etc 
(CE 27-97?), were discovered at the old home of Confucius in the palace area of 
Prince Gong of Lu (d. 130 BCE). 23 


22 See He Linyi (2003, 36-37) and Chen Zhaorong (2003, 25-33) for comparisons of the Shuowen 
Zhouwen forms with forms in materials from the Qin and other regions. 

23 Honshu 30.1706 and Lunheng, “Zhengshuo lEtft” (p. 552 in the Lunheng jije edited by Liu 
Pansui [1957]). 

Sima Qian (ca. 145-ca. 86 BCE) in his Shiji says: ?L ft Tl "S’ 3C ini H, (Iff S 111 .0. ^ 3C If X, Ill 
35 ft ( Shiji 31.3125) “the Kong family possessed the Shangshu in the archaic script, and 
Anguo (ca. 156-74 BCE) read it by using the current version. He thereby started his own school 
of interpretation”. This line comes in a passage on the Confucian scholar Fu Sheng tkffe (fl. 289- 
179 BCE) who brought a pre-imperial edition of the Shangshu back to circulation after the turmoil 
of the great Qin book burning. Fu Sheng, who was native of Jinan served as an erudite (f#±) in 
the Qin dynasty. He hid his copy of the Shangshu in the wall of his house. After the rise of Han, 
he was able to retrieve only twenty nine chapters, with more than ten chapters having been lost. 
He taught this Shangshu version in his hometown Jinan area, and Kong Anguo studied with one 
of Fu Sheng’s disciples’ disciples. Anguo at that time attained the guwen version of the Shangshu 
that was held by the Kong family, read it comparing it with the current version, and obtained 
over ten chapters that are not found in the latter (ibid). 

Sima Qian simply says that the Kong family had a copy of guwen Shangshu and does not relate 
this fact with a historical event or discovery. We find a clue to this curious contrast between the 
Later Han account and this Early Han historian’s record in the chapter “Liuguo 

nianbiao” (Chapter 15) where Sima Qian explains his sources of the Warring States period his¬ 
tory. 


m k m m , m a t m *, m & * m ± s, & ft m a &, t# * mu m m m, # 

at A it, W 56 ta ® st J1 S, « SI & [g tK, If iS ! * 12, X 2F *t 0 if, K »§ T 2 

*... £ m ft a * ie, m m m , m. a a a, m a h b# *, tfc a nt, a r w a h ft, 
mmm mpi * x m (15.686-87). 
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ft*, mk, mmmm. 

i&litjl|#li#, R#gSPitufA£*AC^gffl{H. (15a/ 757-761). 

As for the texts from the wall of Confucius’s home, Prince Gong of Lu had Confucius’ home 
torn down and [unexpectedly] obtained the Liji, Shangshu and Chunqiu. Subsequently, 
Zhang Cang, the lord of Beiping, presented the Zuo Commentary of Chunqiu [written in 
guwen]. Also ding-cauldrons and other sorts of ritual vessels were found occasionally in the 
mountains and valleys everywhere, inscriptions on which were all similar to the previously 
known guwen script. Even though we can no longer see the origin of the guwen, we can still 
give a rough explanation for it. 

This note clearly shows that the guwen as presented in the Shuowen is a system 
of archaic script that accounts for the discovered guwen texts as well as other lit¬ 
erary texts or bronze inscriptions collected during Early Han times. Xu Shen dis¬ 
tinguished specific facts of the guwen script that he could see through the char¬ 
acter forms extant and available to him from the script itself as an abstract entity 
that represented the writings of a certain time and place. Xu Shen implicitly sug¬ 
gests in the following comment that the guwen was formed at least by late Spring 
and Autumn period, and was widely circulated during the Eastern Zhou period. 


After the Qin accomplished their goal, they burnt all (the copies) of the Shijing and shang¬ 
shu. The historiographies of the feudal states in particular were a target of this book burning 
for the reason that they contained severe criticism (of the Qin state). The Shijing and Shu- 
jing have reappeared, because copies of them are often held in private homes. But the 
historiographies were preserved only in the Zhou archive, so they were all destroyed. How 
regrettable! How regrettable! The record of the Qin state is the only one remaining, but it is 
lacking the records of the months and days, and its composition is largely defective...So 
following from Spring and Autumn period based on the Chunqiu, I rely on the record of the 
Qin to present the events of the Six States in a table beginning from King Yuan of Zhou and 
ending at the Second Emperor. This table covers two hundred and seventy years, in which 
I wrote all I know about the rise and fall of this period. 

We can see from this passage that it was common in Sima Qian’s time to see pre-imperial copies 
of early texts. Copies of the Shijing and Shangshu were many, and those of such texts as the Lunyu 
and Xiaojing would have been likewise frequently seen. If Sima Qian had seen a guwen version 
of the Chunqiu, he did not mention it because there was probably no notable difference between 
the current and old versions. 

Sima Qian testified to the existence of the guwen Shangshu that came from the Lu region where 
the Kong family was located even though he did not note on the precise time of discovery. Per¬ 
haps the discovery of the “Confucius’s wall texts” is only one of many incidents of the recovery 
of pre-imperial texts during the Early Han period, and came to be singled out and developed into 
an historical anecdote after Sima Qian’s time. 
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When it came to the time of King Xuan (of Western Zhou), Grand Scribe Zhou authored the 
book of Large Seal script in fifteen chapters, [character forms of which are] sometimes dif¬ 
ferent from the guwen. By the time when Confucius was writing the Six Classics and Zuo 
Qiuming was transmitting the commentary to the Chunqiu, they were all using the guwen. 

The chart summarizes Xu Shen’s explanation on the origins and sources of the 
Zhouwen, guwen and Qin seal scripts. 


Development of the three scripts as explained by Xu Shen 


Western Zhou Eastern Zhou Qin dynasty Early Han 
(1045-771 BCE) (771-256 BCE) (221-206 BCE) (206 BCE-CE 25) 


Zhouwen 


guwen 

. | ® 

[cease] Discovery (before 130 BCE) of the guwen texts 


Shi Zhou pian 3HS1S ( ca . 830 BCE) 

Qin script 

.is. 

Compilation of “Small Seal script” books (ca. 221 BCE) 

Cangjie Yuanli SIS, Boxue 

.: Lines of development of the Zhouwen fi3t, guwen SX 

and Qin script (i.e., zhuanwen iE3t) 

® : major Shuowen sources of the three archaic scripts 


One would presume that the “Confucius’s wall texts”, which served as the major 
source of the guwen script in the Shuowen, were probably Warring States manu¬ 
scripts written on bamboo strips, locally produced in the eastern Qi-Lu region. 
But the Han textual sources do not provide any information of that sort, which 
would be crucial to the identity of the guwen script. That the guwen in fact repre¬ 
sents the writings of the Warring States period is confirmed by the comparison of 
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the guwen forms with discovered Warring States sources. The guwen forms show 
features of the Warring States script appearing in a variety of regional scripts. 24 
As Warring States materials are overwhelmingly from the Chu region, (in partic¬ 
ular, bamboo texts from regions other than the Qin are entirely from the Chu re¬ 
gion), the guwen attestations also most frequently come from the Chu script. Be¬ 
low are examples of Shanghai “Zhouyi” Chu manuscript characters that find 
compatible forms among the Shuowen guwen forms. 


Shuowen guwen and Shanghai Zhouyi manuscript forms 


word 

Qin Seal 

Guwen 

Shanghai “Zhouyi” 

wang ‘go toward’ 

(2b/76) 25 

£ 

X 

[iP] 

f- 

(str.30) 

hdu ‘posterity’ 

(2b/77) 

$ 

It 

m 

i 

(str.9) 

yd bF ‘tusk’ 

(2b/80) 

n 

1 

[*i ! 

& 

(str.23) 

hu P ‘household’ 

(12a/586) 

p 

I 

m 

• 

(str.52) 

ge !=£ ‘raw-hide’ 
(3b/107) 

¥ 


tm 

£ 

(str.47) 

// fij ‘sharp’ 

(4b/178) 

% 

% 

m 

% 

(str.l) 


24 See He Linyi (2003: 45-55) for a list of over 170 Shuowen guwen forms, compatible forms of 
which are attested in excavated Warring States sources from various regions such as the Chu, Jin 
(represented by the H St Hr “Houma mengshu” corpus), Zhongshan (the 4 1 ill 3i 
“Zhongshan Wang Cuo” bronze corpus). 

25 The reference number is the chapter and page number in the Shuowen fiezi zhu 
(Shanghai, Shanghai guji, 1981 [2003]). 
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miao J® ‘ancestral 

temple’ (9b/446) 

[St] lit 


[h] 

^ 3 ? 

(str.52) 

wen M ‘hear’ 

(12a/592) 



m\ 


(str.38) 

heng 1'1‘constant’ 
(13b/681) 

[ti]M 


[5t] 


(str.15) 

biao ft ‘outer-gar¬ 
ment’ (8a/389-90) 


[?m], 

m 


(str.6) 


Notes to the table 

a. In the cases of f'K and fit, the guwen forms have in common an additional component it ‘step’. 
In the early Chinese script 4 ‘road’ and It ‘step’ are often used interchangeably, and also often 
in combination with each other. The combination of the two gives the modern clerical form i_ ( 
&)■ 

b. The guwen variants of £f and P have added semantic components, 0 ‘grinder’ and /ft ‘wood’. 
This type of structural augmentation took place extensively in the Warring States script. 

c. The QS derives from the Western Zhou form (tt^-F 0®. 26 The component on the 
right side of $ in the latter is replaced by a graphically similar component ftf in the QS, which 
in turn is replaced by f] in clericization. The alternation between M and ifr is seen again, in the 
character for heng fS ‘constant’: QS has ffr and guwen has S', a variant of f] . In this case, the 
original Western Zhou form is M (S'): ® (IfiSt). The use of the phonophoric eh seems to be a 
Warring States innovation, widespread in regions other than the Qin state. The two components 
P ‘building’ and ^ ‘roof are often used interchangeably in the Warring States script. See the 
form® |» (rf’lifEls) with P ‘roof in the Zhongshan bronze corpus. 


26 Bronze inscription characters which are cited with the names of the bronze vessels where the 
inscriptions belong, are from Jinwen bian iiPli by Rong Geng (1985 [2005]), except that 
Zhongshan Wang Cuo 0 |i| EE® bronze inscription characters are from Zhongshan Wang Cuo qi 
Wenzi bian p ill 31 by Zhang Shouzhong (1981). The bronze vessel names are given 

in Chinese characters only. Those from two other sources, Yin Zhou Jinwen Jicheng 
Jr!c (Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo 1984-1994) and 

ShangZhou Qingtongqi Mingwenxuan (Ma Chengyuan JJ;pcM ed. 1987-1990) 

are cited with the inscription numbers in these publications, and the vessel names are given only 
when they are pertinent to the discussion. 
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d. The guwen form for the word wen < *man Hfi ‘hear’ has the component H (Cf. hun < *hmman 
# ‘dusk’) instead of Pt (Cf. men < *mman PP ‘door’). The alternating phonetic components are 
equivalent in their functional values, both representing the syllable type *Man (i.e., bilabial in¬ 
itial with the Old Chinese rhyme *-an). This guwen character form is also found in the Zhongshan 
bronze corpus: % (h 3 lLiPEJif!). 

e. The QS [jg] for the word biao < *praw? ‘outer-garment’ has the phonetic component ds (Cf. 
mao < *mmaw ds ‘body hair’) whereas the guwen [^|p] has H (Cf. pao < *bbraw IS ‘kind of deer’). 
In this case also the alternating phonetic components are equivalent in their functional values, 
viz., *Maw~*Paw. The component X in the received standard M distinguishes the latter from 
H which stands for lu < *rruk ‘deer’. In the SHZY character, the graph (m? indicates the value pao 
< *bbraw without the 'X. 

The agreement between the guwen and Chu characters such as the cases cited 
above does not necessarily mean that Xu Shen’s sources of guwen were from the 
Chu region. There are two factors to consider. First, the contrast between the Qin 
Seal forms and the guwen forms often manifests variations typical of the Chinese 
writings of the Warring States period. So the Chu script, while having a form 
matching the guwen is also likely to have another variant form consistent with 
the Qin Seal form. In this case, the guwen form contrasting with its Seal form 
counterpart is to be found in one regional script or another. Second, there is the 
possibility that a given guwen form could be a form shared by various regional 
scripts including Chu. In this case, the Chu script is a representative of the many 
non-Qin regional scripts. Overall the Qin Seal and guwen scripts as represented 
in the Shuowen are two phases of the same early Chinese writing system, whose 
contrasting forms occupy only a small portion of their inventories. 

The sources and nature of the three early Chinese scripts in the Shuowen jiezi 
are summarized as below. 

1. Xu Shen regarded the Qin Seal ( xiaozhuan ), guwen and Zhouwen scripts as a 
single Chinese writing system, the script of the Zhou era (1045-221 BCE). 

2. Xu Shen’s sources of the Qin Seal script characters are character books {zishu 
X~- H) and epigraphic sources produced during the Qin dynasty. This Seal 
script of the Qin dynasty reflects the Qin regional script of the Warring States 
period. 

3. Xu Shen’s sources of the guwen characters are in the main the texts discov¬ 
ered in the early Han period originating from the Qi-Lu region during the 
Warring States period. Apart from these, the sources also included Warring 
States text copies from various regions collected by and offered to the state 
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in the early Han period. So the guwen script, even with the significant infu¬ 
sion of the Qi-Lu script, is most fairly and safely defined as a composite of 
various regional scripts of the Warring States period. 

4. Therefore a given contrast between a Qin Seal form and its guwen equivalent 
in the Shuowen jiezi represents a case of regional variants between the pre¬ 
imperial Qin script and a non-Qin regional script. 




2 The Old Chinese phonology 

2.1 Manuscripts as new sources of data for Old Chinese 

The sources of data for phonological studies in early manuscripts consist in so- 
called tongjia iifix or phonetic loan characters. The phonological relation be¬ 
tween the word that a tongjia character normally stands for in the received early 
Chinese literature (which constitutes the standard received orthography) and the 
word intended by the loan character is accounted for by phonetic compatibility 
in the initial consonants and rhymes similarly to the relation between characters 
that belong to the same xiesheng HI fj phonophoric series. Whether a manuscript 
character is a loan character, i.e., whether it stands for some other word than the 
one it regularly stands for in the standard orthography and which word it then 
actually stands for are judged on the basis of comparisons with received texts that 
have comparable contexts and wordings. In the case where a manuscript text has 
a matching transmitted version, words in the latter serve as the point of reference 
for the interpretation of the former. Thus a tongjia character and its standard re¬ 
ceived character counterpart also constitute phonologically related textual vari¬ 
ants. It is to be noted that the term tongjia in phonological or textual studies does 
not necessarily mean that the character is literally ‘borrowed for’ its received 
counterpart; it refers to the differences in character usages and the phonological 
relations that link the two words involved. What matters is identifying words be¬ 
hind those character variants and that has to be provided by the normal charac¬ 
ters by which the words are written. 

A phonological study of tongjia characters concerns in particular the alterna¬ 
tions of initials and rhymes between the two corresponding words in comparison 
with Middle Chinese and Old Chinese phonological systems; the outcome of the 
study is thus also to be stated in some relation to MC and OC. To illustrate the 
procedure I will present the first hexagram chapter of the Mawangdui silk manu¬ 
script “Zhouyi JH J§” (ca. 168 BCE) and its received version. Characters with pho¬ 
nologically related variants are bold-faced. 


I(“)i la.i-d.'iJi © 2016 Haeree Park, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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Phonologically related textual variants from the perspective of phonetic loans 
Mawangdui silk manuscript (ca. 168 BCE) Received 


81 H 

w i mntom 

An JUiSfflAJjiAA 

ah ma# 

AH iSftoJK# 

AS IftiSAfOliLAA 
^AtfCtiAfS 
M A MMIA1TA 


A 

tlA 

Ah JUiAfflfiJJiLAA 
AH AAAtf A=JSA# 

AH 

AA ^fiAA^JHAA 
±A AtiAtS 
fflAMMIAtTA 


tongjia pairs (MWD :: Received) 

Mjian < gjonX (*-an) ‘door-bolt’:: A qian < gjen (*-an) ‘Qian, hexagram name’ 

§ jin < tsimH (*-am) ‘soak’:: A qian < dzjem (*-am) ‘submerge’ 

!$B3 is unknown; Cf. H yue < yak (*-awk) ‘flute’:: ES yue < yak (*-awk) ‘jump’ 

SI fei [irregular tone] < bjwijH (*-aj) ‘sparrow’:: A fei < pjwij (*-aj) ‘fly’ 

Ir) shang < dzyangH (*-aq) ‘loft’:: A shang < dzyangH (*-aq) ‘up’ 

ffi kang < khangH (*-aq) ‘resist; raise; high’:: A kang < khangH (*-aq) ‘high’ 

i! dong < duwngH (*-oq) ‘thorough’:: A yong < yowngH (*-oq) ‘use’ 

The words jian it and qian A in the first pair share the MC initial g-, and this 
makes in a quantitative study one technical count of alternation or a case of con¬ 
tact between two words with the same initial g-; their MC rhymes are different as 
-jon and -jen, but they both belong to the OC rhyme group *-an. Since the OC 
source of g- is *g-, the phonetic compatibility of these two words is accounted for 
by their individual relation to an OC syllable in the phonetic form of *gan. It is 
not necessary to assume that the M is borrowed for A, or vice versa; there always 
exists the possibility that the word originally intended is neither jzan nor qian, but 
a third one of the same syllable type *gan. The second pair jin 81/ qian A shows 
an alternation between ts- and dz- which coincides with that between *ts- and 
*dz-; their MC rhymes are incompatible as -im vs. -jem, but again, their OC rhymes 
agree as *-am. Continuing this way a system of initial consonants and rhymes 
behind these tongjia alternations can be obtained. 
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Zhou Zumo in his classic article “Handai zhushu yu boshu zhong de tongjiazi 
yu guyin de kaoding (1984) has 

shown that the phonological phenomena reflected in Early Han manuscript 
tongjia characters are basically the same as those in xiesheng alternations. He 
presents a system of phonemic distinctions derived from the tongjia characters as 
an Old Chinese initial consonant system Zhou’s study is 

made in response to the Yinqueshan SHiKth (Shandong Linyi Emiff, 1972) and 
Mawangdui Sli| (Hunan Changsha Wlfy, 1973) Early Han manuscript discov¬ 
eries. 27 Similar results are obtained by Zhang Ru (1988) who combines the Shui- 
hudi Qin manuscripts with the two Han manuscript corpora, which is about half 
a century earlier than the latter. Zhao Liwei (2002) who exclusively deals with the 
Shuihudi manuscripts also confirms the phonological system of the xiesheng se¬ 
ries and the Shijing rhymes. 

Zhou Zumo begins the article pointing out the presence in these early manu¬ 
scripts of non-transmitted old character forms and of early tongjia characters 
known from the Zhou bronze script. In concluding remarks he comments on sim¬ 
ilarities between tongjia characters in the manuscripts and textual variants 
among received early Chinese literature. Zhou implies by this presentation that 
the agreement between the xiesheng and tongjia phonology on the overall pho¬ 
nological system is due to (at least partially) the orthography of the early script 
preserved in the early manuscripts. 

Given that the phonological system reflected in the phonologically related 
textual variants in the early manuscripts agrees with the Old Chinese, we can ex¬ 
pect to find in those textual variants information about individual OC word pro¬ 
nunciations. Note for instance the alternation between dong iM and ydng )IJ in the 
last line of the hexagram chapter cited above. Words with the phonetic compo¬ 
nent |r] from received early literature as collected in Karlgren’s Grammata Serica 
Recensa (1957, no. 1176) only include the two MC initials d- and th-, and so the OC 
initial of the words in this phonophoric series would be indeterminate between 
*L- (laterals) and *T- (dental stops) if the received orthography was our only avail¬ 
able source. The manuscript character ddng iM corresponding to the received 
ydng fld links the phonophoric series IrJ to that of : the S series (GSR #1185) 
contains words with MC d-, th-, y- and z-, and this combination clearly indicates 
an OC *1- initial. This tongjia alternation thus suggests that both the graphs In] 
and )tj are used to write words in the syllable type *loq, i.e., words with an initial 
of the *1- type and the rhyme *-oq. 


27 See Liu Baojun (1986) for a study exclusively of the Mawangdui manuscripts and Zhao Cheng 
(1986) for the Yinqueshan manuscripts. 
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If we examine words in the series le] and I IJ with their relatedness in mind, 
we might find a word-family whose members come from either the IrJ or thp HI 
series. But first note that the graph II] ^ (2IS) is in origin derived from |T| 

It turns out that the latter regularly appears as a phonetic component, 
but the former is rarely used other than for the lexical item ydng Hi ‘use’ in the 
received orthography. We identify a series of cognate words written with either 
[r] or S, whose root meaning is V penetrate. 

Alternating phonophorics |u] ~hl(S) and the word family *loq ✓penetrate 

W, i! ydng < yowngX < *loij?‘gush forth (as a spring)’ 28 
U, (Si tong < duwng < *11oij ‘(bamboo) tube’ 

I® tong < thuwng < *hlloi) ‘pass through’ 

ill dong < duwngH < *lloi)-s ‘fast current, penetrate, cave’ 29 

jEdbng < duwngH < *lloi)-s ‘thorough’ 

Thus the manuscripts afford us with supplementary or decisive information 
about previously uncertain cases, especially for those words whose Middle Chi¬ 
nese initials have two or more OC origins. Revised reconstructions based on such 
new evidence have further implications on word-family relations and text inter¬ 
pretations. 30 


2.2 A reconstruction system of Old Chinese phonology 

How the Old Chinese phonology is reconstructed bears directly on how we inter¬ 
pret graphic evolution and variations observed in the early Chinese writing sys¬ 
tem. In this section, I explain the Old Chinese phonological system which is em¬ 
ployed throughout this study. 

The Old Chinese phonology is reconstructed as a direct ancestor of the Middle 
Chinese which represents the phonological system underlying the Qieyun tj] HR 
(CE 601) rhyme dictionary. In the latter, the MC phonology is manifested in a kind 


28 This lexical item is taken from Karlgren’s GSR #1185. 

29 The meaning ‘cave’ for the character f|s| is not attested in early texts, but it seems to be etymo¬ 
logically the same as the early Chinese word associated with the character. 

30 See Li Yu (1994) for a comprehensive phonological study of manuscripts from the Qin and 
Han dynasties. See also Zhao Tong (2006) for an attempt at reconstructing a W.S. period Chu 
dialect phonology through Chu manuscripts. See Park (2009: 44-62) and 2011 for critical reviews 
of Li and Zhao respectively. 
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of syllable-structure analysis, which divides a syllable into two parts, initial con¬ 
sonant and rhyme, with the latter being realized in the four distinct tones, ping 
‘level’, shang ‘rising’, qu ‘departing’, and ru ‘entering’ tones. The first three tones 
occur in syllables with voiced endings and the last in voiceless stop endings. The 
initial consonants thereof is presented somewhat indirectly: the dictionary gives 
groups of homophonous words under each rhyme category, and the pronuncia¬ 
tion of each group is provided in a sound-gloss method called fanqie IxPJ ‘turn¬ 
ing and cutting’. This method indicates the pronunciation of one word by those 
of two other words which have the same initial and rhyme respectively with the 
sound being glossed. For example, H MC xjun ‘to cure (meat or fish) by exposure 
to smoke’ is glossed as i.e., MC xjoX ‘allow’ + hjun ‘say’, and the pronun¬ 

ciation xjun is reached by combining the initial x- of the first word and the -jun in 
ping tone of the second. The initial consonants can then be deduced by obtaining 
groups of the initial ‘spellers’. The original Qieyun only survives as manuscript 
fragments found in Dunhuang in the early-to-mid 20 th century, but the Guangyun 
ti (CE1008), an expanded redaction of the Qieyun which preserves the MC sys¬ 
tem of the latter intact remains today as our primary source (Zhou Zumo 1983). 

While the Qieyun dictionary gives so many clues to the sound system, the re¬ 
construction of the Middle Chinese is also crucially aided by the phonological 
analysis in the yuntu fl|8| ‘rhyme tables’ from the Tang and Song periods. These 
rhyme tables further analyze both initials and rhymes: each of the MC initial pho¬ 
nemes is given a name and assigned to a place of articulation, and all the rhymes 
are divided in four grades, namely, Division I through IV. The features defining 
these four grades, as expressed in the reconstruction by Karlgren (1954) consist 
in both vowel height and color. The reconstruction of MC phonology is quite un¬ 
problematic, especially after a general agreement on a few modifications to 
Karlgren’s system has been established by the time of F. K. Li (1971). Chinese his¬ 
torical linguists generally treat MC as a textually attested language, rather than a 
reconstructed language, so that MC syllables are conventionally not marked by 
an asterisk. Baxter 1992 proposed a “transcription” system based on the previ¬ 
ously established MC. I use Baxter’s MC transcription system in this study. 

The OC is a system which underlies both the rhymes of the Shijing ‘Book of 
Odes’ and the phonophoric system in the early Chinese writing system: the for¬ 
mer provides rhyming words which suggest rhyme categories 31 , the latter pro¬ 
vides groups of words written with the same phonetic graphic component (i.e.. 


31 OC rhyme categories are conventionally called “rhyme groups” as opposed to MC “rhymes”; 
in Chinese, the former is called yunbu tit *|! and the latter simply yun fi. 
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phonophoric), traditionally called xiesheng IIS series. The latter reveals the in¬ 
itial categories, because it requires compatibility in both in the initial and rhyme 
between two words to be written with the same phonophoric. 

While there is one coherent system which these two major written sources of 
OC converge on, as one can expect, there is evidence for dialect variation in all 
above mentioned sources. Baxter sometimes refers to the former ‘mainstream 
phonology’ as opposed to Old Chinese dialects. One may relate this ‘mainstream 
phonology’ to the “yayan §|” ‘Elegant Speech’ which refers to the lingua franca 
around the S.A. period. 32 A standard spoken Chinese should have existed before 
and after that time, so we may think of the yayan roughly overlapping with the 
entire Old Chinese phonological period, although we do not know the precise 
times for its rise and fall. 

As with any lingua franca, the yayan should have had some loan words from 
other dialects and languages; as a common language spoken by people(s) with 
different native dialects and languages, there could have been some frequently 
heard non-native “accents” as well. Thus at least part of the dialect mixture phe¬ 
nomenon observed in these sources could be attributed to the yayan itself as a 
realistic lingua franca, rather than to mixed origins of the written sources them¬ 
selves. 

In the following discussion of Old Chinese, xiesheng phonophoric series are 
presented in the standard received orthography. As discussed earlier, the re¬ 
ceived orthography in its essence represents the standard of the Qin regional 
script. For our purposes, this means that unless a character is proven to be of late 
origin, it is assumed to be consistent with the received orthography as of the late 
Warring States period (W.S. hereafter). It is important to bear this point in mind 
in order to anticipate comparisons of the latter with Chu manuscript phonophor- 
ics in later chapters. 


2.2.1 Overview 

The reconstruction system used in this study purports to reflect the phonemic 
distinctions that are generally acknowledged by historical phonologists of Old 
Chinese. Some characteristics of this system, which will be elaborated below are 
as follows. 


32 The Lunyu has the line: -T-BIftlS, W fSUi+1 (“Shuer diTfff” chapter) “These are the 

occasions for which Confucius speaks yayan: when he quotes the Book of Odes and the Book of 
Documents, and when he holds ceremonies, he always uses yayan”. 
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It notates the distinction between MC Division III (corresponding to OC Type 
B syllable) vs. I, II, IV (OC Type A syllable) as orthographic single vs. double con¬ 
sonants following the “Baxter-Sagart system version 0.97” (Sagart 2007). 33 

It reconstructs the coda *-r as proposed by Starostin (1989 [2010]), and as fur¬ 
ther developed in current “Baxter-Sagart system” (“version 0.98” [2008]- “ver¬ 
sion 1.0” [2011]). 

It has a set of uvular initials that accounts for the MC laryngeal initials (houyin 
Ullilf ‘throat sounds’); Baxter and Sagart accepted the reconstruction of uvulars 
originally proposed by Pan Wuyun (1997) with some modifications (Sagart and 
Baxter 2009). The system presented in this study follows Pan Wuyun’s 1997 orig¬ 
inal proposal rather than Baxter and Sagart’s modified version. 

It is different from Baxter 1992/ “Baxter-Sagart 0.97-1.0” in the treatment of 
the rhymes that are covered by the ‘Rounded vowel hypothesis’. 


2.2.1.1 The third vs. non-third division syllables and the second division 
medial *-r- 

The distinction between the third vs. non-third division syllables, featured in MC 
as the presence and absence of medial -j- or palatal initials respectively, is as¬ 
sumed to lie in the initial segment in the Old Chinese stage. While the precise 
phonetic nature of this distinction is still underdetermined, the former is written 
with a single letter and the latter with a double letter. Medial *-r- is reconstructed 
exactly like that in Baxter 1992, mainly for the second division syllables and ret¬ 
roflex initials, and also for some MC rhyme distinctions (for the second and third 
division rhyme couplets that come from the same OC rhyme group) and the 
chongniu syllables. 

For example, the three series of MC initials, the dental stops {(-, th-, d-}, ret¬ 
roflex stops {tr-, dr-, thr-}, and palatal affricates {fsy-, tsyh-, dzy-} which go back 
to a single stop series, (unless they have different origins such as the *1- type ini¬ 
tial) are reconstructed as follows. 


33 Baxter and Sagart since their “Baxter-Sagart 0.98” version (2008) have adopted in their re¬ 
construction system ‘pharyngealization’ as the phonetic feature in OC that conditioned the sep¬ 
aration of MC D-I, II, IV from MC D-III syllables, following Jerry Norman’s 1994 original proposal 
with some modifications. In this new interpretation, for e.g., the previous *tt-> t- corresponds to 
*t r - > t- (D-I, II, IV) and *ttr-> tr- to *t'r- > tr- (retroflex in D-II); the notation for D-III syllables 
appears unchanged after the new interpretation, for e.g., *tr-> trj- (retroflex in D-III), and *t-> 
tsy- (D-III) in both systems, but, it is used with a different meaning now, i.e, absence of pha- 
rangealization. 
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*t- > tsy- 

*t h - > tsyh- 

*d- > dzy- 

p alatal affricates (only in D-III) 

*tt- > t- 

*tt h - > th- 

*dd- > d- 

dental stops (only in D-I, II, IV) 

*tr- > trj- 

*t h r- > trhj- 

*dr- > drj- 

retroflex stops in D-III 

*ttr- > tr- 

*tt h r- > thr- 

*ddr- > dr- 

retroflex stops in II 


2.2.1.2 The initial *r- 

The OC source of MC l- is reconstructed as *r-. It has been shown by Schuessler 
(1974) and Yakhontov (1976 [1986]) among many others that the MC l- corre¬ 
sponds to III in Tibeto-Burman cognate words and Tai and Vietnamese loan 
words. More importantly, the MC l- is closely related to the medial *-r-: Yakhontov 
(1960 [1986]) observes that (a) the /- initial words rarely occur in D-II (i.e., the me¬ 
dial *-r- and MC 1- are in complementary distribution) and (b) words with velar or 
labial initials that have xiesheng contact with which were reconstructed by 
Karlgren as *K1 or *P1 type clusters, are often in D-II. F.K. Li (1971 [1982]) gives *-r- 
when the of K-/P- - l- alternation overlaps with D-II. For example, ge < kxk < 
*krak (ft ‘frame’ (D-II) ::lud< lak < *lal< [ft ‘name of a river’ and mai < mej < *mrag 
±1 (H) ‘bury’ (D-II): li < li < *ljag li ‘kind of wild cat’ (p. 24). Yakhontov suggests 
to reconstruct a single source for both the D-II vocalism and l- , viz., *1 and he 
later (1976 [1986]) revised it to *r. 

Words that have the MC aspirated dental or retroflex stop th- {tou ft!) or trh- 
{che M) and have xiesheng contact with l- are given *hr-, the voiceless counter¬ 
part of *r-. At present we do not have an explanation for the distinction in OC 
between th- and trh- words that are both in D-II. The word ta < that < *hrrat ft in 
contact with lai < lajH < *rrat-s ft! ‘rely on’ is in D-II; the word chai < trhaejH < 
*hrrat-s IS ‘scorpion’ in contact with li < IjejH < *rat-s M ‘grindstone’ is also in 
D-II. 


*r- > lj- *rr- > l- 

*hr- > trhj- (D-III) *hrr- > th- (D-I, II, IV) - trh- (D-II) 


2.2.1.3 The initials *1- and *[g]- 

The OC origin of MC y- (yusi ftlftl) is reconstructed as *1- (D-III) (except for a small 
number of cases that are related to the velar and uvular series) and MC d- initial 
words in xiesheng contact with the latter makes its non-D-III counterpart. Thus 
the OC system has *r- and *1- contrasting with each other. 

Pulleyblank (1962) discovered the now generally acknowledged *1- type 
xiesheng series which include members from the MC set of initials {th-, d-, trh-, 
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dr-, y-, sy-, zy-, s-, z-\. This set is characterized by the lack of the voiceless unas¬ 
pirated obstruents such as t-, and tr- and tsy- and the inclusion of alveolar and 
palatal fricatives. The y- and d- are almost always present in a series that lacks t-, 
and tr- and tsy- and thus their presence alone can be reasonably taken as an in¬ 
dication of the *1- series in the absence of the other less frequently occurring items 
such as dr-, trh- and zy- etc. So we will not assume another dental origin of y-. The 
developments of the *1- series initials are as follows. The reconstructions for zy- 
(<chuan IS) and z(j)- (xie IT) are more tentative than the others in the series. 


i->y- 

*11- > d- 

hl-> sy- 

*hll-> th- 

lr-> drj- 

*llr-> dr- 

hlr-> trhj- 

*hllr-> trh- 

sl- > sj- 

*sll- > s- 

zl- > zy- 

*zll- > z/- 34 


Some of y- initial words have contact with MC velar and laryngeal initials which 
are reconstructed with velar and uvular initials in OC. This phenomenon may be 
interpreted as an effect of velar/uvular palatalization. But we do not know the 
conditioning factor. Note the pairs, 

yu < yoX tfi} ‘join’:: ju < kjoX (*k-) |I ‘raise’ (both characters contain the phonophoric yd < 
r/ae ‘fang’); 

yang < yang ¥ ‘sheep’:: yong < hjwserjX (*Gw-) M (variant of 2K) ‘eternal’; 
yt < yiX B ‘already ’:: gdi < kojX (*1<-) St ‘change’. 35 

I will write *[g]- (> y-) which stands for some sort of voiced guttural stop with its 
point of articulation underdetermined. 

Baxter-Sagart system reconstructs *G- for y- with velar/uvular contacts. This 
*G- is posited as the non-labialized counterpart to *G W -, the origin of hj- which is 
almost always with medial -w-. However, it is still not satisfactory to assume that 
such cases of y- come only from uvulars rather than velars when there is no inde¬ 
pendent evidence that supports the reconstruction of uvular origins on the 
whole. Because Baxter-Sagart assumes that a xiesheng series with both uvular 
and velar initials must be reconstructed with uvular root initials (see section 


34 (Cf. Baxter and Sagart *m-l- > zy- and *s-m-l- > sy-. For example (Baxter 2010:173), sht < zyik 
< *m-lak ‘eat’ :: It si < ziH < *s-m-lak-s ‘feed’ :: fifp shi < syik < *lak ‘decorate’ :: (ffi chi < trhik < 
*lrak ‘firm’) 

35 The two characters yf E and si E developed from a single early script form, ^ GEM) 
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2.2.1.5 for more detail), this *G- > y- leads to many instances of the velarizing *Ca.- 
. I think that MC velar initials in contact with y- can simply be reconstructed as 
OC velars as usual. An example of a xiesheng series with interchanges between y 
and velar stops in Baxter-Sagart system (example from Sagart and Baxter 
2009:231) is: 

^ yang < yang < *G(r)ang ‘sheep’:: % qlang < khjang < *Ca.q h aq ‘Western tribes’:: # jiang 
< kjang < *Ca.qai) ‘a family name’. 

In a simpler alternative reconstruction that I suggest here: ^ *[g]ang, % *khaq, jl *kaq. 


2.2.1.4 The initials *z-, *s-g- and *s-d- 

The MC z- has a few distinct sources including *z- itself. The z- occurs only with 
D-III finals and it conspicuously makes xiesheng contact with initials in all points 
of articulation but the labials i.e., with the *1- series, plain dental stop, alveolar 
sibilant, as well as velars series. F.K. Li reconstructed *rj- for 2 - (in non-velar con¬ 
nections), which is then in a sort of complementary distribution with his *r- for y- 
(yusi PgulZS). Li assumed this *r- to have phonetic quality like an alveolar flap so 
that it can have xiesheng contact widely with all acute initials. The *r- is now gen¬ 
erally reconstructed for MC l- as discussed above. In addition, there is no compel¬ 
ling reason to combine y- and 2 - as a single phoneme. A xiesheng series such as 
the the E series (GSR #972) which consists of words with s- and 2 - makes the 
existence of a distinct phoneme like *z- quite plausible: si < si E ‘superintend’:: 
si < siH fnj ‘spy’:: ci< zi EJ ‘spring sacrifice’:: si < ziH If ‘continue, inherit’. Given 
the alternation of *s- and *z-, the two words xiang < sjangH< *saq-s III ‘observe, 
appearance’ and xiang < zjangX < *zaq? (or *N-saq?) \% ‘appearance, image’ 
make a good pair of cognate words. 

The 2 - in contact with velar initials may not be accounted for by *z-. Some 
examples of 2 - ~ k- (or ng-) alternations are: 

xie < zjae f|i ‘skewed’:: yd < ngae IT ‘fang’; 

song < zjowngH ‘litigate ’:: gong < kuwng ‘lord’; 

si < ziX E ‘sixth of the Earthly Branch’ ::gdi < kojX ‘change’. 36 

We will follow F.K. Li’s suggestion to reconstruct *s-g- > 2 - (1982: 88-91). Thus *s- 
ga for xie *s-goq-s for song nE and *s-ga? for si E. 


36 The character Sit is written with the phonetic E ( var. E), not with E in the early script (the 
Chu bamboo script and Qin Seal script). 
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Another probable source of *z- is *s-d-. The word xi < zjek 0 is written with 
TT shi < dzyek < *dal< ji ‘stone’ in Chu manuscripts, which suggests *s-dak for 
MC zjek ‘mat’. In fact, the received character IS seems to have had the same com¬ 
ponent 5 in origin, but it became unrecognizable through graphic evolution. 
(See Section 4.3.1). 


2.2.1.5 Uvular initials 

The reconstruction of the uvular series *q-, *q h - and *G- as the respective origins 
of the MC ? - ( ying §S), x- (xiao BH), and hj- (yusan nfifH) follows Pan Wuyun (1997). 
The OC thus has a stop series in the uvular point of articulation with the regular 
three-way distinction contrasting with the velar stop series {*k-, *k h -, *g-} in the 
system. MC hekou (syllables with medial -w-) and kaikou (without -w-) syllables 
are strictly divided in xiesheng series, i.e., a given phonophoric series consists 
entirely of either hekou or kaikou syllables, thus the -w- is treated as a feature of 
initial in OC stage: a labio-velar series is reconstructed separately from the velar 
series as {*k w -, *k wh -, *g w -} and so is the labio-uvular series {*q w -, *q wh -, *G W -} from 
its plain uvular counterpart. The rules of the developments of the velar/uvular 
initials are as follows: 


k- > kj- 

*kk- > k- 

k h - > khj- 

*kk h - > kh- 

g- > gj- 
[g]->y- 

*gg- > h- 

G- > hj- 

*GG- > h- 

q- > ?j- 

*qq- > ?- 

q h - > xj- 

*qq h - > x- 


k w - > kjw- 

*kk w - > kw- 

k wh - > khjw- 

*kk wh - > khw- 

g w - > gjw- 

*gg w - > hw- 

G w - > hjw- 

*GG W - > hw- 

q w - > ?jw- 

*qq w - > ?w- 

q wh - > xjw- 

*qq wh - > xw- 


2.2.1.6 The diphthongs -wa- and -wa- 

Baxter’s rounded vowels *o and *u before the dental codas, *-n, *-t, *-j and *-r are 
replaced by *-wa- and *-wa- respectively in this study. 

Baxter 1992/ Baxter-Sagart 0.97-1.0 The system in this study 
*-on *-wan 

*-ot *-wat 

*-oj *-waj 

*-or *-war 


-un 


-wan 
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-ut 

*-W9t 

-uj 

*-W3j 

-ur 

*-wsr 


The -w-, though labeled ‘medial’, has rounding effect on the main vowel when 
the vowel is followed by a dental coda so it does affect rhyming. Let us explain 
the *-wan/*-on case as a representative of all the eight pairs in question. Words 
in the syllable type *Kwan (I<: velar or uvular) still have some contact with those 
in type *Kan or *Tan (T: acute initials), but those in *Twan (equivalent of Baxter’s 
*Ton) have almost no contact with the latter. So it seems that the rounding effect 
of *-w- is the greatest when both the initial and coda are dental. The -w- in *-wan 
after a velar or uvular initial simultaneously has rounding effect on the initial. In 
other words the -w- is as much part of the labio-velar/uvular initials as it is part 
of vocalism, so that *Kwan and *Kan type syllables do not appear in the same 
xisheng series. 

F.K. Li gave the diphthong *-ua- for the dental hekou syllables in the *-an 
group to account for the fact that they do not rhyme with *Tan or *Kan but they 
do rhyme with *Kwan. See for example the word reconstructions duan < dwanH < 
*duanh ‘cut’ and zhuan < trjwenX < trjuanx || ‘turn’ (1971 [1982]: 55). Since 
the complete segregation in rhyming between kaikou and hekou syllables is re¬ 
stricted to dental initials, the distinction between *-ua- and *-wa- can be dis¬ 
pensed with. We will discuss the ‘Rounded vowel hypothesis’ in some detail in 
Section 2.2.2.2. 

Except for the rounded vowels before dental codas, I follow Baxter’s assign¬ 
ment of phonetic values to the traditional OC rhyme categories; Baxter’s ‘Front 
vowel hypothesis’ is also followed. In this hypothesis. Division IV syllables are 
reconstructed with the front vowels *e and *i, separately from the groups they 
traditionally belong to, which have non-front vowels. F.K Li’s system has the 
diphthongs Ms- and *-ia- in such cases. For example, Baxter’s *-en by the Front 
vowel hypothesis generally corresponds to Li’s Man and Baxter’s *-iw to Magw 
(See Baxter 1992: 240-47 for details). 


2.2.1.7 Nasal initials, *N- prefix, *s- prefix 

The nasal initials, both the voiced and voiceless, are analogous with their oral 
stop initial counterparts in the status of the kaikou/ hekou distinction: 

(a) The *m- and *hm- do not have labialized counterparts. E.g., there is no con¬ 
trast such as *man vs. *mwan or *hman vs. *hmwan. 
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(b) The -w- is rare after *n-; no case of -w- after *hn- has been known. This is 
parallel with the fact that the distribution of -w- is limited after dental stop 
and sibilant initials. 

(c) The *q- and *hq- contrast with the labio-velar-nasals *q w - and *hq w - respec¬ 
tively. 

The MC -w- is non-phonemic after the labials {p -, ph-, h-\ (P- hereafter) and their 
OC sources {*p-, *p\ *b-} (*P-) do not require a phonemically distinctive -w-. 
Thus for example, an OC syllable *Pan has no hekou counterpart such as *Pwan 
that contrasts with it, and it rhymes freely with either *Kwan/*Twan or 
*Kan/*Tan. The same is true of the nasals in the same point of articulation *m- 
and *hm-. The *hm- is reconstructed for MC x- initial words that have xiesheng 
contact with m-. The words with x- in these cases are usually in hekou syllables, 
but some are in kaikou (F.K. Li 1982:100). It is reasonable to assume that the for¬ 
mer is the regular reflex of the *hm-, which preserves the -w- as a trace of the early 
labial nasal initial and the latter is a result of irregular loss of this feature: *hm- > 
xw- (regular) ~ x- (irregular). Note the following examples: 

hu < xwot < *hmmat M. ‘neglect’:: wti < mjut < *mat 2d ‘should not’ 
him < xwon < *hmman H (j() ‘dusk’:: min < mjin < *m[i/a]n S ‘citizen’ 
huang < xwang < *hmmai) fie ‘barren’:: wang < mjang < *mai) LT ‘be gone’ 
hei < xok < *hmmak M ‘black ’:: mo < mok < *mmak 1! ‘ink’ 

Note that when x- goes back to the uvular *q h -, the -w- that follows it is phonemic, 
projected as a feature of the labio-uvular initial *q wh -. 

The -w- is limited after acute initials in general, and so it rarely occurs after 
n-. One phonophoric series that may be reconstructed with *nw- is: nuan < nwanX 
< *nnwan? ~M, M ‘warm’, id. ‘nuptial gift good’. The *hn- is reconstructed for 
the alternations between th- or trh- ( che Wl initial) and n- as well as between sy- 
{shu Hr) and n-. For example: 

tan < thanH < *hnnar-s ill ‘sigh’:: nan < nan < *nnar SI ‘difficult’ 37 

chi < trhjiX < *hnra? ft ‘shame’:: er < nyiX < *na? If ‘ear’ 

shu < syoH < *hna-s Si ‘forgive’ ::nu< njoX < *nra? ic ‘woman’. 

The *hnw- would have to based on these dental or palatal initials in hekou finals 
that also have xiesheng contact with n-, but such a case is not found. 


37 Baxter and Sagart (2008 [revised 2010]), Baxter (2010), Sagart and Baxter (2012: 42) propose 
that *hnn- (in Type A) in a “Western dialect”, goes to x- as in ?H han < xanH < *hnnar-s. 
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MC ng- (= i]) words with and without -w- are separated with each other in 
xiesheng series. Thus we reconstruct *r] w - contrasting with *rp. Compare for ex¬ 
ample, the series id with the X series: yue < ngjwot < *q w at J] ‘moon’, id. JfJ ‘cut 
off feet’, wai < ngwajH < *qq w at-s X ‘outer’ vs. ai < ngajH < *qi)at-s X ‘plant 
name, yi < ngjojH < *qat-s X var. XiJ ‘mow’. The *hq- is reconstructed for*- alter¬ 
nating with ng-. The distinction between xw- and x- in this case is reasonably as¬ 
sumed to reflect that between *hq w - and *hq-. For example, 

xii < xwjoX < *hq w ra? IT ‘allow’:: wu < nguX < *i)i) w a? T 3 ‘afternoon’ 

xt < xje < *hrj(r)aj ‘sacrificial animal’ 1# :: yt < ngjeH < *i)(r)aj-s It ‘proper’. 

Mei Tsu-lin (2012) suggests to reconstruct *sm- > x(w)-, *sn- > th-, and *sq- > x- 
with prefix *s- instead of the voiceless nasal series {*hm-, *hn-, *ht]-}. 38 Mei ar¬ 
gues that the prefix *s- can account for cognate pairs with initial vocing alterna¬ 
tion in general, that is, for obstruent and sonorant initials alike. 39 

The Baxter-Sagart system reconstructs a nasal prefix *N- for pairs with ob¬ 
struent initials. For example, h'X *N-p ? rat-s > bsejH > bai ‘suffer defeat’ :: same 
character *p ? rat-s > pxjH > bai ‘defeat (transitive)’; 5)!j *N-pret > bjet > bie ‘be 
separated’ (intransitive):: same character *pret > pjet > bie ‘separate’ (transitive) 
(Sagart and Baxter 2012). 40 In contrast, Mei’s reconstruction for these are: W. 
*brads > beejH:: *s-brads > paejH, and 51) *brjat > bjet *s-brjat > pjet. 

Mei’s *s- and Baxter-Sagart’s *N- have opposite effects, both phonetically 
and morphosyntactically: the *s- devoices the following root initial, and it is va¬ 
lency-increasing (associated with such syntactic and semantic features as transi¬ 
tive, causative, denominative, active, directive, outer-directed, intensive); *N- 
voices the following initial and it is valency-decreasing (intransitive, anticausa¬ 
tive, stative, inactive, inner-directed). With *s-, the voiced variant is the simplex, 
from which the voiceless one derives; with *N-, the direction of derivation is the 
opposite. 

The given syntactic and semantic relation may be explained equally well ei¬ 
ther by *s- or *N-. In Tibeto-Burman languages, parallels of both the prefixes *N- 
(nasal, voiced, and voicing) and *s- (sibilant, voiceless, and devoicing) are widely 


38 The first member of this set was first proposed by Dong Tonghe (1944). F.K. Li subsequently 
completed the series by adding the last two, and this is followed in Baxter/Baxter-Sagart’s sys¬ 
tem. 

39 See Karlgren (1956: 9-11) for a long list of such pairs. 

40 Sagart and Baxter (2012) is written in response to Mei (2012) to defend *N- against *s-. See Zev 
Handel (2012) for a review of Mei Tsu-lin (2012) versus Sagart and Baxter (2012). 
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distributed (see Matisoff 2003: 87-104). 41 They are sometimes found within the 
same language, even in one and the same etymon such as Written Tibetan mnam 
‘have an odor’ (intransitive) and snam ‘sniff something’ (transitive). Old Chinese 
cannot be compared with any TB language at face value to confirm or deny either 
*N- or *s-. This is because, one the one hand, parallels of either prefix are readily 
encountered, and on the other hand, the difficulty of determining the origin of 
voicing alternation exists commonly in TB languages as well, e.g., in Tibetan 
(Jacques 2012), since *s- sometimes leaves as its trace devoicing. Sagart’s (2003, 
2006) proposal that the prenasalization in Old Chinese loanwords to Hmong- 
Mien reflects OC *N- is quite convincing. 

As Sagart and Baxter (2012) explain, a strong advantage of reconstructing 
*hm- etc., voiceless nasals at OC stage, against *sm- etc., is that it leaves a space 
for *s- prefixed sonorant initials which can explain MC s- that appears in sonorant 
series. The contrast between a voiceless sonorant and a *s- prefixed one is illus¬ 
trated in the following xiesheng series: 

A ren < nyin < *nii) ‘(other) person’:: fg xin < sinH < *s-nii)-s ‘truthful’:: # {A+'Ij in Chu 
manuscripts} shen < syin < *nii) ‘body, oneself (Cf. Tibetan snying ‘heart’):: (Z ren < nyin < 
*nii) ‘kindness’:: A qian < tshen < *s.n ? ii) ‘thousand’:: ^ {A+A in bronze inscriptions} 
man < nen < *C.n ? ii) ‘harvest, year’ (Cf. TB *nip, *s-nir) ‘year’) (ibid.: 40-42) (Baxter-Sagart 
system writes a prefix of known functions with a hyphen, of unknown functions with a dot 
as stated in Sagart and Baxter 2012: 43). 

Though rejected for the voicing alternation, the *s- prefix with its valency-in- 
creasing functions is well recognized in Baxter-Sagart system otherwise. For ex¬ 
ample: 


lit shi < zyik < *m-l 0 k ‘eat’:: tk si < ziH < *s-m-lak-s ‘feed’ (Baxter 2010:173); 

‘M dang < taq < *t'ai) ‘have the value of, rank with’:: ffi} shang < syang < *s-tai) (“to estimate 
is to give a value”, Sagart and Baxter 2012: 45). 


41 In fact, the best attested affixes in Tibeto-Burman derivational morphology are *s-, *m-, *a- 
(the last in Benedict 1972: 121-123, but reconstructed differently as *7a etc., with several proto¬ 
level variants in Matisoff 2003: 104-117). The *s- and *m- make a clear opposition of valency- 
decreasing vs. valency-increasing functions. The *a-/ *7V(C) has many distinct functions, in¬ 
cluding nominalization, marking kinship terms third person possessive or verb agreement, verb 
aspectual prefix (Matisoff 2003:104-117). 
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2.2.1.8 Sources of MC sy- 

MC sy- has multiple OC sources which include voiceless sonorants and clusters 
with *s- prefix: *hl- in Type B, (mentioned in 2.2.1.3 above, *hll- [in Type A] goes 
to th-), *hr]- through palatalization, *s-K- also through palatalization (see 2.2.1.9 
below) and the cluster *s-t-. The last is reconstructed when sy- appears in a series 
together with f- < *tt- (Type A) and fsy- < *t- (Type B). The *s-prefixation is neat 
when the alternation between sy- and f- or fsy- is concomitant with semantic re¬ 
lation, such as in: 


tl sht < syik < *s-tak ‘to be aware’:: same character zhi < tsyi < *tak-s ‘remember’ 

Some examples of *s-t- > sy- in Baxter-Sagart (Baxter 2010:170) are: 

jft, S, & zheng < tsyingX < *taij? ‘raise, rescue’ :: IT sheng < sying < *s-tai) ‘rise’ :: if deng 
< tong < *t'ai) ‘rise’:: W; zheng < tsying < *tai) ‘(for steam) to rise’ 

Hr shu < syo < *s-ta (“ Shuowen : ‘U shu means ‘to write’, the graph is com¬ 

posed of # ‘brush’ and of which the latter is the phonetic’”):: ff du < tu < *t'a ‘capital 
city’:: =#, zhu < tsyoX < *ta? ‘boil’:: zhu < trjo < *tra ‘pig’. 

2.2.1.9 Palatalization of velar and uvular initials 

It is generally agreed that when MC velar or nasal stops {k-, kh-, g-, ng-\ and pal¬ 
atal sibilants {fsy-, tsyh-, dzy-, sy-, zy-, ny-} are found in the same xiesheng series, 
the latter originated from OC velar stops, viz., through velar palatalization. As 
will be illustrated below, no completely satisfying proposals on the conditioning 
factor for this sound change have been put forth thus far. I will notate such OC 
velar (and also uvular, [to be discussed below]) initials by writing “palatalizing” 
in parenthesis next to the OC word forms. The sound changes assumed are: 

*k- > fsy- *k h - > tsyh- *g- > dzy- MC palatal affricates, 

*r]- > ny- MC voiced palatal nasal, 

*hp- > sy- MC voiceless palatal fricative 

The developments of OC velar nasals *ry and *hp- are asymmetrical: the voiced 
one becomes palatal nasal ny-, while the voiceless one loses its nasality and be¬ 
comes sy-. Baxter (2010) suggests that *hp- (*i)- in his notation) first becomes x-, 
the regular MC reflex of *hiy, which then palatalizes to become sy-. An example 
of this is (175): 

re < nyet < *ijet ‘heat’ :: ^ shi < syejH < *xet-s < *i)et-s ‘authority’ :: yi < nghjiejH < 
*net-s (I!) ‘establish’ (with Baxter’s own notation (I!) meaning ‘irregular’, indicating a velar 
initial in D-III word with a front vowel which should have become palatalized but remained 
a velar.) 
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Velar stops have occasional contacts with fricatives sy- and zy- as well as with 
affricates. Sagart and Baxter (2012: 46-50) recently proposed that *s-k- and *s-g- 
may be reconstructed respectively in such cases: presumably *s-k- first changed 
to *s-tsy- then became sy- {ibid.-. 48): 

ffi) chi < syeH < *s.k h e-s ‘wing’:: ft zhi < tsye < *ke ‘branch’ 

ft shou < syuw < *s-kiw ‘collect, harvest’:: ,#| jiu < kjuw < *k(r)iw ‘unite’ 

zp shi < zyijH < *s-gij?-s ‘show’:: ft shi < dzyijX < *gij? ‘look, see’:: )|j ql < gij < *grij ‘place 

name’. For the last two series, the causative/transitive function of *s- is evident. 

Velar palatalization from OC to MC is rather marginal, compared to the regular 
palatalization of dental stop initials *t-, *t\ *d- etc. to palatal sibilants in Type B 
syllables (see 2.2.1.1 above); its conditioning factor is not entirely clear except that 
since MC palatal initials occur only in D-III syllables, it is given that the palatal¬ 
izing velars are in OC Type B. Baxter (1992: 210-214) agreed with Pulleyblank 
(1962: 98-107) who proposed that front nuclear vowels such as *i, and *e caused 
palatalization. Some examples with front vowels are: 

ft zhi <tsye < *ke ‘branch’:: ft ji < gjeX (chongniu III) < *gre? ‘skill’ 
h zhi< tsyijX < *kij? ‘fine-tasting’:: ft qi < khejX < *khij? ‘bow the head to the ground’ 
g» chen < dzyin < *gin ‘servant’:: S jian < ken < *kin ‘solid’ 

Front vowels as conditioning factors may seem natural, but this can hardly be 
established as a rule for OC because there are so many exceptions: cases of both 
a front vowel failing to cause palatalization and palatalization occurring before a 
non-front vowel. Baxter 1992 addressed both types of exceptions. Some examples 
of palatalization before a non-front vowel are: 

jp chi < tsyhek < *k h ak ‘red’:: # he < xaek < *qqrak or *hqqrak ‘flame, outstanding’ 

(t che < tsyhae < *k h a ‘chariot’:: fp ft < Icjo < *k(r)a ‘chariot’ 

Jl shun < dzywinH < *gwan-s ‘obedient’ :: )l|, «< chudn < tsyhwen < *k wh [a/a]n ‘stream, 
river’:: {(( (i) 1 ) lain < khwon < *k wh an ‘hexagram name, Kun’ 42 

Baxter and Sagart now seem to suggest that front vowels are not the only possible 
explanation. They still consider velar initials before a front vowel that did not 
palatalize exceptions. For example ft, ji < kjit < *kit ‘auspicious’ (I!), $5 qing < 


42 Baxter-Sagart Version 1.0 has *lun-s for till xun < xjunH, with x- being considered a case of a 
dialect development of the voiceless lateral; 111, <{< chudn < tsyhwen is reconstructed *t.lun with 
*t.- accounting for the palatalization. But as illustrated above there are two words written with 
HI, <« which point to a velar-uvular series (GSR #422). See Park 2008 for a discussion of the Jl| 
series. 
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khjieng < *keq ‘light’ (I!), $X yi < ngjiejH < *qet-s ‘to plant’ (I!) (2010: 168). For 
velars palatalizing before non-front vowels, however, they have introduced a *t- 
prefix which apparently causes palatalization. We find the following examples in 
the Baxter-Sagart version 1.0 lexicon. 

tb chui < tsyhwijH < *t.k h ut-s ‘bring, take out’:: 131 qu < khjut < *k h ut ‘subdue’ 

ff , + shi < dzyip < *t.gap ‘troop of ten men (ft), ten (+)’ :: It ji < kejH < *k'ij-s ‘calculate’ 43 

The *t- prefix is also used for palatalizing uvulars. See below. 

Uvular stops have close contact with velar stops in xiesheng and word-family re¬ 
lations, so palatalization of uvular stops should also be expected. It is reasonable 
to assume that if a MC palatal is found in an unambiguous uvular xiesheng series 
then the palatal comes from a uvular. Analogously with palatalization of velar 
stops illustrated above, we may assume the following sound changes: 

*q- > tsy- *q h - > tsyh- *G- > dzy- 

For palatals in mixed velar-uvular series, their OC origins are indeterminate be¬ 
tween the two, velars and uvulars. For example, either *q wh an or *k wh an is possi¬ 
ble for the above mentioned jl|, ((( chuan < tsyhwen and likewise, either *G w an-s 
or *g w an-s is possible for 111 shun < dzywinH, because of the jl[, ((( series has a 
uvular initial word till xiin < xjunH< *q wh an-s ‘instruct’ as well as a velar one «( ( 
14') kun < khwon < *k wh an ‘hexagram name, Kun’. This problem does not arise in 
Baxter-Sagart system, because in the latter all words in mixed series are recon¬ 
structed with uvular root initials. As with velar palatalization, we find in their 
lexicon the prefix *t- before a uvular that goes to a palatal affricate. Examples are: 

fi chu < tsyhoX (H) < *t.q h a?(-s) ‘be at, (place, n.)’:: lM hu < xuX < *q' h ra? ‘tiger’ 

IS qian < tsyen < *t-qan ‘gruel’ (*t with a hyphen in the original):: f)i yan < yenX < *N-qan? 
‘overflow’. 

For palatal fricatives, the part of y- (palatal glide) descending from *G- (discussed 
above in 2.2.1.3) counts as a case of palatalization (Sagart and Baxter 2009: 229- 
230), and *q h - as a possible source of sy- through palatalization before front vow¬ 
els is uncertain {ibid.: 226, 229). 


43 Baxter-Sagart reconstructs this word as a Zhi Is group word. Wang Li (2000: 1260) assigns 
this word to the Zhi ff (*-it) group. Given the latter, since the MC has the qu tone, the coda can 
be reconstructed *-t-s, thus kejH < *kkit-s. If h is the phonophoric, this *-t-s should have come 
from *-p-s, i.e., *kkit-s < *kkip-s. See below 2.2.1.11 for *-p-s > *-t-s. 
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2.2.1.10 The coda *-r 

The coda *-r is reconstructed as proposed by Starostin (1989 [2010]) and further 
developed in Baxter-Sagart system Version 0.98-1.0 (since 2008). 4/1 The *-r has 
been reconstructed in various systems in order to explain contacts between MC 
finals ending in -n and a vowel (- 0 ) or -j. Such contacts appear as split in xiesheng 
series and inter-rhyming between the traditional rhyme groups Yuan ft (Baxter’s 
[1992] *-an, *-un, *-en) and Ge ifx (*-aj, *-oj); and also between Wen X (*-in [now 
*-an], *-un) and Wei ]it (*-ij [now *-aj], *-uj) or Zhi ISt (*-ij). For example, fffi zhi < 
tsyeH‘a kind of ritual vessel’, a vowel-ending syllable occurs in the same xiesheng 
series with ip. dan < tan ‘single’, ?¥ dan < danH‘ pellet’ and f%zhan < tsyenH ‘bat¬ 
tle’ etc.; J# bo <paH ‘to sow’ is in the same series with # fan < phjon ‘a turn’, Wt 
fan < pjon ‘fence’, ffi fan < bjon ‘burn’ etc.; tif'M hui < xjwij ‘bright’ with W hun < 
hwon ‘chaotic’, ljl jun < kjun ‘troop’ etc.; ifl er < nyeX ‘you’ and M xi< sje ‘seal’ 
with f| xian < sjenX ‘autumnal hunt’. Some characters have double readings 
without any difference in meaning, for e.g.. If is read tuo < da as well as dian < 
ten, and tan < dan, all of which mean ‘bluish-black horse with white spots’ in the 
Shijing (GSR #147); some words in the -n ~ - 0 /-j alternation are semantically 
linked, in which cases, etymological relations are suspected. 

Karlgren (1954) reconstructed *-r for MC open ending syllables that have 
xiesheng contacts with *-n > -n, assuming that these two codas were phonetically 
similar enough for xiesheng alternation and inter-rhyming: the *-r in his system 
was reconstructed for part of Ge, Wei, Zhi rhyme group words alternating with 
words ending in *-n; the codas for the former three groups otherwise were recon¬ 
structed *- 0 (Ge) or *-d (Wei, Zhi) in his system. F.K. Li (1971) followed Karlgren 
except that he reconstructed the entire Ge group words as *-ar. Karlgren (1956: 
18) gave the following pairs as examples of cognate words with alternation of *-n 
(> -n) and *-r (> -j/- 0 ). 

ft *b’ian >pin ‘female’:: id. *b’iar > hi ‘female’ 

itt *sian > xian ‘to wash’:: id. *siar > xi ‘wash’ 

M *xiwan > xuan ‘to sun, to dry in the sun’:: id. *xiuar > hui ‘sunlight’ 

SI *nan > nan ‘difficulty, disaster’:: SI *nar > nuo ‘to expel malign influences’. 

Starostin (2010 [1989]: 224-226) disagreed with Karlgren’s assumption that the tra¬ 
ditional rhymes ending in *-n could have xiesheng and rhyme contact with *-r > - 
j/ 0 . He proposed that a traditional rhyme group with *-n in fact contained two 
distinct rhymes, one with *-n, and another with *-r: *-r mainly goes to -n, but in 


44 1 am grateful to Bill Baxter for explaining to me the methodological principle for reconstructing 
*-r, and bringing my attention to the recent Chinese translation of Starostin’s 1989 book (2010). 
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dialects it goes to -j or - 0 . Among words in the Yuan (*-an) group, he illustrates, 
T- kan, *$£ ?an, M pan belong to the *-an type; W- tan Pi than Jj§ pwan to the *-ar 
type. He argues that these two rhymes do not contact each other in Shijing rhym¬ 
ing, and that the words ending in *-r often find Tibeto-Burman cognate words in 
*-r. 45 In Karlgren’s reconstruction, the MC -n alternating with - 0 /-j still comes 
from *-n, but in Starostin’s, it comes from *-r. 46 

The Baxter-Sagart system (since “ver. 0.98” [2008]), follows Starostin, and 
further suggests that the change *-r > -j /0 occurred in a dialect spoken in Shan¬ 
dong peninsula, namely, the “Eastern dialect”. This supposition is based on Han 
commentaries on W.S. classics. They cite for instance a line from Zheng Xuan % 
A commentary to the Liji, “^Jft Zhongyong” chapter: “St^cArtllWAT” ‘[King 
Wu] once and for all defeated Yi[n] and took possession of all under heaven’, to 
which Zheng Xuan notes ‘yi [?aj] should be 

read as yin [?ar], This is an error of pronunciation. The people of Qi pronunonuce 
yin [?ar] like yi [?aj] (2008 [2010]: 49). The following table summarizes the differ¬ 
ence between Karlgren/F.K. Li and Starostin/Baxter-Sagart in the reconstruction 
of *-r: 

Karlgren (1954), F.K. Li (1971) Starostin (1989), Baxter-Sagart ver. 0.98-1.0 
*-n>-n *-r>-n (some dialects/main development) 

*-r > -j or -0 *-r > -j or -0 (some dialects/ Eastern dialect) 


45 Matisoff (2003: 401-403) presents a Chinese comparanda to Tibeto-Burman etyma recon¬ 
structed with *-r, containing about 30 words chosen from about 60 originally proposed in Bene¬ 
dict (1972). As illustrated in the table below, there is significant overlap between Matisoff s sug¬ 
gested cognate words and those reconstructed with *-r in Baxter-Sagart version 1.0. 
Chinese-Proto Tibeto-Burman Baxter-Sagart ver. 1.0 (2011) 

cognates (Matisoff 2003) 

SI yan *?a :r *? v <r>ar-s ‘a kind of quail’ 

‘IS fan *pwa(:)r *bar‘burn, roast’ 

itS hui *hwa:r *q" h ar ‘bright, brilliant’ 

Mfen *pur - *pir*par‘fly (v.), soar’ 

xian *sar *ser? ‘rare, few’ 

It sudn *su:r ~ *swa:r*sT>r‘sour’ 


; Myan *ya:r *ler?‘flow out, extend’ 

46 Starostin also noted that the *-r subgroup lacked Division II words, and this may be because 
the D-II medial *-r- and coda *-r were not compatible in an OC syllable. This observation is ap¬ 
parently denied in Baxter and Sagart’s reconstruction; after going through the entire GSR lexicon 
and more using the given criteria for distinguishing *-r and *-n, they reconstruct many words in 
the “System 1.0” lexicon with both medial *-r- and coda *-r. 
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An example of -n - -j /0 dialect variation originating from *-r in the Baxter-Sagart 
system is: IK xian < xjonH ‘offer sacrifice’, which has another reading as sud < sa 
) ‘libation’ recorded in the Guangyun : these reflect *-r developing into *-n 
and *-j (> 0 ) in different OC dialects, thus *qar-s > xjonH > xian and *s-q ? ar > *saj 
> sa . Accordingly, two other words in the same series are reconstructed with *-r: 
)sf yan< ngjonH < *qar-s ‘boiler’ and )M xi < xjeH < *q(r)ar-s ‘entertain’ (Baxter 
2010 : 175 ). 

Baxter and Sagart uncover cases of *-r through word-family relations when 
graphic connections are absent. Baxter ( 2010 ) proposes that /X shui < sywijX < 
*s.tur? ‘water’ and fp zhitn < tsywinX < *tur? ‘level’ are etymologically related. 
Baxter identifies the root with # zhui < tsywijX < *tur? ‘water’, recorded in the 
Jiyun ftfi, glossed “HI AsS/XS#” ‘People in Min region pronounce 7X(sywi;X) 
as # (tsywijX)'. The latter is compared to Amoy /tsui3/ for ‘water’ ( 171 - 172 ). 


2.2.1.11 The post-codas *-? and *-s, and *-s as a suffix 

The OC sources of MC shang and qu tones are reconstructed as *-? and *-s respec¬ 
tively. MC qu tone words that have xiesheng and word-family relation with shang 
tone words are reconstructed with *-?-s as in Baxter-Sagart system version 1.0. In 
such cases the *-? is assumed to be part of the root final, and *-s to be suffixal. 
See below the *-s suffix for examples. The ping tone is unmarked and the ‘ru tone’ 
endings, i.e., the voiceless stop endings *-p, *-t, and *-k remained unchanged 
from OC to MC, except when they are followed by the post-coda *-s. 

The post coda *-s is also a suffix which carries multiple functions such as: 
deriving verbs out of nouns (viz., denominal), deriving nouns out of verbs (viz., 
deverbal), transitivizing, intransitivizing and semantically intensifying. As a verb 
suffix, it generally appears to be valency-increasing, that is, cases of *-s with tran¬ 
sitive/causative, intensified and outer-directed meanings are much more fre¬ 
quently encountered than those with intransitive or stative and inner-directed 
meanings. As illustrated below, it is possible to delineate these various functions 
of *-s through the cognate pairs presented in Karlgren (1956) with his original 
glosses. 47 


47 Karlgren did not distinguish in his OC reconstruction system the conditions which gave rise 
to MC tones, although it is clear that he recognized the morphophonemic role of the OC origin of 
the qu tone. 
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Denominal *-s 


it] xun < zwin < *s-g w in ‘all around, a round, a decade (of days)’:: fij xim < zwinH < *s-g w in- 
s ‘go everywhere, all around’ (p. 6) 

fttfu < pjuX < *po? ‘the delivery place, repository’:: # /u < pjuH < *po?-s ‘deliver’ (p. 6) 

II zhong < tsyowngX < *toij? ‘seed, different kinds of grain’:: II zhong < tsyowngH < *toi)?- 
s ‘to sow’ (p. 9) 

Deverbal or nominalizing *-s 

i^feng <phjowngX < *p h oi)? ’to receive’:: i^feng <phjowngH < *p h oi)?-s ’(what is received), 
salary’ (p. 9) 

K chen < drin < *lrin ‘set forth, arrange’:: lit zhen < drinH < *lrin-s ‘battle array’ (p. 6) 

IS chuan < drjwen < *drawn ‘to transmit’:: flj zhuan < drjwenH < *drawn-s ‘a record’ 48 (p. 

6 ) 

f? qie < khet < *kk h et ‘to cut’:: qi < khej < *kk h et-s ‘script notches’ (p. 11) 


Transitivizing or causative *-s 

M yuan < hjwonX < *G w an? ‘far, distant’:: is yuan < hjwonH < *G w an?-s ‘to keep far from, 
leave’ (p. 6) 

Jfr jin < gjinX < *gar? ‘near’:: ifi: jin < gjinH < *gar?-s ‘to be near to’ (p. 6) 

it xian < sen < *ssar ‘before’:: xian < senH < *ssar-s ‘to go before, precede’ (p. 6) 

Intransitivizing *s- 

fiS cheng < dzyeng < *dei) ‘to load’:: US sheng < dzyengH < *dei)-s ‘ample, abundant’ (p. 8) 


Intensifying *-s: in the following examples there seems to be no change in syn¬ 
tactic valency, but the derived variant is semantically more intensive or outer- 
directed. 


It zhi < tsyit < *tit ‘substance, substantial matter’ ::Kzhi< trijH < *trit-s ‘a pledge, a security 
given, a hostage’ (p. 16) 

S shou < dzyuwX <*du? ‘to receive’:: S shou < dzyuwH < *du?-s ‘hand over, give’ (p. 8) 

!#, shud < sywet < *hlwat ‘to speak’:: shut < sywejH < *hlwat-s ‘to exhort’ (p. 11) 

S/a < pjot < *pat ‘to throw out’:: Mfei < pjojH < *pat-s ‘cast aside’ (p. 11) 

fcb chu < tsyhwit < *k h wat (palatalizing, Baxter-Sagart 1.0 *t.k h ut) ‘to go out, bring out’:: th 

chui < tsyhwijH < *k h wat-s (palatalizing, ibid., *t.k h ut-s) ‘bring out, take out’ (p. 12) 


48 Baxter-Sagart Version 1.0 has (# chuan < *Ca-m-tron :: fll zhuan < *m-tron-s with a voiceless 
root initial *t-. The root is identified with 1/ zhuan < *ton ‘exclusively’. The prefix *m- in their 
system has a ‘volitional’ meaning, and it causes voicing of the following initial. 
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H wen < mjun < *man ‘to hear’:: (nj wen < mjunH < *man-s ‘inquire, fame’ (p. 6) 

MC qu tone words that have xiesheng and etymological connections with ‘ru tone’ 
words are reconstructed with their corresponding voiceless stop endings accom¬ 
panied by the post-coda *-s. Note the following examples for the *-ts ~ *-t alter¬ 
nation: 

31 zhi < tsyijH < *tit-s ‘arrive, ultimate point’:: fi zhi< trjt < *trit ‘block’ 
wai < ngwajH < *i)i) w at-s ‘outside’:: E yue < ngjwot < *i) w at ‘moon’ 

Examples for the *-ks ~ *-k alternation are: 

fS/fi < bjuwH < *buk-s ‘repeatedly’ ::jUfu< bjuwk < *buk ‘return’ 

II ci (< si) < sjeH < *slek-s ‘grant’:: Mi yi < yek < *lek ‘exchange’ 

MC qu tone words that ought to be reconstructed with *-ps by their xiesheng con¬ 
nections with words with *-p behave like words with *-ts in the Shijing rhyming; 
they rhyme with *-t or *-ts, and not with *-p. This suggests that the *-ps merged 
with *-ts in the Shijing phonology. (See Baxter 1992: 309-11 and F.K. Li 1971 [1982]: 
43-44, 56-57. F.K. Li reconstructs *-ps as *-bh and *-ts as *-dh, so the change *-ps 
> *-ts corresponds to Li’s *-bh > *-dh.) For example, the word nei |4] ‘inner’ which 
is clearly related to & |(| na < nop < *nnap ‘take in, enter’ rhymes with *-at, thus we 
reconstruct nei < nwojH < *nnat-s < *nnap-s. The word xie 'M ‘scatter’ is graph¬ 
ically connected with Mye < yep < *lap ‘leaf’, but it rhymes with *-at and it also 
has -t in MC. It is probable that the post-coda *-s was lost before MC. Thus: vth xie 
< sjet < *slat < *slat-s < *slap-s. Based on this observed pattern we can restore the 
OC *-p for MC qu tone words. As F.K. Li ( ibid .: 57) noted gai < kajH cover, cap’ 
seems to be related to It he < hap < *ggap ‘close (a box)’, so we can give the former 
the two stages of OC *kkat-s < *kkap-s. (The character la is registered in the 
Shuowen as j§, thus the graphic relation between the two words in question is 
uncertain.) 

The character 'M, the old form of Lfc which normally stands for fa Taw, rule’ 
is used in a repeated line in several inscriptions from mid-to-late Western Zhou 
period (W. Zhou hereafter) for the meaning ‘reject, abandon’. 

^ (®0 J A (M) (mid-W. Zhou, MWX 1.240, also, late W. Zhou, MWX 1.386) 

Be respectful morning and night and do not reject (i.e, neglect) my (the king’s) charge. 
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In fact, our interpretation of this otherwise puzzling character usage is based on 
the correspondence of this line to the following lines from the Shangshu and Shi- 
jing in which fa i® corresponds to fei lit ‘abolish, abdicate’ (Chen Chusheng 2004: 
897): 

I'Tt-ifcMTb'av Shangshu, “Luogao 

I dare not neglect your charge. 

MMd? Shijing, “Daya ®ft”, ‘Han yi (Mao 261) 

Do not neglect the king’s charge; morning and night never slacken. 

The relation between these two words is conventionally stated in terms of pho¬ 
netic loan, viz., fa ill is ‘loaned (or interchangeable) for ’fei IS. The same usage of 
the character is ill found in the Shuihudi late W.S. manuscripts. It is not reason¬ 
able to designate an early W. Zhou character usage such as this as a ‘loan’ for its 
corresponding character in received early texts. As the ‘proper’ usage implies his¬ 
torical legitimacy, the direction of loan may be the opposite. If the expression 
‘loan’ or ‘interchangeability’ is simply a loose term that refers to the (probable) 
phonological relation itself of the two words involved, the precise nature of the 
relation has to be further explained. Compare the MC and OC of fa OS and fei IS: 

Mfa < pjwop < *pap ‘law, rule’ 

lit fei < pjwojH < *pat-s ‘abolish, abdicate, abandon’ (Cf. ft/a < pjwot < *pat ‘put forth’) 

The *-p of fa and *-t(-s) of fei make these two words phonologically incompatible. 
One possibility is that the former simply had the meaning ‘abandon, abolish etc.’ 
which no longer survives in received literature. In other words, the two alternat¬ 
ing words have no phonological relation but are just synonyms. Another possi¬ 
bility, which is more interesting than the first and which seems quite plausible is 
that the fa < *pap Taw, rule’ had a morphological derivative *pap-s meaning ‘rule 
out, outlaw > abandon’. This word with *-ps would have become homophonous 
with the synonymous word IS fei < *pat-s at some point. And thus the latter came 
to be used interchangeably with the former eventually displacing it in the re¬ 
ceived standard orthography. This is another case where excavated manuscripts 
(viz., the Shuihudi) preserve the old character usage lost in the received standard; 
we ought to first examine how a manuscript character usage fits with other OC 
sources in the phonological pattern of alternation rather than just assume it to be 
an invention at the time and place of the manuscript production. 
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2.2.1.12 Inventories of simple initials and rhymes 

The following is the inventories of simple initials and rhymes in our OC recon¬ 
struction system. 

Initials (with orthographic single vs. double consonants corresponding to MC Di- 
vision-III vs. Division I, II, IV) 


labials 

*p- 

*p h - 

*b- 

*m- 

*hm- 

dentals 

*t- 

*^h_ 

*d- 

*n- 

*hn- 

liquids 

*1- 

*hl- 

*r- 

*hr- 


sibilants 

*ts- 

*ts h - 

*dz- 

*s- 

*z- 

velars 

*k- 

*k h - 

*g- 

*q- 

*hq- 

labio-velars 

*k w - 

★k wh - 

*g w - 

*q w - 

*hq w - 

uvulars 

*q- 

*q h - 

*G- 



labio-uvulars 

* q w 

★qwh_ 

*G W - 
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Rhymes 


*-0 

*-ap 

*-ak 

Zhi X. 

Zheng 

Zhi 

*-aj *- 0 r 

*-an 

*-at 

*-w 0 j *-w 0 r 

*-wan 

*-W0t 

Wei® WX 

Wen X 

Wut) 


*-am 

*-ap 


*-im 

*-ip 


Qin ff 

Qi H 

*-a 

*-ar) 

*-ak 

Yu S', 

Yang H§ 

Duo 1? 

*-aj *-ar 

*-an 

*-at 

*-waj *-war 

*-wan 

*-wat 


*-en 

*-et 

Ge ffc Dc/tc 

Yuan 7C 

Yue H , 


*-am 

*-ap 


*-em 

*-ep 


Tan §£ 

Ye M 

*-aw 


*-awk 

*-ew 


*-ewk 

Xiao W 


Yao H 

*-u 

*-UI] 

*-uk 

*-iw 

Dong # 

*-iwk 

You ft 


Jue jft 

*-0 

*-OI] 

*-ok 

Hou IS 

Dong IfC 

Wug 

*-ij 

*-in 

*-it 

Zhi la 

Zhen H 

Zhi M 

*-e 

*-ei) 

*-ek 

Zhi£ 

Gengff 

xi m 
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2.2.2 Two notes 
2.2.2.1 The uvulars 

The reconstruction of the uvulars *q-, *q h - and *G- neatly accounts for the follow¬ 
ing distributional facts, xiesheng phenomena and the MC phonetics surrounding 
the velar and laryngeal initials. 

(a) The hj- (yusan P|)H, also called yun 5), a voiced palatal glide has xiesheng 
contact with the velar/laryngeal initials; therefore it ought to be a voiced gut¬ 
tural of some sort in OC. 

(b) The hj- occurs only in D-III. 

(c) The g- (qun 1 #) also occurs only in D-III. (So MC g- always implies gj-; we do 
not need the latter notation when we refer to it as an initial category.) 

(d) The h- (xia E) occurs only in D-I, II, IV. This initial is apparently involved in 
a complementary distribution with either hj- or g-, or somehow with both. 

(e) The MC rhyme table phonology defines the {k-, kh-, g-} as yayin ff gf ‘velar 
sound’ and the {?-, x-, h-\ as houyin Njiig ‘throat sound’. The latter is further 
back in the point of articulation than the former and the OC system should 
account for this distinction in some way. 

(f) The yayin and houyin sets make xiesheng contact with each other. Note that 
words with velar initials are far more numerous than those with laryngeal 
initials; so the xiesheng contact across the two sets usually appear as frequent 
or not infrequent (depending on one’s perception) inclusion of a relatively 
small number of words with the {?-, x-, h-, hj-} initials in an overall velar se¬ 
ries. The precise relation among the last four or that between these and the 
velar series is hard to measure by xiesheng contact alone. 

To understand the significance of Pan Wuyun’s uvulars we have to discuss how 
these facts (a)-(f) have been dealt with in earlier reconstruction systems. 

F.K Li’s (1971 [1982]) treatment for the (e)-(f) is to project the ?- and x- back as 
OC *•- and *h- respectively; these two do not present the problem of skewed 
distribution like some others. He assumes that they can have xiesheng contact 
with velar stop series despite the phonetic differences such as velar vs. further 
back and stop vs. fricative. This is followed in Baxter 1992 using different nota¬ 
tions. 

Li attempted to account for the distribution among hj-, g-, h- and their xiesh¬ 
eng contact (a-d) by reconstructing one voiced stop *g- for all the three: the *g- 
split into the three MC initials by the combination of two conditioning factors, the 
*g-/gw- (i.e., g w ) and the D-III/ non-D-III distinction. He noted the fact that hj- 
occurs predominantly in hekou finals, so the distinction between MC g- and hj- 
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which are both exclusively in D-III can be reconstructed basically as that between 
*g(j)- and *gw(j)-. The origin for the MC g- in hekou syllables is then distinguished 
from the latter by the notation -ji- (contrasting with simple -j-). Li gives the rules 
of the developments as follows (p. 18). The MC initials are converted to Baxter’s 
notation. 


*gj- > gj- (qun EE, kaikou, D-III) 

*g- > h- {xia 06 , kaikou, D-I, II, IV) 

*gwj- > hjw- (yusan ufiFH, hekou, D-III) 

*gwji- > gjw- (qun EE, hekou, D-III) 

*gw- > hw- (xia I'H, hekou, D-I, II, IV) 

Li explains that the yusan kaikou syllables are due to irregular loss of the *-w-, 
appearing in grammatical function word such as yf < hjiX EH ‘perfective aspect 
marker’ and yan < hjen M ‘wherein, therein’ or in words with labial or rounded 
ending by dissimilation such as xiao < hjew (*-aw) ! )| ‘bird name’ (p.18). 

Ting Pang-hsin (1977) points out that Li’s *-)-/ *-ji- distinction for hj- and g- 
initials in hekou syllables is not only artificial but it also conflicts with the rhyme 
distinctions that the same notation is used to account for within Li’s reconstruc¬ 
tion system. One of Ting’s examples is the following set of three words in OC D- 
III of Yang PJ§ rhyme group (*-jang in Li’s system): kuang < gjwang If ‘crazy’ :: 
yong < hjwaeng /]< ‘eternal’:: wang < hjwang HE ‘king’. The word kuang )L has MC 
gjw- ( qun flH, hekou) so it has to be reconstructed as *gwjiang with -ji- to be dis¬ 
tinguished from wang HE which has MC hjw- (yun HE) and is reconstructed with 
simple -j- as *gwjang in Li’s system. But *-jiang is at the same time reconstructed 
in Li’s system for MC -jaeng [geng lit rhyme, D-III) contrasting with *-jang which 
gives MC -jang (yang PJ§ rhyme, D-III). This results in the same OC form *gwjiang 
splitting into two completely different MC syllables gjwang ( kuang £E) and 
hjwaeng ( yong 7X) (p. 174). 

Ting also points out that words in the same xiesheng series as yf Ei and yan 
M such as xi < xi EE ‘sigh’ and yan < hjen M ‘river name’ that are non-grammatical 
function words are all in kaikou, implying that the yusan kaikou words cannot 
really be treated as exceptional or marginal, however small in number (p. 173). 
Ting’s proposal for resolving these problems is to set up another phoneme *y-, a 
voiced laryngeal fricative which pairs up hj- and h- as the D-III/non D-III counter¬ 
parts. The *y- contrasts with *g- which is reserved for g-. Thus the *g- in Ting’s 
scheme is left to occur only in D-III. Ting gives the following rules (p. 176). 


gj- > gj- {qun EH, kaikou, D-III) 
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*gwj- > gjw- (qun hekou, D-III) 

*yj- > hj- iyusan HUH, kaikou, D-III) 

*ywj- > hjw- (yusan nifH, hekou, D-III) 

*y- > h- (xia E, kaikou, D-I, II, IV) 

*yw- > hw- (xia E, hekou, D-I, II, IV) 

This reconstruction implies that the initials hj- < * y(j)- and h- < *y- originating 
from the same phoneme should make more frequent xiesheng contact with each 
other than they do with the velar stop series. But it does not turn out quite that 
way. It is not arguable that h-, besides contacting itself, commonly contacts the 
velar series, especially with *k- as words with the latter is more numerous than 
the others, g- and kh- in the same stop series. Instead of examining OC xiesheng 
series Ting draws on Nicolas Bodman’s estimation of the number of contacts 
among the initials in question in the sound glosses in the Eastern Han lexico¬ 
graphical work Shiming ff Ting says “[a]s Nicolas Bodman (1954: 24) pointed 
out there are twelve contacts in the sound glosses between Anc. g- and kj- JL 
H, but none between Anc. g- and y- E (i.e., h- in our notation) (p. 176)”. The point 
Ting makes here is that while g- and kj- go back to the same series in OC, viz., the 
velar stop, the g- and h- cannot go back to the same phoneme: the data would 
make sense if g- was a stop but h- a fricative in OC. 

But what about the fact that h- makes ten contacts with k- as shown in the 
table (p. 177) which Ting gathered from Bodman’s data? This shows on the con¬ 
trary that h- is actually closely related to the velar stop series, and the absence of 
the h- ~ g- alternation in this particular source is due to the fact that there are 
fewer words with g- than those with k- in general. 

Ting adds as a support to tracing the hj- and h- to a single origin that Southern 
Min dialects have some words with /h/ corresponding to these two contrasting 
with /k/ or /k’/ corresponding to g-: /hun/ (:: hj-) H ‘cloud’, /hng/ (:: hj-) IS ‘gar¬ 
den’; /hui - hua - huai/ (:: h-) (S ‘horizontal’, /he/ (:: h-) Jt ‘summer’ versus /kio/ 
(:: g-) (ft ‘bridge’, /ku/ (:: g-) Jf ‘maternal uncle’, /ki’am/ (:: g-) iif ‘thrifty’. Ting 
also notes that Min dialects have some words with /k/ that correspond to MC h- 
such as /kia/ jf ‘walk’ and /kwa/ ^ ‘cold’. Ting says “[t]his is a noteworthy phe¬ 
nomenon that reveals that Arc. *y- might have had an occlusive origin (p. 178).” 
It is not clear what exactly he means by this: does he mean an earlier stage of *y- 
or a second origin of MC h-? The latter possibility, which Li Rong (1965) also sug¬ 
gested earlier, is what Shao Rongfen (1991) was later going to pursue. Shao’s idea 
on the relation among hj-, h- andg- was then going to be adopted in Pan Wuyun’s 
uvulars. 
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Meanwhile Baxter 1992 reconstructed a single source *g- for g- and h-\ the *g- 
remained a stop in D-III while it became a fricative in D-I, II, IV. Baxter gives *w- 
for hj- for the fact that the latter is mostly in hekou syllables. He gives *h- for its 
kaikou counterpart while considering it marginal and of questionable status (p. 
210). Thus Baxter’s *w- occurs only in D-III. 

*gj- > gj- (qun iff, kaikou, D-III) 

*g- > h- (xia (M, kaikou, D-I,II,IV) 

*gwj- > gw- (qun Ifs hekou, D-III) 

*gw- > hw- (xia [Ml hekou, D-I,II, IV) 

*wj- > hjw- ( yusan nf)Ti, hekou, D-III) 

*hj- > hj- (yusan nDH, kaikou, D-III) 

Baxter also suggests to reconstruct a second source of MC h-, viz., a voiced laryn¬ 
geal fricative *h- based on southern Min dialects which have zero initial in some 
words contrasting with the velar stop. He cites the following example from Li 
Rong 1965 (p. 210). 49 

hdu )f- ‘thick’ hdu if; ‘later’ 


Baxter’s OC 

*g(r)o? 

*h(r)o? 

MC 

huwX 

huwX 

Fuzhou, Amoy 

/kau6/ 

/au6/ 

Chaozhou 

/kau4/ 

/au4/ 


So the MC h- has two sources, according to Baxter, *g- and *h-, but precisely how 
are individual h- words to be sorted out between the two origins when the Min 
data do not show the k/zero distintion? Cases of the Min zero initial are very few 
and in fact even cases of the velar correspondence to the MC h-, (i.e., cases con¬ 
sidered to reflect OC *g-) are relatively few compared to cases of the fricative cor¬ 
respondence, viz., /h/ in Min dialects which represents the literary pronunciation 


49 MC h- corresponds to a fricative /h/ in the majority of cases (Shao Rongfen 1991:125). Some 
words have /k/ in lower register tones which suggests an earlier *g-. Li Rong’s (1965) focus is on 
the latter. Li’s point of argument is that the distributional gap of MC g- (< *g-) (only in D-III) is to 
be filled in by part of MC h- words (D-I, II, IV) which by the Min dialect evidence go back to a 
voiced velar stop *g-. For Baxter the velar stop correspondence is taken for granted. 
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layer (i.e., the pronunciation of the northern standard dialect varieties which di¬ 
rectly reflects MC h-). The Min dialect correspondences /k/ - /o/ to MC h- do sug¬ 
gest the probability of a non-velar stop origin of h-, but in order to actually posit 
it in a reconstruction system of OC we must have a way of using genuine OC 
sources such as the xiesheng series. 

Shao Rongfen (1991) supports, as he explains, F.K. Li’s earlier unpublished 
proposal which was later supported by Luo Changpei (1939) that MC h- has two 
origins, one *g- and the other *y- shared by MC g- and hj- respectively: the former 
splits into g- and h - conditioned by the D-III vs. non-D-III distinction and the lat¬ 
ter likewise into hj- and h-. 

*gj- > gj- (qun D-III) 

*g- > h- (xia 05 , D-I, II, IV) 

*yj- > hj- (yusan D-III) 

*y- > h- (xia ffi, D-I, II, IV) 

(The kaikou/ hekou distinction is out of the question. The -w- can simply be added 
for the hekou counterparts.) 

Shao explains that this reconstruction accounts for the infrequency of xiesh¬ 
eng contact between the hj- and the velar stop series and at the same time for the 
frequency of that between h- and the latter, i.e., the phonetic differences between 
*g- and *y- as the sources of g- and hj- would explain the distance of the hj- from 
the velar series; the *g- as the velar side origin of h- would explain the latter’s 
frequent contact with the velar series. 

Shao Rongfen’s contribution is his proposal for how to distinguish between 
the two OC sources for a given MC h- initial word. He suggests to assign either *g- 
or *y- to a given h- word based on the xiesheng evidence, in particular, the pres¬ 
ence or absence of an attestation of xiesheng contact with a velar stop series. Shao 
states this principle as follows (p. 119): 

(a) One that has xiesheng relation with the velar stop series, i.e., {/c-, kh-, g-\ is 
assumed to go back to the *g- type together with the g-. 

(b) One that does not have xiesheng relation with the stop series is assume to go 
back to the *y- type together with hj-. 

(c) One that has xiesheng relation with both the velar stop series and hj- follows 
the case that yields fewer exceptions. 

Item (b) covers the cases of h- that are only found contacting h- itself and those 
that are found contacting any one of the members in the set {x-, ?-, hj-}. Item (c) 
assumes that an h- word in contact with hj- tends to have few or no contact with 
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the k- series and vice versa. It is significant that the choice of *y- is based mainly 
on the absence of velar contact (negative, indirect evidence) rather than actual 
contact with hj- (positive, direct evidence). The underlying reasoning is that a *g- 
word is most likely to find an attestation of xiesheng contact with a velar series 
while a *y- word (the shared origin of hj- and h-) may not always find an actual 
xiesheng contact with the hj- because words with a velar stop initial are far more 
numerous than those with hj -. 50 

Pan Wuyun (1997) takes issue with the phonetic value of the OC *y- by the 
thesis of ‘the two OC origins of h-’ as well as that of the *x- (as in Baxter 1992 or 
its equivalents such as *x- as in Karlgren’s and *h- as in F.K. Li’s systems), the 
source of MC x- (. xiao Bit). Pan says that the phonemes *x- and *y- should not make 
xiesheng contact with the *I<- type initials to such a significant extent if they had 
the velar or laryngeal fricative values. He says that the phonetic relation between 
h- and k- is analogous with that between s- and t-; the latter pair does not have 
xiesheng relation and so the same should be true for the former (p. 21). The *?- for 
?- (ying W'A is also problematic, he says, because the glottal stop is a phonation 
type consonant (as opposed to articulation) dissimilar to velar stops, which can 
be treated as the zero initial; Sino-Japanese, Sino-Korean phonological systems 
and Chinese loan words in Vietnamese in all cases use the zero initial, not a velar 
stop to render the MC ?- (p. 10). 

Pan Wuyun’s proposal is to reconstruct *q- for ?-, *q h - for x- and *G- for hj- 
and part of h- (i.e., the equivalent of Shao Rongfen’s *y-). Pan provides the revised 
rules of development of the three initials g-, h-, hj- as follows (p. 21). 

*g- in D-III > gj- {qun tft) 

*g- in D-I, II, IV > h- (xia B) 

*G- in D-I, II, IV > h- ( xia B) 

*G- in D-III > hj- (yusan nffH) 

Pan Wuyun’s reconstruction of the uvular set {*q-, *q h -, *G-} implicates that the 
not-so-free but still significant contact among the two groups of initials {?-, x-, hj- 
} and [k-, kh-, g-\ is because of the phonetic similarity between the uvular and 
velar stops. 

Pan Wuyun explains the development of these uvular stops into their corre¬ 
sponding MC initials as natural sound changes; the change from /qh/ to /h/ 


50 Shao estimates that there are about 499 words with h- among the words registered in the 
Shuowen, about 354 of which belong to the *g- type and about 145 to the *y- type (p. 124). 
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(Pan’s supposed phonetic value of the x- xiao Sfi initial), /G/ to /h/ (Pan’s sup¬ 
posed value of h- xia E initial) and /q/ to /?/ (i.e., zero) are all likely sound 
changes, viz., fricativization of the ‘weak’ stops and the general tendency for 
sounds that are ‘difficult to pronounce’ such as uvular stops to be lost by further 
backing or fronting (backing in the case of OC > MC). 

Pan believes that the predominance of the hekou syllables with the hj- is due 
to the tendency for a consonant with a back (presumably he means uvular or fur¬ 
ther back) point of articulation to become labialized. He speculates that the rea¬ 
son why the same thing did not happen with the other uvulars *q h - and *q- is 
perhaps because these had already lost the uvular stop articulation becoming 
like their MC counterparts at the time the sound change *G- > *Gw- was taking 
place (p. 21). He supports his uvular reconstructions with plenty of Sino Tibeto- 
Burman cognate words that preserve the uvular stops in some cases as well as 
modern Chinese dialects and early Chinese loan words that preserve the trace of 
the uvular stops in the form of velar stops. 

Baxter and Sagart in their system 0.97-1.0 adopt Pan Wuyun’s uvulars, but 
with three significant modifications. One of these, viz., *G- > y- in part, was al¬ 
ready discussed above in 2.2.1.3. The other two modifications are as follows: (i) 
they reconstruct uvular root initials for both MC {k-, kh-, g-} and {?-, x-, hj-, h-\ in 
cases where they are found in the same xiesheng series or seem to have word- 
family relations. The velar initials in such cases are preceded by a prefix *Ca.- 
which changes the following uvular root initial to a velar; (ii) they reconstruct *?- 
as a second source of MC ?- (Ying W), in addition to *q- when a MC ?- has no 
known xiesheng contact with other initials that are reconstructed as uvulars. 

Baxter and Sagart believe that velar and uvular stops were not interchangea¬ 
ble in xiesheng phonophoric selections: the co-occurrence of MC velar initials and 
those of uvular origins within a xiesheng series is due to a “minor syllable” *Ca- 
preceding the uvular root initial. This *Ca.- is a minor syllable loosely attached to 
the root syllable, which disappears after it changes its following uvular root ini¬ 
tial to a velar one. Sagart and Baxter (2009: 236-237) provide some cognate pairs 
such as the following: 

Sk xie < xjot < *q h at ‘cease, rest’:: fH qi < khjet < *Ca.k h rat < *Ca.q h rat ‘to rest’ 

M weng < ?uwng < *q'oq ‘old man’:: -&■ gong < laiwng < *Ca.k'oq < *Ca.q'oq ‘father, prince’ 
fb ymg < ?jaeng < *qraq? ‘shadow’:: ft jing < lqaengX < *Ca.kraqX < Ca.qraq? ‘bright, image’ 

Examples such as these strongly suggest that the velar-laryngeal contacts, at 
least in part, are based on cognate relations, i.e, shared roots rather than on pho¬ 
netic similarity alone. This velarizing prefix *Ca- is both phonetically and se- 
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mantically underdetermined, while its phonetic effect is clearly defined as chang¬ 
ing a uvular stop into a velar stop. Since it targets specifically a uvular initial to 
change it into a velar, it appears to be little more than an unidentified phonetic 
conditioning factor for the sound change. I do not see the merit of reconstructing 
a both phonetically and semantically underdetermined prefix. Further, semanti¬ 
cally related pairs such as these are only part of the cases of velar-uvular alterna¬ 
tions and they could be regarded just as well as dialect cognate words if we take 
into account the inclination of uvulars to merge with velars as Pan Wuyun ex¬ 
plained. 

Sagart and Baxter (2009: 226-227) explain their *?- contrasting with *q-: “As 
for MC '- [/?/ (Ying Jp)], when it shows no contacts with other Middle Chinese 
initials of possible uvular origin, we reconstruct it as *?- rather than *q-. For ex¬ 
ample, we reconstruct $ an < 'an < *? ! a[n], because it seems to be used as a pho¬ 
netic element only for words with MC '-. Moreover, while some words with MC 
initial '- are used to represent foreign words with stop initials, as early as the 
Western Han, an represents a zero initial in '/x H, Anxi...MC 'an-sik < * ?''a[n]- 
sak, a transcription of the name of the Arsacid dynasty of Parthia (ca. 247 BCE - 
224 CE)...”. 

In this proposal, the method for distinguishing two origins of MC ?-, *?- and 
*q- is essentially to see whether a xiesheng series contains only ?-, or it has ?- 
together with other MC initials pointing to uvulars such as x-, h-, hj(w)-. The for¬ 
mer, i.e., cases of ‘unmixed’ MC ?- are reconstructed as *?-; those of MC ?- alter¬ 
nating with x- < *q h , h- < *G ! -, hj(w)- < G w - are reconstructed as *q-. This may seem 
to be analogous with the above explained method for distinguishing the two ori¬ 
gins of MC h-, *g- and *G-, by the presence or absence of the MC initial’s xiesheng 
contacts with velar series. But there is a very significant difference between them 
which, in my opinion, makes the use of xiesheng contact as the decisive factor 
justified for the case of h-, but not for Baxter-Sagart’s ?-. 

Divisions among MC initials in xiesheng series in general do not always indi¬ 
cate distinctions of the MC initials at OC stage. In order for the divisions to be 
confirmed as representing certain phonemic or phonetic distinctions, they have 
to be complemented primarily by distributional or phonetic facts that suggest 
separate origins of the MC initials involved. Relying on xiesheng contact alone 
can lead to spurious distinctions. Suppose there are three uvular stops *q-, *q h -, 
*G- in OC. Given the principle of homorganicity as the criterion for xiesheng inter¬ 
change, words with any of the three initials can be written with the same phono- 
phorics to form a xiesheng series. For a given word with *q-, for instance, it is not 
predictable a phonophoric of which variant, *q- itself, or the other qualified ones 
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*q h - and *G- will be chosen to write it; it differs case by case, hence ‘mixed’ xiesh¬ 
eng series. At the same time, there would be some tendency for a graph of one 
initial (word) to be chosen for another word with the same initial, hence ‘un¬ 
mixed’ xiesheng series. The association between a graph and its ‘proper’ pronun¬ 
ciation would not remain constant even during the same phonological period, 
because of interchanges among etymological and morphological variants. Thus 
an unmixed series may turn into a mixed one and vice versa. Overall, co-existence 
of mixed and unmixed series is well expected given the assumption of homorgan- 
icity as the xiesheng criterion, and unmixed series do not always represent sepa¬ 
rate phonemes. A word with *q- can appear either in a series mixed with *q h - or 
*G-, or in a series in which all the other members are *q- as well. I am suggesting 
that Baxter-Sagart’s *?- may actually be *q- which happens to be in unmixed MC 
?- series. In the case of MC h-, by contrast, whether or not a word with h- occurs 
in a velar series is reasonably taken to reveal its distinct OC origins; because h-, 
occurring in D-I, II, IV, is in complementary distribution with two initials, g- < *g- 
in D-III, and hj- < *G- in D-III; the former is described to belong to the yayin ‘velar 
sound’ category and the latter houyin ‘throat sound’ in the rhyme table and thus 
are reconstructed in OC as a velar and a uvular stop respectively. When there are 
sufficient distributional and phonetic facts supporting the two origins of h- like 
this, whether or not a h- initial word has contacts with velar stop initials should 
tell which class, *g- or *G-, it belongs to. In the case of the supposed two origins 
of ?- in Baxter-Sagart system, the supporting evidence for postulating a separate 
phoneme for unmixed ?- xiesheng series - a transcription of a foreign place name 
from the Western Han period - is not very convincing. If MC does not preserve any 
trace of the putative distinction between *?- and *q-, one might then see if it is 
reflected in any systematic way in loan word phonological systems or modern 
Chinese dialects. 

I will follow Pan Wuyun’s assumption that velar and uvular stops do have 
occasional xiesheng contact with each other because of their phonetic similarity. 
The selection between *g- and *G- for a MC h- initial word will be made based on 
the xiesheng method established by Shao Rongfen (1991). Some examples of ve¬ 
lar/uvular word reconstructions are as follows. 

huang < hwang < *gg w aij Jf ‘yellow’:: heng < hwaeng < *gg w rai) (Si ‘horizontal’ 

The reconstruction of the velar stop for these two h- words are due to the follow¬ 
ing velar initial words in the same phonophoric series; 

guang < lcwangX < *kk w ai)? IK ‘broad’:: laid < khwak < *kk wh ak 1ft ‘widen, extend’:: laiang 

< khwangH < *kk wh ai)-s Bft ‘waste land’ 
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Likewise the uvular for huan H is due to the latter’s graphic connection with hj- 
and x-: 

huan < hwanX < *GG w ar? M. ‘slack’:: yuan < hjwon < *G w ar S ‘draw’:: xuan < xjwon < *q wh ar 
IS ‘deceive’ 

The uvular for hu f- is due to the connection with x-: 

hu<hu< *GGra d 2 ' ‘sentence final particle’ ::hu<xu< *qq h ra Pf var. @ ‘call out’ ::hu< xuX 
< *qq h ra? !;R ‘tiger’ 


2.2.2.2 A reconsideration of the ‘Rounded vowel hypothesis’ 

The *-on in Baxter’s system, now Baxter-Sagart system concerns part of hekou 
words in the traditional *-an (Yuan JL) group and likewise *-un concerns part of 
hekou words in the *-an (Wen JC). The relation between *-ot and *-at (Yue R ), 
*-oj and *-aj (Ge WR, *-or and *-ar (Ge IR/Yuan % ), *-ut and *-at (Wu #3), *-uj 
and *-aj (Wei W), *-ur and *-ar (Wen 3t/Wei W) are parallel. 

The MC hekou medial -w- in general occurs with velar/laryngeal initials. 
Apart from labial initials after which the -w- is non-distinctive, in most MC 
rhymes that have kaikou/ hekou counterparts, the contrast is found either exclu¬ 
sively or predominantly after velar/laryngeal initials. The following MC rhymes 
(represented by the ping tone rhymes) in particular have hekou syllables only 
with velar/laryngeal initials: -(w)ang ( tang jtf), -j(w)ang ( yang PS), -(w)ong (deng 
S), -(w)eng (geng §f), -(j)(w)aeng (geng ^), -j(w) eng ( qing if), -(w)eng ( qing W 
),-(w)ing (zheng M) (F.K. Li 1971 [1982]: 17, Baxter 1992: 236-37 ). These rhymes 
come from OC *-ap, *-ar] and *-ei] and their voiceless stop ending counterparts 
*-ak, *-ak, *-ek which in all cases have a velar ending and an unrounded vowel 
or coda. Words with and without the -w- are separated in xiesheng phonophoric 
series. This together with the dominant distribution of -w- after velar/laryngeal 
in MC system is accounted for by the reconstruction of labio-velar/uvular initials 
in Old Chinese. 

But there are some MC rhymes that have the kai/he distinction after dental 
initials as well as velar/laryngeals. These rhymes go back to OC rhymes with den¬ 
tal codas such as *-an, *-at, *-aj, *-ar, *-an, *-at, *-aj, and *-ar: -a (ge Ift)/ -(j)wa 
(ge dc), -an (han 3^) / -wan (huan |1), -oj (tai D(j) / -woj (hui dO, -(w)aj (tai #), - 
j(w)ej (ji H), -(w)en (shan lit), -(w)aen (shan fij), -(w)en (xian (ill), -on (hen 'M)/ - 
won (hun ?t) (F.K. Li 1971 [1982]: 17, Baxter 1992: 236-37 ). 
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Whereas words with velar endings rhyme with one another regardless of the 
-w- ,(e.g., *Kwar] (=K w arj) rhymes with *Kat]. The I< represents velar/uvular ini¬ 
tials), the hekou syllables with dental initials, i.e., those that have dental initials 
and dental codas which we will write as TwVn (T: dental initials, V: vowel, n: 
dental coda) only rhyme with hekou syllables. The ‘Rounded vowel hypothesis’, 
originally proposed by Yakhontov (1960 [1986]) and adopted in Baxter 1992 sys¬ 
tem states that the reconstruction such as *Twan for dental initial words in MC 
hekou syllables that belong to the traditional *-an group does not adequately ac¬ 
count for the fact that the *Twan does not rhyme with the *Tan or *Kan; therefore 
the former ought to be reconstructed instead with a different main vowel, viz., 
the rounded vowel *o. Likewise *Twan does not rhyme with *Tan or *Kan, so it is 
to be reconstructed as *Tun instead. The ‘Rounded vowel hypothesis’ thus sepa¬ 
rates *-on from *-an, *-ot from *-at, *-oj from *-aj, *-or from *-ar, *-un from *-an, 
*-ut from *-an, *-uj from *-aj, and *-ur from *-ar etc. 

Let us discuss the *-an/*-on as a representative. The reason we prefer the re¬ 
construction *Twan to *Ton despite the fact that the former does not rhyme with 
*Tan or *Kan is that there is no independent evidence for the distinction between 
the *-wa- and *-o- after velar/uvular initials as assumed in the ‘Rounded vowel 
hypothesis’ (RVH). An MC word in the syllable type KwVn that rhymes with those 
in TwVn should be reconstructed with a rounded vowel according to the RVH, 
e.g., KwVn < *Kon for a word rhyming with TwVn < *Ton; at the same time the 
*I< w an (= *Kwan) type syllable with a labio-velar initial is assumed to exist con¬ 
trasting with *Kan in the system analogously with the *K w aq contrasting with 
*Kaiy This means that any given syllable KwVn is assumed a priori ‘ambiguous’ 
with regard to which type, *K w an or *Kon it goes back to, and that the selection 
between these two has to be based on whether the individual KwVn type word 
rhymes with the ‘unambiguous’ *-an ( kaikou syllables with either K- or T-) or *-on 
{hekou with T-). 

There are two major problems with this. First, apart from the fact that the 
KwVn rhymes with the TwVn < *Ton, it is hard to find evidence for one KwVn word 
not rhyming with another KwVn. Second, repeated words or different words with 
shared phonetic graphic components in the KwVn type in the Shijing rhyme with 
an ‘unambiguous *-on’ in one case and with an ‘unambiguous *-an’ in another. 
It is also notable that no trace of vowel contrast that corresponds the assumed 
*-wa-/*-o- distinction after velar or uvular initials is known to exist in Sino-Ti- 
beto-Burman cognate words or early Chinese loan words in Tai, Vietnamese, Jap¬ 
anese and Korean. Note the following recurring phonophoric series. The unam¬ 
biguous *-on/*-ot/*-or and *-an/*-at/*-ar by the RVH are marked by square 
brackets. 
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(i) M series 

The word jue M rhymes with two words with [*-ot] in a rhyme sequence 
Mao 14. The rhyme words are given in the order they occur in the poem. 

M jue *kwat ‘plant name’ 
tM chud *trwat [*-ot] ‘worried’ 

IS yue *lwat [*-ot] ‘content’ 

But the word que II in Mao 91 rhymes with an [*-at] word. 

ill ta *tt h at [*-at] ‘appearance of coming and going’ 

M que *k h wat ‘look-out tower’ 

TJ yue *ijwat ‘month’ 

The word gui 9 in Mao 114 rhymes with an [*-at] word. 

ifi shi *dat-s [*-at] ‘pass by’ 
iS mai *mmrat-s ‘proceed’ 

41 wai *qqwat-s ‘outside’ 

Ht gui *kwat-s ‘move’ 

(ii) The # series 

The word juan # in Mao 26 rhymes with [*-on] words. 

zhuan *trwan? [*-on] ‘turn around’ 
m juan *krwan? ‘roll’ 

S xuan *swan? [*-on] ‘select’ 

But the word quart iti in Mao 253 rhymes with [*-an] words. 

4c an *qqan f*-an] ‘secure’ 

^ can *ddzan [*-an] ‘damage’ 

quan *k h wan? (as in qian quan It Ms ‘stick together’) 

Eifan *pan? ‘turn back’ 

Mjian *kkran-s [*-an] ‘admonish’ 


(iii) series 

The word kuo HI rhymes with an [*-ot] word in Mao 31. 


HI kuo *kk h wat ‘far apart’ 
IS shuo *hlwat [*-ot] ‘say’ 
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But the kud ffi in Mao 218 rhymes with [*-at] words. 

M xid *ggrat [*-at] ‘linch pin’ 

M shi *dat-s [*-at] ‘pass by’ 

'M ke *kk h at [*-at] ‘thirsty’ 

IS kud *kkwat ‘bind’ 


(iv) "ir series 

The word guan if in Mao 42 rhymes with an [*-on] word. 


§§ luan *rwan? [*-on] ‘beautiful’ 

I 1 guan *kkwan? ‘pipe, flute’ 

The word guan tf in Mao 250 rhymes with [*-on]. 

til guan *kkwan? ‘lodge’ 

IL luan *rrwan-s [*-on] ‘messy’ 

© duan *ttwan-s [*-on] ‘hammer’ 

But the same word guan If in Mao 75 rhymes with an [*-an] word. 

it guan *kkwan? ‘lodge’ 
jl can *tts h an [*-an] ‘meal’ 

The word guan iff in Mao 169 rhymes with an [*-ar] word. 

If chan *t h ar? [*-ar] ‘shabby’ 
ft guan *kkwan? ‘tired’ 
is yuan *Gwan? ‘far’ 

(v) fG series 

The word yuan in Mao 58 rhymes with an [*-ar] word. 

iS. yuan *qwar-s ‘resent’ 

;'r- an *qqar-s [*-ar] ‘bay’ 
pan *pp h an-s ‘water front’ 

But the wan Wi in Mao 94 rhymes with an [*-on] word. 

fsj tuan *ddwan [*-on] ‘plentiful’ 
wan *qwar? ‘beautiful’ 
yuan *qwar-s ‘desire’ 
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(vi) Jj| series 

The word yuan H rhymes with an [*-on] word in Mao 94. 

tuan *ddwan [*-on] ‘plentiful’ 

Mi wan *qwar? ‘beautiful’ 
m yuan *ijwar-s ‘desire’ 

But the word yuan in Mao 164 rhymes with [*-ar] words. 

1$. yuan *qwar ‘original’ 

It nan *nnar [*-ar] ‘difficult’ 
ill tan *hnnar-s [*-ar] ‘sigh’ 

Baxter 1992 discusses some of these cases treating them as a marginal phenome¬ 
non; some are claimed to be of late origin and others simply as irregular rhyming. 
One cannot argue against ‘irregular rhyming’; his arguments for late origins are 
speculative. Baxter suggests regarding the problem of the 'p,' phonophoric series 
that the character if for ‘flute’ rhyming with an *-on word is of late origin. Baxter 
believes the fl' represents *I< w an, and the variant character form (£ of If with the 
7 c, which to him suggests *I<on, is original (pp. 381-82). Both if and fg are reg¬ 
istered in the Shuowen with similar definitions and both are attested in the early 
received texts. 51 The graphic variation If- suggests the compatibility of the 
two graphs l=f and % as phonetic components rather than historical change in 
the orthography. Baxter likewise suggests that the word yuan Hi, written with JK 
which contacts both *-an and *-on is due to the replacement of the graph 7C by 
Jill because the form S5 is used for yuan H in the Zhongshan Wang Cuo bronze 
inscriptions (ca. 310 BCE). We do not find justification to consider the Zhongshan 
form to be earlier than the received Hi. This may well suggest the compatibility of 
the phonophorics tl and )IL 

The problem of the *Kwan type syllables contacting both the ‘unambiguous’ 
*-an/*-ar and *-on/*-or is more serious than Baxter seems to suggest. In fact all 
recurring phonetic components representing the syllable type *Kwan (or Kwat) 
i.e., those that could be reconstructed either as *I< w an/-t/-r or *I<on/-t/-r by RVH 
are in one way or another involved in these “irregular” contacts with both 
*-an/*-at/*-ar and *-on/*-ot/*-or. There are ten phonophoric series whose mem¬ 
bers occur three times or more in the Shijing-. Six of them, M, TeT, M, as 


51 '% means ¥ \fu ‘bamboo pipe’]...’ (5a/191) 

If, £DS6...AWiTif ‘fr is like W. [chi' type of flute’]...’ (5a/197) 
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shown above have direct contact with both the ‘unambiguous’ *-an etc. and ‘un¬ 
ambiguous’ *-on etc. The remaining four, which are i 7 ], dc, S, S are indirectly 
involved in the fluctuation between *-an etc. and *-on etc. by indirect rhyme con¬ 
tact or word family relation. For example, the H series seems to stay well on the 
*-an side as seen in the following rhyme sequences with yuan M, yuan J§ and 
xuan M: 

Mao 47: 

It zhart *tran? [*-an] ‘ritual garment’ 

#/dn *ban ‘plain garment’ 

H yan *r|r]rar [*-ar] ‘face’ 

M yuan *Gwrar-s ‘beautiful woman’; 

Mao 241: 

S yuan *Gwar ‘draw’ 

xian *z(r)ar-s [*-ar] ‘desire’ 
if- an *i)i)ar-s [*-ar] ‘bay’ 

Mao 56: 

fa] jian *kkran-s [*-an] ‘valley’ 

It kuan *kk h wan ‘broad’ 
gf yan *ijan [*-an] ‘speech’ 

IS xuan *q h wan ‘forget’. 

But the word yuan *Gwrar-s M ‘beautiful woman’ is clearly related to wan 
*qwar? ‘beautiful’, so the -& series gets indirectly involved in *-an/*-ar ~ *-on/*or 
fluctuation of the 911 series. 

The seemingly non-problematic cases are actually ones that appear only 
once. For example, the word guan ft would settle with *I<on in RVH because it 
occurs only once in the Shijing in a sequence with an *-on word (Mao 106) and 
there is no more data to suggest otherwise. The wan dl could settle as *I< w an be¬ 
cause it occurs only once (Mao 305). Our examination of repeated KwVn type 
words suggests that a phonemic distinction such as *K w an and *Kon does not 
exist. Overall, the selection between *K w an and *Kon for a given *Kwan/-t/-r type 
syllable in the RVH is rather arbitrary. 

The fact that the MC hekou words with dental initials (which are restricted to 
dental codas) rhyme only with hekou words can be explained alternatively by the 
rounding effect of *-w- on the main vowel. This rounding effect is also condi¬ 
tioned by the initial and coda. The *Kwaq freely rhymes with *Kaq or *Taq (There 
is no syllable in the *Twaq type). By contrast the *Kwan generally rhymes with 
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the *Twan or *Kwan and only occasionally with the *Kan or *Tan. The *Twan 
always rhymes with *Twan or *Kwan. We can assume that the *-w- changes the 
phonetic quality of the main vowel when the coda is *-n, and the effect, presum¬ 
ably rounding, is greatest when both the initial and coda are dental. The *-w- at 
the same time labializes the preceding velar/uvular initial so that *Kwan and 
*Kwar] do not occur in the same phonophoric series with their kaikou counter¬ 
parts. 



3 The Shanghai “Zhouyi” and the Warring States 
script 

3.1 Elaborate and casual styles 

One of the most prominent features of the Warring States writing system in contrast 
with the received standard orthography is that W.S. characters can be written in far 
more variant graphic forms and structures than we are accustomed to seeing in the 
received script. Because of its distinct formulaic text structure the Shanghai 
“Zhouyi” (SHZY) Chu manuscript provides a good illustration of the extent of 
graphic variability. Repetitive line headings, divinatory idioms and especially hex¬ 
agram titles which run through the six-line text units as recurring thematic words, 
give us a good glimpse of how variant character forms can be used within a text 
written by a single hand. Characters with two variant structures are prevalent in 
SHZY as will be demonstrated throughout this chapter. As an extreme case the char¬ 
acter for the word lai 5(5 ‘come’ appears in four structurally distinct forms. 


Variant forms for 5(5 in SHZY 



{5(5 + W + ±} 


W 

(str.9) 

{5(5+4 +±} 


(str.35) 


{5(5 + it} 



{5(5 + t(c + lh} 


In the W. S. script, the relative positions of components within a character can 
vary and parts of a component can take mirror image forms. We find two exam¬ 
ples in SHZY. Note the varying positions of and M for the first example and the 
forms of the tail part in for the second. 


Positional variation 


If) fu ‘cheeks’ 


mmg ‘(bird) call’ 



(str. 27 ) vs. (str. 49 ) 



(str. 12 ) vs. 



(str.14) 


I © 2016 Haeree Park, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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Positional variation is a common feature of the early Chinese script. It seems 
to be related to the iconicity of the early Chinese writing system. Consider these 
examples from Shang and Zhou bronze inscriptions. 


k 


s§ 


5 & 


nu ‘female’ 

% 

os 


vs. 

L© 


yang ‘extol’ 

7 ? 

(££) 

vs. 

V 

mm 

wei ‘copula’ 

f 


vs. 

% 


tu ‘follow’ 

J » 

11 

(®<W) 

vs. 

1U 

»r 

mm 

shi ‘scribe’ 

JP 

(&#) 

vs. 

* 

IfcftO 


The identity of a character is preserved even with varying positions of its graphic 
elements when it depicts the actual object or event that the written word signifies. 
The pictographic realism gradually became lost in the course of the development 
of the writing system and thus the graphs thereof became symbolic rather than 
iconic. Positional variations tend to occur much less frequently at the stage of the 
S.A. and W.S. writing system. 

One major source of graphic variability in the Warring States script, calli¬ 
graphic or structural, is a distinction between elaborate and casual styles. 52 This 
stems from two different attitudes of the scribe toward each instance of writing, 
either solemn or casual, based on his recognition of the social and historical cir¬ 
cumstances under which the writing is taking place. In the bronze inscription 
corpus of the Zhongshan wang Cuo (ca. 310 BCE) tomb excavated in Hebei, 
Pingshan county, in 1977, the distinction between elaborate and casual styles is 
clearly shown in the distribution of variant forms in inscriptions on various vessel 
types of varying degrees of prestige. This corpus has 118 relics including bronze 


52 William Boltz (2014) suggests that a distinction between refined and utilitarian writings cor¬ 
related with textual content can be recognized in script styles in early Chinese manuscripts, 
which is parallel with Bernhard Bischoff s two-way distinction of the book-hand “calligraphic” 
and the quotidian “cursive” writing techniques for Latin Palaeography (Bischoff 1986): in early 
Chinese manuscripts, literary manuscripts tend to be found written in a book-hand calligraphic 
style whereas non-literay manuscripts (administrative, legal, medical, calendrical texts etc.) are 
often in a cursive style with occasional mixture of refined calligraphic and cursive styles. 
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(90), jade (26) and wood (2) vessels that carry inscriptions. Among them four ob¬ 
jects, Da ding (469 chrs). Fang huTfsk (450 chrs). Yuan hu HU (204 chrs) 
and Zhao yu tu (450 chrs) carry the majority of the characters in the cor¬ 

pus. The Da ding ;feS and Fang huTYls have the most elaborate writings in con¬ 
trast with the others. The elaborate versus casual styles both in calligraphy and 
structure are well represented by the comparison of the Da ding or Fang hu (elab¬ 
orate) with the Zhao yu tu (casual). 

The elaborate style is manifested in the following ways: (i) calligraphically 
more elaborate, (ii) unabbreviated (if there exists an abbreviated form), (iii) struc¬ 
turally more complicated, and (iv) more conforming to historically old forms. Ex¬ 
amples are shown through characters for recurring, frequently used words. 


The elaborate vs. casual styles in the Zhongshan Wang Cuo corpus 

zhi ‘possesive particle’ 


l t 

(£#d) ^ 


it vy jt 

(■«) a (*«■> -- (IMS) (It» 


Note elongated strokes which would seem to require more effort in execution. 
fu ‘in general’ 




Ckfri) 


f £ 

A (mg) vs. /v 


± 


(««) 


^ op) ^ 




(S) 


Note the symmetry and elegance of the elaborate form on the left in comparison 
with the casual form on the right. 

zhi M ‘arrive’ 


£ 

CtaSOvs. — (*«■) 
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bai H ‘hundred’ 


tfc#) v,x (mg) ^ (^«ib) (n®) 


xi i=f ‘past’ 


$ 

(*fri) VS. W (Bll) 


<71 Jt- ‘his/ hers etc.’, ‘may’ 


A UJM) vs. ^ (BM) A g^H) 


suo jyf ‘object relativization marker’ 


(7j 3S) vs. (/WHiS) ^ ^ (SCJi^ffi) 


z/ie # ‘nominalization marker’ 



i & (*jft)vs. 0 ( 1 ®) 


^ cm (^«H) fP m) ^ Vmm 


wei fci ‘serve, for’ 


y 8 

UjM)vs. 1 gk±sH) 
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zai (ni) ‘clause final particle’ 



zhang ius 


(■R) ‘lead’ 




vmm 


yu [.tl] 53 ‘in relation to, in, at’ 

£ 

Cfcit) Compare a casual Chu bronze form / (fPIql^Sn) 

The elaborate and casual styles are also found in bamboo manuscripts, but as the 
latter represent everyday writings, the distinction is not manifested so evidently 
as in bronze inscriptions. For example, the SHZY text has a notable unevenness 
in calligraphic style throughout. Some strips are more elaborately written than 
others. In the elaborate calligraphy, the strokes of characters are relatively thick 
in general and seem to have been executed with steady and consistent pressure, 
which contributes to the overall aesthetic appeal. One could argue that the SHZY 
manuscript was written by two different hands because of this mixed calligraphic 
style. It is improbable that parts of two separately written bamboo texts were 
pieced together to make one seamless copy such as this. We thus have to assume 
two different scribes who sat down together and took turns to prepare a single 
copy, or one scribe who wrote now elaborately and now casually. In either case 
the variant forms and styles in SHZY represent acceptable variation in the script 
of a single time and a single place. 



53 The two characters M yu *q w a and wti *qq w a ‘crow’ split off from a single early form (See 
Rong Geng 1985:265-266). The word yu seems to be a dialect variant of yu *G w a. The use of 
the character M (,S%) for the function word begins to appear in the late W. Zhou period and it 
becomes common in the W. S. period. 
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Some repeated characters appear in variant forms, such as simplified and un¬ 
abbreviated or decorated and undecorated forms, while others appear in a single 
form in all of their recurrences. For the latter case, whether or not a simplification 
is involved can be seen by comparisons with other contemporaneous Chu manu¬ 
script characters. The same is true for the words that occur only once or twice. 
Note these examples of elaborate and casual forms in SHZY. 


ydng #] ‘use’ 




(str.8) 


The form ^ in origin is thought to have been a pictograph for the word ydng *loq? 
11 'yong-bcW (Rong Geng 1985: 486), which is then borrowed for ydng *loq-s on 
the rebus principle. The graphic distinction between and |T| arose subse¬ 
quently. The use of S for ydng ‘use’ survives through the Spring and Autumn and 
Warring States periods in elaborate writing style: 


K 


(fgZJO 


)f((9 




(‘biJLiS!) 




san=^ ‘three’ H (str.24) vs. ^ (fPS'M#!?) 

The form ifl is an elaborate variant of ^ (AAfft ):J- U|i) for san *ssam H ‘three’. 
An even further elaborated version of the former, #, appearing in both the 
Zhongshan corpus and the Chu manuscripts as * (4 1 til T.inl) and as (Yu-3 69) 
respectively, becomes specialized for the word can *tts h ram ‘partake, tripartite’ 
in the received orthography. 54 


liu A ‘six’ 

The character A appears in these two types of forms in SHZY. In the first form, 
the two strokes in the lower part of the graph first stretch down vertically and 
then bend outwardly to become slanting strokes parallel to the two strokes in the 
upper part of the character. The vertical part is absent in the second form. The 
two lower stokes, executed as straight lines instead of bending, only have the 



54 The Shang oracle bone inscriptions (OBI) have a character that looks similar to the SHZY char¬ 
acter, variably written as oq , o 0 r - an d Ja (Jingu wen bian, p. 292), but these forms regularly 
stand for xing fi'star’ in OBI. 
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symmetrical and outwardly slanting features of those in the first form. It would 
seem that the second form is written with less effort than the first and therefore it 
is likely to be a more cursive variant. This supposition proves true when we com¬ 
pare the two forms with their Western Zhou predecessor and contemporaneous 
Warring States forms. 

Western Zhou Warring States 

A (HiS) Qi It MtH) Jin 'JV (^iliaE^H) 

Chu 

We can see that the vertical execution of the lower strokes is a feature received 
from the W. Zhou script and preserved in various W. S. regional scripts including 
the Chu script itself. We can thus define the contrast between and A as elab¬ 
orate versus casual, which is at the same time traditional and cross-regional ver¬ 
sus region-peculiar. 


wu £ ‘five’ |^j (str.8) vs. 

The character £ appears in these two types of forms. The first form agrees with 
the W. Zhou ^ (A"EpSa) and with the W.S. Jin script form 3L It is 

clear that the form ’JT' 
in Guodian Chu manuscripts and in a Chu bronze inscription that show the pro¬ 
cess of the development of this simplified form: (Xing40) -> fa (“|5|ti5£lgp) 

and 'J- (Wu 4) -> Jj. (Wu 28). It is interesting to note that the traditional and 
unabbreviated forms of £ and A tend to be found in strips with elaborate callig¬ 
raphy and likewise simplified forms with casual calligraphy. Take the strips no.8 
and no.10, for instance. 


is derived from *9J_ by cursive writing. We find some forms 


; (str.ll) 
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str.no.8: Elaborately written 




The forms of 5E and A from str.no.8 



The forms of 3i and A from str.no.10 
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Amongst this mixture of elaborate and casual styles, we find evidence suggesting 
that writings on bamboo strips are not at all indifferent to formality. When full 
forms alternate with simplified forms in adjacent recurrences of the same words, 
(such as the hexagram names running through the line texts), there is a tendency 
that a full form is used for the first occurrence and then simplified forms follow 
immediately or just after two or three more repetitions of the full form. This sug¬ 
gests the awareness of standard forms, i.e., unabbreviated and thus more pres¬ 
tigious and appropriate forms on the scribe’s part as well as a conscious effort to 
preserve them. 55 

Six hexagram names or thematic words that occur as repeated words in SHZY 
are found written in both unabbreviated and simplified forms. These are Sui (it 
(Hex. 17, str.16-17) which is written as l-tc in the manuscript, Yi El (Hex. 27, str.24- 
25), Xian (Hex. 31 , str.26-27) written as XX, Jian #Jj (Hex. 53 , str.50) and the 
thematic word hong ill ‘wild goose’ in this hexagram, and Huan (Hex. 59, 
str.54-55) written as tf. Hexagram titles in their first occurrence as the chapter 
heading are written in an unabbreviated form as a rule. 

Note: The numbers one through eight indicate the order of occurrence and the A and B or A to C 
indicate the relative levels of simplification of a given character. 


55 One may wonder if this is also due to the fact that the scribe was supposed to meet his clients’ 
aesthetical standard and educational needs. 
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Simplification of adjacent repeated characters 


1 


H(R M) 



m 



ix (r iit) 



M 

m 




A 






*(r m 




5 6 7 8 




B® B 



Notes 

® The component 37 . at the bottom is omitted. 

@ The H is replaced by a simpler form, tK. 

® The form of ife is simplified by linking two vertical lines on either side. 

© The form of the component II became simplified in B and further reduced to the shape of $ 
in C. The Qin Seal form has the structure Sr 56 (lla/531) which is the same as the abbreviated Chu 
form type C. 


56 Despite having two graphs that point to the *Kan type syllable, (Cf. Jf/'in < *kan < *kar ‘axe’ 
and 3t qin < *gran ‘clay’), the OC of the word jian iff { 7 JC + jf + 3J (>jfT via simplification)} has to 
be reconstructed as *dzam? (> MC dzjemX), based on the MC and Shijing rhyme. It is probable 
that both ff and M were originally associated with two distinct etyma, which were semantically 
close. Compare: jin < *kan(-s) jfr ‘to be close, (approach)’ and f an < *dzam? ;ff‘approach, grad¬ 
ual’. While Jf and S stood for two distinct etyma, *kan and *dzam7, other graphic components 
were added to distinguish one character from the other. The character for if thus has j_ ‘motion’ 
and the one for iff has 7jC ‘water’. This latter was probably motivated by jian < *tsam ‘moisten’ 
iff, a cognate of jian. Alternation of ff and M is repeated in another character in the Shanghai 
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© The ‘tail’ of the bird is replaced by 
© The component Tf appears only for the first occurrence. 

Note that in the strips 24-25 and 26-27 where the unabbreviated forms are used 
four times or more, the calligraphy also tends to be in an elaborate style. Likewise 
in the strips 50 and 54-55 where the full form occurs only once at the beginning 
the calligraphy is in a casual style. 

3.2 Decorative strokes 

In the SHZY manuscript characters are often written with an orthographically 
non-contrastive stroke drawn in parallel over a top horizontal stroke or across a 
vertical stroke. This is one of many types of extra strokes in the W.S. writing sys¬ 
tem generally referred to as “decorative strokes” {shibi frpsji). 



bu ‘not’ 


These extra lines start to appear in bronze scriptions of the Spring and Autumn 
period and become prevalent in the W. S. script. Interestingly enough, the use of 
these “decorative” strokes which are so labeled because they apparently do not 
have any practical function and thus are presumed to have contributed to the 
aesthetic appeal of the script, is unrelated to the elaborate writing style. In the 
Zhongshan corpus where the elaborate versus casual distinction is clearly seen, 
the extra lines are often present in the most casually written texts. Also, the extra 
lines can be added in abbreviated character forms in which one or two primary 
stokes are left out. 

From a diachronic perspective and by synchronic comparisons we can call 
these lines “optional” or “superfluous” even when the decorated variants occur 
just as frequently as the undecorated, or even outnumber the latter in a given 
corpus. It is to be noted that such decorative strokes are restricted to a few types 
which occur in specific forms and in specific graphic environments. The conven¬ 
tions surrounding these extra lines such as the shape of the lines and the fre¬ 
quency of their use comprise a regional characteristic in the W.S. script. The 


Museum manuscripts: (vol. 5, “li Geng zi wen yu Kongzi SpJJE-pInJKTL 

T 1 ”, str. 7) “As for propriety, what it means for a lordling is being prudent in his actions”. Here 
the graph ffBi writes the word jin li (Lai Guolong 2014). 
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Zhongshan corpus for instance has an extra stroke type that touches but does not 
cross either a vertical or slanting primary stroke. In calligraphically artistic forms 
this extra stroke can take the form of a fancy curlyque. 


Region-specific decorative stroke type: the Zhongshan corpus 


fit A ‘grown man’ 


4 

VS. ■ (Ain 1 !) 

si ‘offering’ 

R „„ 

\ 5 [ 


(SHZY str.43) 

you X (^) ‘have’ 


vs. 

(SHZY str.l) 


The Chu script is known for its extensive use of the extra horizontal lines on top 
or underneath a horizontal stroke or across a vertical stroke. This type of strokes 
appears in other regional scripts as well, but its frequent use in the Chu script 
strikes us as a regional characteristic. Two other types are observed in SHZY, 
which are parallel slanting lines above each side of A-shaped strokes and left¬ 
ward slanting line on the tip of a vertical stroke. Examples are as follows. An un¬ 
decorated form from other sources is given for a comparison when SHZY has a 
decorated variant only. 


(str.37) VS. ' ■ (str.49) 


Four types of decorative strokes in Shanghai “Zhouyi” 
Type I: Horizontal line on top of a horizontal primary stroke 


qi H- ‘his’ 

yan gf ‘speak’ 

=4 


(str.49) VS. 



song %'k ‘litigate’ 


(str.5) VS. 


(str.47) 


(str.4) 
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ji ^ ‘illness’ 


(str.21) 

VS. 


(str.15) 

er Tfo ‘subsequently’ 

ft 

(str.20) 

VS. 

'"1 

(str.17) 

ks 






A? 





fu fK ‘return’ 

mm 

(str.20) 

vs. 

h 

(str.50) 

chu ‘place’ 

m 

(str.26) 

V, 

(str.25) 


Type II: Horizontal line across a central vertical primary stroke 


mu fBj: ‘thumb’ 

$ 

(str.26) 

shan til ‘mountain 

A 

(str.17) 

er /Ji (M) ‘you’ 

!?>: 

(str.24) 

shl rp (Bf) ‘troops’ 


(str.7) 







fu M (H) ‘rope’ 


(str.21) 



wei pc ‘not yet’ 

■Hi 

(str.58) 


$ 


vs. (str.27) 

vs. tL (4>tij£#H) 


vs. 


vs. 


f 


('htitSfO 


(af&fri) 


vs. 




(^fH) 


vs. /j\ fflSiifi) 
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Type III: Parallel slanting lines above each side of A-shaped strokes 


tm 



(str.21) 


¥ 


(H#) 


huang M ‘y e H ow ’ 


sii ft! ‘lodge’ 



■ (str.30) VS. 




(str.37) VS. 


OSS) 


(Qin Seal) 


Type IV: Leftward slanting line on the tip of a vertical stroke 


yu -ft ‘I’ 


shi tp ‘serve’ 


xiao 'h ‘small’ 


I (str.14) VS. 


W' 

-y 


(str.5) VS. 


t 




(EfJfH) 


(str.16) VS. (MM I) 


k 


mi m (SO ‘through’ 


(str.28) VS. 


K < 


wang Xti (fi) ‘depart’ ' (str. 20 ) vs. 



(str.29) 


' ’ (str.30) 


tong fl (It) ‘adolescent’ (str. 22 ) 



vs. 





(str. 53 ) 
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The character; resembles 'P in the received orthography. The leftward slant¬ 
ing stroke has a mirror image variant appearing in the form fh. The Shuowen 
registers both ']> and ’ft as variants for shao ‘small quantity’ ( / >, d' ^ lii [2a/48] 
“shao means ‘not much’ ”) distinguishing them from xiao 'h ‘small size’ (z|\ #) 
(2. fit lb, [2a/48] “xiao means ‘for things to be minute’ ”). But as Li Shoukui notes 
/J\ _ yp ~ ^ are f ree variants in the Chu script (CWZ: 51). 


3.3 Simplification and development of the Warring States 
script 

Alternation of unabbreviated and simplified forms of the same character is found 
in the earliest attested stages of the Chinese writing system. The notion simplifi¬ 
cation or simplified form may be somewhat misleading, as Qiu Xigui (1988:42-43) 
suggests, because it implies diachronic change from graphically more complex 
to simpler stages, a development for which we often lack evidence. What we find 
instead is the simple co-existence of relatively more complex forms and ones less 
so for the same word, which is often found in the same inscription or in the same 
corpus. Qiu Xigui underlines that such co-existence of simple and complex vari¬ 
ant forms should be regarded as the outcome of parallel development of two or¬ 
thographic styles, casual (jian rSJ) and elaborate (fan %) , which was never inter¬ 
rupted from the very beginning to the end of the history of the early Chinese 
script. He notes that the contrast between the elegant and elaborate early W. Zhou 
bronze inscriptions and the terse and simple late Shang oracle bone inscriptions 
which seem to contradict our preconception of the development ‘from complex 
to simple’ is a good example of the two ever-concurrent strata of elaborate and 
casual styles. 57 We may think of the difference in calligraphic style between the 
Qin clerical script as represented by the Shuihudi corpus (ca. 250 BCE) and the 
Seal script of the Qin dynasty (221-206 BCE) in the same way. 


57 One would suspect that because of the hard writing media, there might have been strong in¬ 
clination for use of simplified forms in the Oracle Bone Inscriptions. Differences in stroke-execu¬ 
tion style are evident between contemporaneous Shang OBI and bronze inscriptions. Whether 
OBI possessed a simpler orthography in terms of character-componential structure remains in¬ 
conclusive due to the limited amount of comparable texts. An example from the W. Zhou Oracle 
inscriptions is worth noting. Xin Ting (2014) observes that on the W. Zhou Oracle bones which 
were recently discovered in Qishan ilfJtLl, Shaanxi province (see Zhouyuan kaogu dui 2006), the 
character for miao IS ‘ancestral temple’, which is written in W. Zhou bronze inscriptions as or 
ijijf, is often written as 5j)j, with two simpler components of three possible ones. 
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Qiu Xigui’s point is well taken. But I will maintain the term simplification for 
two reasons: (i) it can explain the graphic co-relation between two types of ortho¬ 
graphic forms in question without the implication of historical change; (ii) at the 
level of individual character forms, (and not at the level of Qiu Xigui’s two ‘ortho¬ 
graphic systems’), synchronic variability via simplification can lead to diachronic 
developments. There are cases where simplified variants of Western Zhou char¬ 
acters are received in the Warring States script and likewise the modern orthog¬ 
raphy descends from simplified forms of the W.S. script. In these cases simplifi¬ 
cation as a diachronic process per se does apply. 

Graphic simplification occurs on both of the two levels of orthographic struc¬ 
ture, strokes and components. The term graphic component here refers to all 
graphic units above individual strokes, that is, (i) the smallest possible graphic 
unit that carries a semantic or phonetic function on its own, i.e., ‘grapheme’, (ii) 
a signific or phonophoric which is composed of one or more of the latter, and (iii) 
a whole character. Simplification of strokes and that of components share four 
general principles: (a) deletion, (b) interruption, (c) linking or compression and (d) 
merger. The distinction between ‘linking’ and ‘compression’ does not have any 
analytic significance, but the word compression seems to better suit graphic com¬ 
ponents which are two-dimensional. One important difference between stroke 
and component simplification is that the latter potentially leaves conspicuous 
empty space within a character or hinders reading, so in such cases other graphic 
elements are often introduced to compensate for the loss of graphic substance: 
for example, a simpler graph can substitute for a deleted or truncated graph, and 
a special marker may appear to signal an instance of simplification. 

Deletion of a signific or phonophoric is correlated with variability of compo- 
nential structure in the early Chinese orthographic system; it can be assumed 
when a single unit form alternates with a compound form either synchronically 
or diachronically; it is on the opposite side of the same coin with structural aug¬ 
mentation, which is an important feature in the Warring States script, in the con¬ 
text of the latter’s penchant for signific-phonophoric compounds. This is the 
theme of section 3.4. The following subsections illustrate the principles of stroke 
and component simplification through SHZY manuscript characters. 


3.3.1 Stroke simplification 

One or two strokes in a character can be simplified while the overall frame of the 
component to which they belong is still maintained. 
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Deletion 

shi {J ‘scribe’ 


7 - 


(M) vs. 


U 

9- 


Omfi) 


it 


(S) 


i 


( 18 ) 


19 - 


('hillis) 


7^ 




zhe ‘nominalization marker’ 



ii) & 


0 (HIIS) ° y (^«H) ' (S) ' ^ (a®) 


(hcfn) vs. y (HIM) 


The SHZY has several characters appearing in variant forms formed by stroke de¬ 
letion. 


H ma ‘horse’ 


m sheng ‘reduce’ 


huang ‘yellow’ 


¥ ge ‘hide (noun)’ 


® yu ‘encounter’ 


J| niao ‘bird’ in {yfl 










■ ^ 


(str.21) VS. 


(str.32) 


in 

(str.20) VS. (str.56) 


(str.30) VS. 


(str.47) VS. 


(str.33) VS. 


(str.50) VS. ft 





(str.37) 


(str.30) 


1 (str.56) 


(str.56) 
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In the W.S. script, a vertical center stroke in a character is often entirely missing 
or cut off in the middle in the casual style. This interruption of a vertical stroke, 
unlike the three other types of stroke simplification appears to be an innovation 
of the W.S. period. 

Interruption 


3k fu ‘grown man’ 


5*= 


(str.50) VS. 




(str.9) Cf. W. Zhou T (#*£*) 


Note an example in the Zhongshan bronze inscriptions. 


3k fu ‘grown man’ 



(4uhSS) vs. 



UmH) 


7k da ‘large’ 

WL 


(str. 2 ) vs. W. Zhou Chu (elaborate style) j[ (IH 


dk. tian ‘heaven’ 


(str.il) vs. W. Zhou ^ 


. zhi ‘arrive’ 


X 

B8 (str.44) VS. W. Zhou ()£)#!), Chu — (Yu3, 65) 


^ yang ‘sheep’ 



in {H} Pr (str.47) VS 


..If 


(str.38) 
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Two adjacent short strokes are sometimes linked to be executed in one long stoke 
as in the case of cited earlier and repeated here. Also, two adjacent strokes 
similar in shape can be collapsed into one stroke; this is sometimes called “stroke 
borrowing” (jiebi fit®), I call it merger here instead of borrowing. 


Linking and merger 


qln ‘admire’ 



(str.26) VS. 



(str.27) 


jjt chu ‘place’ 




(str.16) 


H qu ‘drive out’ 



m 



(str.21) 


Note the top stroke of 135 coincides with the ‘back hair’ of J|. 


3.3.2 Simplification of graphic components 
3.3.2.1 Deletion and interruption of components 

When a component is repeated three times or more in a character, one or two of 
them are often deleted. 

# gu ‘legendary poisonous bug’ 

The unabbreviated form for gu A has three repeated ill as can be seen in the 
Oin Seal form as well as in chong H ‘insect’ found in the Guodian texts written 
' (LZ-A 21). Two of the three are deleted in the SHZY form. 

(str.24) vs. W. Zhou j^j 


i *. I 

ling ‘spirit (healer) im 


£ 


(str.18) VS. fr£ (Qin Seal 13b/676) 
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The W. Zhou inscription form has three of P. The full form is also found in the 

j I 

Baoshan Chu manuscripts where it alternates with the simplified form mt (CWZ: 
651-52). 

H sang ‘lose, mourn’ 

The character for sang H is written (XX fu 1 !) in an early W. Zhou bronze in¬ 
scription, and the same form (Yu-1, 98) is found in elaborately written Chu 
manuscripts. The componential structure of this form is t xvang *mai] ‘be gone’ 
+ H sang *ssai] ‘mulberry’. The clerical form # is structurally inconsistent with 
W. Zhou bronze/Chu graph identified as such, but both of these are directly re¬ 
lated to the OBI form [H] for sang ‘lose’ 58 : in the clerical form, the 

‘branches’ of the ‘tree’ evolved to three repeated X ‘(right)-hand’ whereas in 
the W. Zhou/Chu form the ‘mulberries’ evolved to four repeated P ‘mouth’, and 
the ‘tree’ part is preserved in the original shape instead of being replaced by the 
grapheme X- These two forms of Jft are in fact the two most dissimilar ones 
among several other possible variants in between them. The tip of the ‘tree’ part, 
for instance, can be written to appear as X in Chu manuscripts as in the following 
examples. 




(LZ-C 10) 


These occur in three adjacent strips in the Guodian “Laozi-C”. Note here a pro¬ 
gressing degree of simplification. The first has four of P, next three, and the last 
only two. Also, these variants have the component X ‘die’ as an alternative to t 
‘be gone’. 

SHZY characters for X sang *ssai) ‘lose, mourn’ 



(str.53) {# (> X) + t) 



(str.32) {* (> 4<) + t) 


58 Jiaguwen bian, p.54. 
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SHZY has two simplified forms of the or type. In these the H part is inter¬ 
rupted: all under the tip of the ‘tree’ became truncated, and what remains is once 
written to appear as X ‘(right)-hand’, and once as '|' (variant of W ) ‘grass’. These 
traces of H are no longer functional as a meaningful component, but simply serve 
as graphic material which distinguishes the character as a whole from t. In these 
simplified forms, the graph Cl would have functioned as the phonetic compo¬ 
nent. That is to say, it would have been read as *ssaq ‘lose’, rather than *mar) ‘be 
gone’; t could take over the phonetic role of # standing for *ssai) ‘lose’ relying 
on the semantic similarity. Now consider the Qin Seal form. 



Xu Shen analyzed its structure as “consisting of [‘cry’] and t [‘be gone’], add¬ 
ing that is also the phonetic”. 59 We can see that what Xu Shen regarded as 55, 
presumably as a semantic component meaning ‘cry’, is another simplified form 
of H, in which two out of four P are preserved and the ‘tree’ part is written to 
appear as it. The many variants in Chu manuscripts above suggest to me that 
this re-analysis may not be due to Xu Shen, but it may have been initiated in the 
Qin regional script itself. The shape of this “it" is quite similar to the ‘tree’ in 
Guodian forms of H: the head of it is like a mirror image of the X-like part. 

3.3.2.2 Replacement by simpler forms 

It has been well known that the W.S. script unlike its W. Zhou predecessor has 
what is often referred to as an “abbreviation marker”, usually in the form of a 
single or double horizontal line, which appears in the spot where the deleted 
graph was located. It seems that this marker is intended to give a balanced look 
to the character by not leaving odd empty space within a component, rather than 
to signal the incidence of omission. Otherwise we cannot explain why there is no 
“abbreviation marker” when an entire semantic or phonetic component is de¬ 
leted. This is different from those cases of “combined character” (hewen XX) 
and “repeated character” (chongwen MX) markers. In this sense we can regard 
the horizontal lines in the position of a deleted graphic element as a case of re¬ 
placement by a simpler form. The substitute graph can be as simple as a single or 


59 There has been much discussion on whether or not X *mar| ‘lost, be gone’ is the phonophoric 
in this character. If it is, then the OC for sang ‘lose, mourn’ should be reconstructed as *s-mmai), 
a nice case of causative or transitive prefix *s-. See Sagart and Baxter (2012: 35-37). I have sug¬ 
gested here that the phonetic role of X is historically secondary. 
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double horizontal line or in some cases a different component that is somewhat 
similar in shape to the original one. 


mlng ‘command’ 


wei ‘act’ 



(str.8) VS. 


(str.l) VS. 



(str.5) 


W. Zhou 




& 


(i'll) hong ‘wild goose’ 


(iff )jian ‘approach’ 



(str.50) VS. 


(str.50) VS. 



(str.50) 



I (str.50) 


The double horizontal line in the abbreviated form of J| which takes the place of 
the bottom half of the original character can be omitted: See a Chu bronze form 
(casual) ^ (fPfllnftDgp) and a Guodian « (Yu-3, 38). The full form is not used 
in Chu writings on bamboo strips, but reserved only for bronze inscriptions of the 
most elaborate kind. 


3.3.2.3 Compression and merger of components 

Compression can be divided into two kinds: (i) two juxtaposed characters written 
as if they are two components of a single character; (ii) two components in a char¬ 
acter written to appear as a single component. The first kind is what is commonly 
called “combined character” (hewen a’JC), and it is often marked with short dou¬ 
ble horizontal lines added on the lower-right corner of the compressed form. The 
hewen characters are generally restricted to frequently occurring disyllabic ex¬ 
pressions including two-digit numbers. The second kind is relatively rare, and 
there is no special name for it. It often co-occurs with interruption: part of either 
component becomes truncated, and then the other component takes the place of 
the deleted part. 
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Compression of the “Hewen” type 


A ' A xiao ren ‘petty man’ 


(str.16) + A (str. 21 ) compressed as (str.8) 





Compression of two components in a character and interruption 


A (IS) tuo ‘flay’ 


SS t (str. 22 ) compressed as 




(str.30) 


The lower part of A is truncated and then the other component A (A) takes its 
place. 

Note an example from the Zhongshan corpus: 



Sr (A) zhang ‘senior’ 



The lower part of ^ is truncated, and the other component iL takes its place. 
Merger can also be divided into two kinds: (i) two juxtaposed identical characters 
merging as one character, (ii) two non-identical ones merging as one character: 
when one of the two juxtaposed characters coincides with a graphic component 
of the other character, the more complex of the two can represent both characters. 
Both of these kinds are referred to as “repeated character” (chongwen £ A), since 
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both are indicated by the same marker, which is identical in form with the marker 
for “combined character”. 60 

SHZY has many examples of the first kind of merger. The Zhouyi text has 
many disyllabic onomatopoeic or mimic words, which are often duplications of 
thematic words of hexagrams, and these are always found merged and marked 
in the manuscript. 61 


M (ft) jing ‘water-well’ 



(str.44) used in M 


“Coming and going jing- jing.” (Hex.48 Jing ) 


ft guai ‘decide’ 



(str.38) used in 


ft ft ft “The lord is guai-guai.” (Hex.43 Guai) 


ft (var. ft) you ‘far’ 62 (?) 



(str. 25 ) used in ^iit ftft “His plan is you-you (‘far-reaching’?).” (Hex .27 Yi) 


60 The hewen marker was not used until the late S.A. period (Tang Yuhui 1986: 23) whereas the 
chongwen marker started to appear in the later part of the late Shang period (Qiu Xigui 1992:141- 
150). The late origin of the combination character marker would have to do with the fact that the 
combination of two distinct characters is immediately visible, unlike the omission of a repeated 
character, which if not so indicated, would easily go unrecognized. 

61 The meanings of such sound symbolism based words are often difficult to know. Ancient 
mimic words tend not to survive in the received Chinese lexicon and the characters that write 
such words are phonograms, i.e., characters used only for phonetic value, detached from their 
regular word-character associations in the script. 

62 The Jingdian shiwen (Juan2l9h) notes that Xun Shuang’s edition has ftft instead of the 
received version’s MM- The intended meaning for “ftft” seems to be ‘far’. This phrase appears 
a few times in the Shijing where it is generally interpreted as ‘far’, taken as an expressive word 
formed by the reduplication of the word you ft ‘far’ (Gao Heng 1947 [1973]: 95). This mimic word, 
written variably as ftft, is also used to describe the appearance of flowing water. The Shuowen 
definition for ft is ft, yJCfrtk “for water to flow (3b/124)”. Duan Yucai notes to this entry that a 
Tang dynasty copy of the Shuowen has “7Kfrftfttfe”- Whether or not the character has ft is 
unimportant. The interpretation of this word “you-you” has to be based on the context. 
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zhen ‘ascertain’ 


■ (str.53) used in H S - 


servant. Ascertained adversative. 


jS 63 JS “It is a prognostication of losing his child 

” 64 (Hex.56 Lii) 


SHZY has one example of merger of non-identical characters. 


tfS wangsang “there is no loss” (wang f: here stands for wu IS ‘not exist’) 


t |(str.25) + ft 


(str. 32 ) merging as (str. 32 ) 



Note a similar case in the Zhongshan corpus. 
da fu ‘grandee’ 

(^iilcEft) + ^ (^ULlHifi) merging as ^ (^liliEll) 


63 As seen, merger of identical characters takes place across clause boundaries. In fact for re¬ 

peated sequences of two or more characters, that is usually the case. The reading of such se¬ 
quences, though marked in the same way, is not uniform, e.g., the reading of Ax 2 Bx 2 Cx 2 Dx 2 ( chong- 
wen marker notated as x2 here), could be ABCDABCD or ABABCDCD, AABBCCDD, and in rare 
cases, mixture of these types can occur within a sequence. As Richter (forthcoming) points out 
the use of this kind of abbreviation does not quite seem to increase convenience for the reader, 
and not even for the scribe for that matter. He shows that the space saved in this way is often 
insignificant, and in some cases, using the marker takes more strokes than writing out the re¬ 
peated characters such as in the case of “— a for “-” (See Richter forthcoming “Punctua¬ 

tion”, “repetition marks” section Pp. 16-25). This kind of merger as a type of simplification as I 
classified here, must presume the reader’s familiarity with the particular text written, or the dis¬ 
course style in such types of texts, and this tells something of the qualification demanded on the 
scribe as well. It should save some time for the scribe, and consequently for the reader who has 
to wait for the latter to finish the copying, if only both parties are already familiar with the lan¬ 
guage of the text. 

64 The received version failed to duplicate the word zhen here. 
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3.3.3 Simplification and residue of iconicity 

Vestiges of iconic features of the Shang and W. Zhou script remain in the elabo¬ 
rate character forms of the W.S. script. These are heavy dots, thick lines, and fill¬ 
ings contrasting with the remaining strokes in a character. The development to¬ 
wards the direction of reducing the pictographic and iconic quality of character 
forms is most pronounced in the graphic evolution through the Shang and West¬ 
ern Zhou periods. Thickly executed enclosures were hollowed out; thick elements 
of all shapes were reduced to horizontal or vertical lines depending on which one 
the original graphs resembled more; curled or bending edges were straightened 
up while big curls were turned into sharply bending lines. This process was 
mostly completed by the end of Western Zhou, but some examples can be seen to 
have occurred in the W.S. period. 


3.3.3.1 Diminishment of heavy dots, thick lines, and fillings 

In SHZY there are a few cases where a heavy dot on a vertical stroke alternates 
with a horizontal line. 


¥ ge ‘(noun) hide’ 


!l (±) zhu ‘host’ 


Tff (firfi) s/n"‘troops’ 




4t 




(str.47) VS. 


(str.51) VS. 


(str.7) VS. 






(str.47) 


(str.32) 


(str.7) 


The extension of a dot to a horizontal line or the other way around would hardly 
seem to simplify the execution of the stroke, and thus it is hard to tell which ver¬ 
sion is the unabbreviated form. Parallel examples found in the Zhongshan corpus 
suggest that the dot was regarded as more traditional, thus more elegant and 
elaborate than the other. 
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■+* shi ‘ten’ 


t 




CfcfO vs. ' (WHS) Cf. W. Zhou | C*;j|) f (It#) 

nidn ‘harvest (season)’ 65 

t fg 

(ifci)VS. (**) Cf. W. Zhou '} (filfpl) 'I (iilffi) ^ (flbifi) 


^ M ^ <*, % 


We can see that the dot, which alternates with a short horizontal stroke or absent 
altogether in some cases in the W.S. script, comes from earlier graphic elements 
of different shapes. These can be generalized as being substantially thicker than 
regular strokes and probably are iconic representations of the objects or events 
with which the characters with the elements in them are associated. 


in. xue ‘blood’ 



£ 

Cf. W. Zhou m ‘ritual vessel’ in m yi ‘overflow’ (z]Cj£) 


# (,(#) zhong ‘end’ 


' (str.2) VS. 



(str.3) 


Cf. W. Zhou 





65 The Zhongshan Wang corpus has two structurally unrelated characters for the same word 
nidn ^: The forms and which descend from the W. Zhou character appear only in the two 
most prestigious bronzes, the Da ding and Fang hu. Elsewhere in the corpus the character type 
* is used occurring thirty-five times in total with slight calligraphic variation (Zhang Zhouzhong 
1981: 24). This shows the recognition of historically correct forms as the standard which is not 
the commonly used one in this case. This is an instructive example that suggests how traditional 
W. Zhou forms and structures were preserved in W.S. regional scripts alongside with popular or 
region-peculiar forms even though archeological findings for the existence of the W. Zhou forms 
would not always be available to us. 
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ji ‘illness’ 



(str.15) VS. 



(str.21) 


Cf. W. Zhou A shi ‘arrow’ ^ (]£#_) 


ill shan ‘mountain’ 



(str.17) 


Cf. W. Zhou (Jj (Viin 1 !), Zhongshan (elaborate) 


I 


(4>Lh3Efd). 


The thick part is still preserved in the Qin clerical script only occasionally being 
emptied out or omitted: vs. vs. \p. 

The graph P in IE fei ‘fat’ (str.31) vs. P inxu tp ‘concerned’ (str.38) 

The filled-in part of P is emptied out in this variant form. 


X gong ‘craftsmanship’ 


(str.16) 


Cf. W. Zhou 


X <«> I 


am) 


This I in SHZY has two vertical lines instead of one. The second one on the right 
does not quite touch the top horizontal line but rather leans on the first vertical 
line on its left. The empty compartment formed by the double vertical line and 
the bottom horizontal line turns out to be a trace of the thick part in that position 
as seen in the early W. Zhou inscription form. 


ming ‘dark 



(str.15) 


This character matches ming % ‘dark’ in the received version. It is tempting to 
suspect the top part of this character to be an iconic representation of ‘darkness’. 
The Qin Seal form M , as Xu Shen analyzed it, is composed of 0 ‘day’, A ‘six’ 
and ‘roof’ (7a/312). It is likely that the 0 is a reanalysis and simplification of 
the original pictograph, and A is a graphically similar substitute for the element 
in the early character that resembles A, and " is an added semantic component. 
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m 


iF 


! ‘mud’ (str.2) 


The SHZY character for the word ni ‘mud’ is composed of two graphs, zh ‘earth’ 
and PZ which is probably an iconic representation of mud. In the course of the 
development into the received graph’s structure M, the early pictograph PZ was 
first augmented with the component jand was subsequently replaced by P, a 
graphically similar and simpler component. The graph ) ' (Cf. }' shi *hlij 
‘corpse’) may have been intended as a phonetic for the word ni *nnij. (The *(h)n- 
and *(h)l- do not normally have xiesheng contact.) The evolution from (a) PZ to 
(b) Jc and then to (c) M can be seen through the SHZY character jjr' (str.40) 
corresponding to ni ‘chock’ in the received version. The component zi: ‘earth’ 
alternating with zK ‘water’ in the received Qin script form jfi is accounted for by 
the interchangeability of these two graphs in the early Chinese script. 


3.3.3.2 Neutralization of iconicity 

SHZY has two pairs of characters that preserve iconic graphic distinctions. Such 
pictographic distinctions, characteristic of early phases of the writing system had 
been nearly completely replaced by symbol distinctions in the W. S. script. The 
movement from the iconic to symbolic representation also meant that the written 
communication had come to have little reliance on the visual representation of 
the graph by the late W.S. period. 




zud lx ‘left’ ■ (str.7) vs. you fa ‘right 




(str.ll) 


The characters for the words zud ‘left’ and you ‘right’ preserve the earlier iconic 
representation of the words’ meanings: the ‘left’ is indicated by a graphic icon of 
a left hand, and the ‘right’ by that of a right hand. Such a pictographic distinction 
gives way to a purely symbol distinction I {lx) vs. P (fa), which already appears 
in the Zhongshan corpus (See Zhang Shouzhong 1981:16). Once a new symbol I 
for the zud is introduced, the direction of the ‘hand’ could freely vary. 


jian M ‘see’ 


4 ? 


(str.i) vs. shi M ‘watch 



(str.25) 


The two graphs for jian ‘see’ and shi ‘watch’ contrasting with each other by the 
pictographic representation of kneeling versus standing figures go back to the 
OBI (Qiu Xugui 1998:1). See the OBI forms ‘f vs. ^ (Xu Zhongshu 1981: 977). A 
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compound form |RR ^ (f5J#) for shi *gij? fR with an added phonetic R (cf. shi 
*ge? R ‘clan’) already existed in the W. Zhou script. This form was preserved in 
the script of the Jin region during the S.A. and W.S. periods: The Houma and Wen- 
xian covenant texts have the character in the structure [(JR (Rong Geng 1985: 619) 
and the late W.S. Zhongshan corpus has UR ^ O^i^lSI) (Qiu Xigui 1998: 4). The 
modern form i-R comes from the Qin Seal form which has the phonetic >j\ instead 
(Cf. shi /K *s-gij?-s ‘show’). Xu Shen registers a guwen form ||[R for fR (8b/407). 
The guwen 0[R, according to Duan Yucai, is also found in the received Zhouli 
(p.407). 

The early pictographs persist in the W.S. Chu script. In SHZY, for example, 
the word jian JR which occurs eleven times (Hex. 4/3, 6/0,38/1, 38/3,38/6,39/0, 
39/6, 44/1, 45/0, 55/3, 55/4) is always written as and the word shi fR which 
occurs only once is written as ' ¥ " (Hex. 27/4). Qiu Xigui (1998:2) observes that the 
Guodian “Laozi-C” has the line IRKl'F'JiLM ^ “Watching it is not 

sufficient for seeing (it)”, where the graphic distinction is clearly made. But the 
distinction was in the course of disaDpearing in the Chu script. Li Shoukui (2003: 
526) notes that the character type ^ (Wu 30), closely resembling the form for shi 
is often used for jian JR in Chu manuscripts. A late W.S. Chu bronze has the 
form ^ (fPUK)l)-f[I) like a hybrid of !$p and where the intended word is 
jian JR: “If you see the metal then do not proceed”. 


3.3.3.3 Transition to the Warring States script 

In the course of the development towards the direction of reducing the picto- 
graphic and iconic quality of character forms, the W. Zhou script often had two 
types of variant forms. The more complex of the two maintains some thick parts, 
but with much of the earlier realistic shapes compromised. The simpler one has 
the thick part completely omitted. Characters in the W.S. script in most cases de¬ 
scend from the simpler W. Zhou variants with little change, but in some cases the 
complex ones are also received alongside the simple ones, in which case the thick 
part is reduced to a dot or a slightly thicker line contrasting with regular strokes. 

Note: Examples of Shang bronze inscription forms and SHZY are given whenever possible. 
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Western Zhou simplified variant forms and Warring States characters 


Word 

Shang 

Western Zhou 

Warring States 

Shanghai 

“Zhouyi” 

zai ‘be at’ Jy 



t (^iIiiEfi) 


(str.56) 

m 



fu ‘father’ X 
Cf. fu ‘axe’ 


^ Wt&fFl) 

^ (^ibjjli) 


# 




(str.18) 

yang ‘sheep’ 


^ (Sfri-) 


if 

(str.38) 

X 66 



xian ‘all’ 

0SXZ.S) 

% mm 




fY, 



■ 

nian ‘year, 
harvest’ ^ 


^ (mm) 

X (#£#) 

(str.24) 


66 The Shang character forms given here for ¥■> Jig, and ^ are attested as zu ming ‘lineage 
names’, a special kind of inscription found on Shang bronzes, often with no further inscriptional 
context, typically understood as designating the lineage or clan with which the bronze vessel in 
question is somehow associated. Beyond this, neither the function of the zu ming inscriptions 
nor the relation of their graphs to the more straightforward writing of Shang bone and plastron 
divinatory inscriptions is well understood. All the same, clearly in these three cases the zu ming 
characters can safely be considered as formal matches to the other forms of the characters given. 
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gong ‘crafts¬ 
manship’ X 

Xf (WIITH) 

X 

T OEilJlfH) 

,;C 

"T (#*) 


(str.16) 



~T~. CSfO 

■■r— 



wang ‘king’ 


I (t?#IZJt|) 

■ 

X 


1 


(str.5) 

tian ‘sky, 



X 


heaven’ 3k 

A 

X 




A 


(str.ll) 



mm) 



zheng ‘go on 
a military 
campaign’ 

IE, ffi 67 


^ (f'J*) 

(it ;£#h) 

ji 

■ 

(str.24) 






shi ‘ten’ + 


| (|B|S) 

f 

f 



f (EftfH) 

| mi's) 

(str.24) 


67 The early form of IE £ , which stands for the word zheng *teij ‘go on a military campaign’ 
has two graphic components {T *Ter) + 21 ‘go’}: T • ding *ttei) ‘fourth of the Heavenly Stems’ 
is the phonetic and ,> jj' ‘go’ the semantic. This character has a variant form with another se¬ 
mantic component 4 ‘road’ written as . The heavy dot became simplified to a straight line to 
appear as ^ ^ The simplification of the heavy dot to a straight line in this case obscures the 
early phonophoric, and gives rise to a new unit character IE which takes over the phonetic func¬ 
tional value *Teq. 
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While the W. Zhou graphic variants of the type £ vs. v£ or % vs. j: were not so of¬ 
ten received as variant graphic forms themselves in the W.S. script, the manner 
of variation, i.e., the alternation of a dot and a horizontal line was adopted as a 
principle of variability in the W.S. script. This explains the phenomenon of a hor¬ 
izontal stoke alternating with a dot on a vertical stroke which in many cases does 
not have a historical precedence. Once it is a principle, it can be applied regularly 
to any given horizontal stroke across a vertical stroke thus creating synchronic 
variant forms. It applies, for example, to strokes that had historically been hori¬ 
zontal lines, to the “decorative strokes” or new primary strokes of the S.A. and 
W.S. origin. 
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Historically unprecedented use of a dot in the Warring States script 


Word 

Shangand W. Zhou 

W.S. script variants 
as dot vs. short line 

jin ‘metal’ ife 


^ (fSSfiStiTIfJ) vs. 

(4 , 4ljE§l) 

sb/‘troops’ lU (®P) 

^ (aiafri) 

^ (str.7) vs. ^ V*-* (str.7) 

lu ‘regulate’^: (#) 


ife 

(str.7) vs. 'Til, (tST)' ft) 

nei ‘inside’ 

fXl (fljfl) 

/t 

(Zi 39) vs. ' (Wu 3) 

zhi ‘arrive’ M 


(thlilTiss) vs. 

i (W^tift) 


It is also significant that regional variant forms can be generated by the applica¬ 
tion of a rule of variation on different individual characters by different regional 
scripts. We will show in the following sections that structural variations within a 
W.S. script and across regional scripts are likewise often consequences of rules of 
structural variation received from the W. Zhou script. 


3.4 Structural variability in the early Chinese writing system 

The Chinese script is a logographic writing system whereby a character, i.e., a 
logograph stands for a word, which by definition has a pronunciation and a 
meaning. A character associated with the phonetic and semantic values of one 
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word can subsequently be used as a component in another character standing for 
a different word, in which it indicates the pronunciation or meaning of the latter. 
The graphic component in a character that plays a phonetic role is called phono- 
phoric, and the one that plays a semantic role is called signific. A Chinese charac¬ 
ter that has two graphic elements typically consists of one signific and one 
phonophoric, and we call this a signific-phononphoric compound (SP compound) 
character or in the traditional Chinese terminology xingshengzi Iff’tf'f'-/’ 8 

For example, the character PI ^ (IM6S) stands for the word men *mman 
‘door’; the graph is then associated with the meaning ‘door’ and the pronun¬ 
ciation men *mman. In the signific-phonophoric compound character IS (§|i 
H®#®) standing for the word guan *kk w ran ‘to shut’, the graph PI, based on 
its semantic association with ‘door’ serves as a signific indicating a semantic as¬ 
pect of the word for ‘shut’. The component $ is the phonophoric therein, because 
the graph $ as a single unit character stands for the word guan *kk w an-s ‘pene¬ 
trate’, which is phonetically similar to guan *kk w ran ‘to shut’. 


3.4.1 Graphic components and functional values 

Carrying the phonetic and semantic values of the word that it stands for as a sin¬ 
gle component character, a graph can function either as a signific or a phono¬ 
phoric in different characters. In other words, a graph is potentially versatile in 
its function and it is neither a signific nor a phonophoric on its own until it is used 
in a compound character. For instance, the component PI in If for guan ‘shut’ is 
a signific, but it serves as a phonophoric in ® men *mman-s ‘distressed’. In a W. 
S. regional script, the word men *mman ‘door’ is written in a compound charac¬ 
ter P*1 |H] (pp’liljE^^cIH) consisting of PI and JC (Cf. wen *man JC ‘pattern’). 
With the latter being phonophoric, the graph PI in this case can be seen as a signific 
indicating ‘door’, while its association with the pronunciation *mman seems to 
have become secondary. 69 

Simultaneously with the versatility of a character’s function as a signific or 
phonophoric, there appears to develop a division of roles among different graphs. 
Some graphs tend to be used more often as signifies than as phonophorics and 


68 In the field of Chinese historical phonology the term phonetic compound character or xiesh- 

engzi is most commonly used. 

69 It would be anachronistic to compare this regional character form with the structurally coin¬ 
cident received character M mm *mman? ‘sympathetic’ and say that one is borrowed for the 
other for phonetic similarity. 
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others likewise normally serve as phonophorics, but hardly ever as signifies. This 
specialization in function of graphs can be regarded as a mechanism in the writ¬ 
ing system that controls the otherwise virtually unlimited productivity of signific- 
phonophoric compounding by regulating the compositional variability to some 
degree. Versatility and stability of the role of a graphic component are two sides 
of the same coin, which can expand and also control the size of the inventory of 
Chinese characters. 70 

We assume that a compound graph such as if || for guan *kk w ran devel¬ 
oped out of a rebus usage of $ guan *kk w an-s, which Xu Shen in his Shuowen 
referred to as jiajie ffifij ‘loan’, and that H was subsequently added to distinguish 
guan ‘shut’ from guan ‘penetrate’. That is to say, the character ! | i, which we sup¬ 
pose, based on its residual iconicity, to have been originally created for the word 
‘penetrate’ guan *kk w an-s, is borrowed to write a phonetically similar word guan 
*kk w ran. 

It is uncontroversial that most of the graphic forms in the Chinese writing 
system were first created after the actual object that the word in question stands 
for or is typically associated with. The form of the character 7 R ^ (0 7 R ##0 for 
he ‘grain plant’ or 4*- for che ‘chariot’ for example, were most likely 

intended to be iconic representations of the objects themselves. But we cannot 
get very far if we were to try to figure out the originally intended word of a given 
character from the graphic appearance alone. We do not know, for example, what 
the characters ^ ('Sffi#) for the word gu ‘old’ and for zu ‘an¬ 

cestor’ “look like”. 71 Moreover it is often the case that we only find graphs in later 
phases of the early Chinese script, such as the W.S. script, in which graphs are 
symbolic and the iconicity, if at all, is greatly diminished. 

The significance of the jiajie or the rebus principle is that graphs, however 
they may have originated, whichever objects or events they were initially in¬ 
tended to depict, can be used solely for a phonetic value in any given character. 
As more and more characters were generated by the rebus principle, the original 
word that a graph is created for would have no longer been remembered or mat¬ 
tered. 


70 The 540 bu *15 “classifers” in the Shuowen Jiezi and the 214 classifiers of the Kangxi Zidian jf 

maybe regarded as itemizations of graphs that regularly serve as signifies. The Grammata 
Serica Recensa by Bernhard Karlgren (1957) and Zhangguo Wenzi Shengxi by He Linyi (1998) are 
examples of classifications of graphs that usually occur as phonophorics. 

71 The graph ^ is conventionally understood as a depiction of the phallus, a symbol of male an¬ 
cestor (See GSR #46). 
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Instead of trying to guess the word originally intended just by looking at the 
shape of a character, we will assume that each graph possesses an abstract func¬ 
tional value. This abstract value can be deduced from the similarities in the mean¬ 
ings and pronunciations in the words written with shared graphic components. 
For example, the semantic functional value of the graph /j< can be identified as 
‘ritual’- ‘spiritual’ based on the following characters: 


fu f H 

(M^jS!) ‘blessings’. 

shen # 

,Ti^ ‘spirit’. 

ji & 

&- 

OfeUlffi) ‘sacrifice’. 

yue ft 

^ (ffijjfi) ‘libation’, 

she ft 

T- tildEli)‘altar’. 


The phonetic functional value of JeL as the syllable type *Tsa, with the *Ts- cov¬ 
ering dental affricates, e.g., ts-, tsh-, dz, etc., and the *-a indicating the rhyme, 
can be deduced from the following characters: 


zu *ttsa? ffi ’l-h. (Ppfti) ‘ancestor’, 
zu *tsra? ^ (H^$ffll)‘sacrificial table’, 


qie *tsha? 


(str.37) ‘furthermore’. 


Thus for example, the compositional structure of the character ill. for zu ‘ancestor’ 
is described as the combination of the signific >j : ‘ritual’ and the phonophoric H 

*Tsa. 


3.4.2 The Tendency towards Signific-Phonophoric compound structure 

The principle of signific-phonophoric or xingsheng MS compounding developed 
simultaneously with the rebus or jiajie usage. The character M (I’d for 

example, is regularly associated with, and was probably created for the word he 
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*gg w aj ‘grain plant’. It then comes to have twin functional values, the semantic 
‘grain’ and the phonetic I< w aj. In one SP compound character such as A 0f ) j 
(AA) for the word nian *nnin ‘year, harvest’, the 7 R ^ is effective as a signific. 
In another, such as H (fCliJdini) for he *gg w aj ‘a type of ritual vessel’, it func¬ 
tions as a phonophoric: 

A {Signific A ‘grain’ + Phonophoric A *Nin} 

31 {Signific M ‘vessel’ + Phonophoric A *I< w aj} 


The phonophorics A and A in these two compound characters are rebus usages 
of the characters A for ren *nin ‘person’ and he A *gg w aj ‘grain plant’, and the 
signifies A ‘grain’ and 1111 ‘vessel’ are semantic determiners added to these jiajie 
loan graphs. 

The rebus or jiajie phonetic loan and the xingsheng A# compounding both 
arise from a single principle, viz., the graphic bivalency. The jiajie concerns the 
use of a graph only for the phonetic value with its original semantic value disre¬ 
garded whereas the xingsheng concerns the composition of a character by two 
graphic elements which separately take the phonetic and semantic roles. We see 
these jiajie and xingsheng principles both working in the earliest attested Chinese 
script, the oracle bone inscription of the late Shang period which we consider a 
full-fledged writing system. 

Once the SP compounding principle has been established in the writing sys¬ 
tem each word could be written in the compound structure. But not all characters 
are found in the compound structure in the earliest attested Chinese script. As a 
matter of fact, the majority of Shang inscription characters remained as single 
component characters. SP compound characters steadily increased over time. 
The increase is noticeable within the span of about the one and a half centuries 
of the Shang OBI script available to us. This trend continues through the Zhou 
bronze script into the modern script, where the vast majority of characters are SP 
compounds. It is hard to speak of an exact ratio of compound characters in a 
given phase of the early Chinese writing system because this involves the diffi¬ 
culty of discerning lexical variants from graphic variants. Gao Ming (1980: 119) 
for example, notes that the ratio increased from about ten percent in OBI to over 
eighty percent in the Seal script of the Shuowen. 72 


11 If there was a systematic orthographic simplification in OBI motivated by the hard media as 
suggested above, we may not obtain a fair statistics on the percentage of compound forms in the 
script of the Shang period through OBI character forms. One way to get around this problem is 
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The increase of compound forms in itself is not an indication of advancement 
or progress in the Chinese writing system. The script of the W. Zhou period is not 
a more advanced writing system than the OBI because it has more characters with 
an added signific component. A signific does not actually appear in the majority 
of characters in the OBI despite its availability, simply because it was not neces¬ 
sary in order for the writing system to function. Consider the fact that the signific 
in a given character was only secondary in its importance to the phonophoric, 
being more subject to omission or replacement in any given historical phase be¬ 
tween the late Shang and the W. S. periods. If the characters in the OBI often did 
not have a signific, those in later periods were often used without a signific. The 
diachronic increase of SP compound characters therefore should be regarded as 
a cultural development rather than improvement in the efficacy of the writing 
system itself. 


3.4.2.1 Increase of compound characters in the Warring States script 

The recently discovered Chu bamboo manuscript materials show that a lot of 
characters that are in single component structure in the modern script were writ¬ 
ten in the SP compound structure in the W.S. script. He Linyi (2003:220-26) refers 
to this phenomenon as “augmentation” (SH-fc), one major type of variation of 
graphic forms in the W.S. script, which co-exists with the converse, “simplifica¬ 
tion” (fififc). He notes that forms with or without an additional signific or phono¬ 
phoric are used simultaneously, and thus although such an optional component 
does have an intended semantic or phonetic value, it is functionally not essential. 
He explains this in terms of synchronic structural variability in the W.S. script. 

From a diachronic perspective it is worth noting that a signific or phono¬ 
phoric element was often added to characters that were previously single compo¬ 
nent characters. Note these examples from the Zhongshan corpus: 


to combine OBI and W. Zhou inscriptions together as a single group representing for the single 
time period from the late Shang to W. Zhou (IB 111 -8 th centuries BCE) as Li Yunfu 1997 did. Li Yunfu 
1997, who had not yet seen the publications of the Guodian and Shanghai Museum manuscripts, 
gave 70% percent for the W.S. Chu script while giving 20% of compound character ratio collec¬ 
tively for OBI and Zhou bronze scripts. It should be noted that a large number of W.S. Chu com¬ 
pound characters have variant forms in the single component structure as will be demonstrated 
in the latter part of this section. 
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SP compound forms of late origin in the Zhongshan wang Cuo bronze corpus 


Word 

Western Zhou 

Warring States, 
Zhongshan (ca. 310 
BCE) 

Added signific (S) or 
phonophoric (Ph) 

zhang ‘senior’ -fi: 

■fl (JI-HJif!) 

M fe (AfO 

S: al ‘standing man’ 

zud ‘make’ IT 

^ (Sri) 

It % (AfO 

S: s' ‘speech’ 

wang ‘gone’ "t 

t: ( ^ (^epss) 

1 

IEL (A#0 

S: i_ ‘go’ 

mu ‘mother’ Tf 



S: A ‘person’ 

men ‘gate’ PI 

H Mcme® 

H ^ GKttHD 

Ph: jC *Man 

shang ‘up’ ± 

_h —^74 (J&S) 

« P am 

Ph: *Ta>] 


I would suggest that the convention of adding a signific or a phonophoric to the 
received single component character had spread virtually to every character in 
the W.S. script. Given an adequate corpus of manuscripts, we can expect to find 
a compound form that corresponds to the W. Zhou or modern single component 
character in the W.S. script of one region or another. 

Added components, both synchronically and diachronically, are predomi¬ 
nantly signifies, rather than phonophorics. The phonophoric which represents a 
syllable type indicates the word more precisely than the signific which only indi¬ 
cates a semantic category. That is to say, the phonophoric is functionally more 
effective than the signific and therefore tends to be better preserved. At the same 
time, it becomes the convention that the writing system does not tolerate varia¬ 
tions in the phonophoric so much as in the signific. Diachronically, the regularity 
of sound change, i.e., parallel developments cause words written with shared 
phonophorics at an earlier period often remain compatible in later periods, so 


73 In the “Zhongshan Wang Cuo ding” text, the single component character fif jj is used consist¬ 
ently for the prohibitive negative wu if: e.g., “Do not forget your state” and flf'iiM’it 

(.IS) “Do not be arrogant being wealthy”. 

74 The W. Zhou form evolves to _L (_LH;S0 in the W.S. script. 
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that historical change of the phonetic value of individual words itself does not 
always motivate a replacement of the phonophoric. The structuring of an earlier 
single component character into the SP compounds is one mechanism through 
which regional variants as well as variant forms within a regional script were gen¬ 
erated. Note the following examples. 

shang, shang _h ‘up’, ‘ascend’ 

Chu manuscripts have the form lie (it) ^ (fPfjHWfJ) with an added signific 
i_ ‘motion’ used as a variant of the single component form k m (str.8). The 
compound form is often used when it has a verbal meaning, viz. ‘to ascend’. 75 The 
Zhongshan script has its own regional compound l"'J Hi (X fi) with an added 
phonophoric fn| *Tarj as cited above. This compound form alternates with the 
form (ji fi) within a single inscription text. 

zhong ‘f ‘center’ 

The Chu script has a variant i H (str.7) with an added component ,J "' ‘roof’ (i.e., 
‘place’). Compare the W. Zhou form 4^ (SMlIl). The variation 1 f 1 — 'i [i' is repeated 
in a different character: (Zhong 4) and f (Liu 17) for zhong l£ ‘loyal’. The 
structure of the latter form is thus {S 'lb + Ph T]T}, rather than {S >lb + S + Ph 
*}. 

zud fk ‘make’ 

The Zenghou Yi bronze inscriptions have the form R’fc ^(S’f^Zifri) with a sig¬ 
nific i!f ‘sound’ alternating with X | (S'fisZLSi). The latter agrees with the W. 
Zhou structure (t (I£#l). The Zhongshan corpus has ft ft (A#l) with g 
‘speech’ for the same word as cited above. The Zhongshan corpus has another 
variant form ^ (4 3 lilHEiS)withasignificX.‘(right-)hand’.Thesameform 
\ (itj 1 ] in!) is found in a Chu bronze. The Guodian Chu manuscripts have the 
form IxL ” (LZ-A 17) with another added signific A ‘person’. Note that the alter¬ 
nating signifies surrounding the regional variant forms for zud ‘make’ are seman¬ 
tically related: X ‘speech’ and tr ‘sound’ are semantically similar and so are X 


75 See Gassmann 2005 for an attempt at explainining added signifies as indicators of morpho- 
syntactic variation. 
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‘(right-)hand’ and A ‘person’. The received character fp comes from the Qin var¬ 
iant. See the Shuowen definition: “zuo means ‘initiate’” (fp, /fp ili; 8a/374). 

gong I ‘craftsmanship’ 

This word is written as (Art) in W. Zhou bronze inscriptions, but it is pre¬ 
dominantly written in SP compound structures in the W.S. script. In this case also 
semantic relations can be observed among different added signifies in regional 
variant forms. Note the form (HMiBa) from the Qi script, ^ (SPPEsdc) from 
Yan, and (fPfK&fd-tfJ) ~ 1^ (Wflfrom Chu. The alternating sig¬ 
nifies are A. ‘(right-)hand’, A ‘inch’, A ‘treat’ and A ‘attack’. 

wei ik ‘position’ 

The word wei (< MC hjwijH ) *G w rat-s (i ‘position’ is written as k (2fUnl) ortho- 
graphically undistinguished from A for li *rap ‘stand’ in W. Zhou inscriptions 
(See Rong Geng 1985 [2005]: 10). The shared graph it and the semantic relation 
between ‘stand’ and ‘position’ suggests an early OC *G w rap-s with the coda *-p 
for wei ik, which had changed to *G w rat-s by the Shijing OC period (see Li Fang- 
kuei 1971 [1982]: 44). The Shuowen enters the Qin Seal form ik with the definition 
“the vassals who stand in line on the left and the right at the central court are 
called wei” (^JrtlSlAAAslAA; 8a/371). In the late W.S. Qin clerical script, on 
the other hand, the form A & is still used for wei. This suggests that the Qin 
script had variant forms A and ik., the former single component character re¬ 
ceived from the W. Zhou, and the latter a new SP compound with an added sig- 
nific A ‘person’. In Chu manuscripts the form A J^-(LZ-CIO) is the norm for wei, 
which is sometimes written with an extra horizontal stroke underneath A as '< 
(Zi 25). 

The Zhongshan corpus has the compound form jf ( rt tit AS), consisting of 
al and PI, for wei ik . The graph u (Cf. wei < MC hjwijH < *Gaj-s A ‘stomach’) is 
no doubt a phonophoric, which suggests the loss of final *-t from the OC *G w rat- 
s by the time around 300 BCE. This is a case where a replacement of the phono¬ 
phoric is due to a sound change. The phonophoric replacement of A by u is due 
to the diachronic sound change (*-ap-s >)*-at-s > *-aj-s. We can see from an ex¬ 
ample such as this that a character that clearly reflects W. S. phonology may end 
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up only as a regional variant and not survive into the modern script. That the Qin 
and Chu scripts maintained the W. Zhou phonophoric A does not mean that the 
sound change, i.e., loss of *-t, did not take place in those regions just as the 
graphic relation between A and iiL in the modern script does not have to do with 
their phonetic compatibility in modern Chinese. In other words, the difference in 
the structure between f£r and Aj in two different regional W. S. scripts, although 
it concerns a phonophoric, is not related to contemporary dialect differences. 

The signifies A ‘person’ and A ‘standing man’ alternating in the forms y ! | j 
and A are semantically related. Guodian Chu manuscripts have a compound var¬ 
iant of -ft, ^ (Wu 14) {A+ -R:} for zhang ‘elder’ comparable with the Zhongshan 
form jf (Afri) {A +-!}. 


3.4.2.2 Consequences for textual variation 

This type of “augmented” SP compound characters in one regional script, say, 
region A may in some cases structurally coincide with characters that stand for 
different words in region B. In other words, in region B, two graphs, the one com¬ 
pound character and the other single component character structurally identical 
with the phonophoric or signific of the former are distinct characters. If we look 
at a text copy reproduced in the script of region A from the standards of region B, 
it would often appear that a compound character which stands for a phonetically 
similar word is used instead of an expected single component character. We 
could, for example, relate the imaginary text copy from region A with a Western 
Han Mawangdui silk manuscript which would maintain some Warring States Chu 
character structures and that from region B with a matching received version in 
the modern standard script which is greatly influenced by the W.S. Qin script. 

Take for example the character A || (A Ini) for zud *ttsak ‘make’ in the ta¬ 
ble above. In the received standard orthography, its structurally coincident char¬ 
acter A stands for zha *ttsrak-s ‘deceive’ or ‘pretend’. Compare this with the 
Shuowen definition, “zha means ‘deceive’” (A, Alii; 3a/99). The two words zud 
*ttsak ‘make’ and zha *ttsrak-s ‘deceive’, given their phonetic and semantic re¬ 
lation are no doubt members of the same word-family, with the latter having *-s 
suffix for an intensifying or outer-directed meaning. The semantic relation of 
these Chinese words is analogous with the positive (or neutral) and negative con¬ 
notations of the English words fabricate or make up. In the Qin script, the ,'ff is a 
derivative of A standing for a different but etymologically related word, whereas 
in the script of the Zhongshan corpus the same form A is a variant form of A. 
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Imagine we found a textual variant such as the following where the word zud 
‘make’ is expected. 

It in version A :: X in version B :: ft in version C 

The It could appear to be a “phonetic loan” for a near-homophonous character 
ft from the standard of the script of C and vice versa. From the standard of B, the 
use of It 76 and ft would also look like a “borrowing”, but in this case, of “a more 
complex character than the proper, simpler one”. In fact, the variation such as It 
~ X~ ft can appear as regional variants or even variants within a region in the 
script of the W.S. period. I am suggesting that the traditional understanding of 
the tongjia phonetic loan practice, which is the idea that there existed a conven¬ 
tion of using a (near-) homophonous character in place of the proper one in the 
early writings, misses the true explanation for the phenomenon. When we deal 
with variant forms in early manuscripts, even as late as those of early Western 
Han such as the Mawangdui silk manuscripts, we need to look at them with the 
expectation that they would maintain a good deal of the W.S. writing conven¬ 
tions. 77 This applies also to graphic variations in received early texts, which are 
consequences of reproductions and transmissions via various regions, i.e., vari¬ 
ous regional scripts. 

SHZY has the single component variant X M (str.16) used for gong ‘accom¬ 
plishment’. The W.S. compound character TS[ JjT found in the Qi and Chu scripts 
is structurally coincident with the received Qin standard form TSf for gong ‘attack’. 
Consider the following line from the Guodian “Laozi-A” Chu manuscript (str.39) 
with its received counterpart. 

Guodian: gilt^tfc, J&MtrKdl, XXMtfc- 

Received: bmMSS, MMM, XXM- 

If one is arrogant while being wealthy and of high status, he will cause regrets for himself. 

One’s accomplishments follow while one’s own person recedes. This is the Way of heaven. 

The Guodian version has corresponding to the received Ijj interpreted as gong 
‘accomplishment’. Note the Shuowen definition for the X: “gong means ‘stabilize 
a state by means of labor’” (Tfj, 13b/699). This character is therefore 

a Qin script variant of the early single component form I ‘craftsmanship’, possi¬ 
bly specialized for ‘accomplishment’, a different shade of meaning of the same 
word gong ‘craftsmanship’. The single component form I was still in use for gong 


77 The form survives as a rare variant of fF for zud ‘make’ in the MWD manuscripts. See Chen 
Songchang (2001: 331 and 511). 
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T(j ‘accomplishment’ in the Mawangdui Western Han silk manuscripts (Chen 
Songchang 2001: 191). The textual variation ~ Zb in this case is not due to a 
phonetic loan, viz., the ‘borrowing’ of normally standing for gong ‘attack’ for 
gong ‘accomplishment’, but simply is due to regional variation of character 
forms for the same word. 78 


3A.2.3 The case of Shanghai “Zhouyi” and the received version 

The following textual variants between the Shanghai “Zhouyi” manuscript and 
its received version can be explained in terms of the tendency to favor the com¬ 
pound structures in the W.S. script. SHZY characters often have a signific absent 
in the matching received characters. 


Tendency toward SP compounding and the Zhouyi Textual variants 



(str.5) {S M + Ph'm}:: R ^ for dai ‘belt’ 

(str.52) {S + Ph j 3 }:: R for hii ‘household’ 

(str.7) 4 1 {S' i ’ + Ph4 3 }::R c t' for zhong ‘center’ 

(str.5i) l? 79 {S ^ + Ph 2:} :: R ± for zhu ‘host’ 


78 Characters with shared phonophorics in discovered texts often turn out to be regional vari¬ 
ants like this. They do not provide meaningful new sources of data for a phonological study. 
When they are falsely accounted for as phonetic loans, as they have been for the past couple of 
decades, one is lead to the impression that W. S. phonology remained unchanged from OC. 

79 He Linyi (1998 [2004]: 358) notes that the form sj? for zhu ‘host’ is f o"nd in Houma and Wen- 

xian covenant texts. The Zhongshan corpus also has this compound |j| ( d 3 lUzEJPI). Rong Geng 
(1985: 533) and Zhang Shouzhong (1981: 33) transcribe the character in the “Zhongshan 
wang Cuo ding” as zong ‘lineage (temple)’, differently from He Linyi. See the context where 
the I (notated as X) occurs: X - EX 5L]=[... “Seniority makes one the lord/lineage of 

people, the propriety between the vassal and the lord/lineage...”. The character form in question 
is distinctive from the W. Zhou form 1^1(^111 which remains unaltered in various W.S. re¬ 
gional scripts. See jj| (Chu(Jin: tptJjHy£1^111) and (Qi: EtiffiM). He 
Linyi seems to be right. 
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(str.8) {S + Ph EH} :: R ffl for tian ‘hunt’ 
(str.io) tti {S ^ + Ph fct}:: R bt for bi ‘compare’ 

(str. 14 ) 80 {S + Ph ^V}:: R ft for jie ‘border’ 

(str.18) 5S {S i_ + Ph 7 fe}:: R Tfc for xian ‘former’ 

(str.23) §3 {S 0 + Ph 5F}:: R 5F for yd ‘fang’ 


(str.27) M {S ^ + Ph !§•}:: R $ for she ‘tongue’ 



(str.37) ^ {S $ + Ph R ^ for cheng ‘ride’ 



fl 


(str.53) {S 1_ + Ph M} :: R fife for lu ‘go on a military campaign’ 



/£ {S W + Ph /E.}:: R J1S. forgud ‘squash’ 



(str.44) 



(str.44) 


{S zR + Ph #}:: R # for jmg ‘water-well’ 
Wt {S tK + Ph U} :: R ^ for gu ‘ravine’ 


80 Note the following received characters for the semantic functional value of 3 * 5 : ju ‘type of 
ruler’, duan £s ‘short’, yue £jt ‘measure’ and ba 11 ‘short’. The ^ has to do with line-drawing or 
measurement, which seems to be a fitting signific for such a word as ‘border’. 
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(str.47) ik {S Ai + Ph 4}:: R tK for yong ‘enduring’ 

(str.5i) 3lj- 81 {S 4 + Ph 4}:: R 4 for dou ‘Big Dipper’ 

(str. 20 ) Iff {S 4 + P (< S fj + Ph 4)}:: RA for sheng ‘reduce’ 
(str.14) ^ {S ± + Ph fjj] (< S A+ Ph fj)}:: R Hi! for peng ‘cohort’ 


(str.22) fS {S A+ Ph a} :: R m for tong ‘adolescence’ 82 


(str. 5 ) IA 83 {S A + Ph #}:: R # for shi ‘eat’ 


A few generalizations can be noted from the SHZY examples of compound char¬ 
acters above. 

(i) When an earlier single component character is turned into an SP com¬ 
pound, the added component is a signific in the great majority of cases. This sug¬ 
gests that in the minds of the users of the W.S. script, single component charac¬ 
ters were perceived primarily representing words’ pronunciations and not 
meanings. Out of twenty one examples above, only two cases, iHf- for dou 4 and 
A for yong A ‘enduring’ have added a phonophoric instead of a signific. The 


81 This character for dou if (OC *tto?) contains A (Cf. zhu *to? A ‘host’) (He Linyi et al. (2006: 
5). Compare if ^ (AAH) without the added phonophoric. 

82 The Shuowen Qin Seal form for this word has the same structure: fm, AStfe (8a/365) “tong 
means ‘not yet have had the cap wearing (the coming of the age ceremony)”’. 

83 The single component structure iff for shi ‘eat’ or ‘food’ appears in OBI, but this word is pre¬ 
dominantly in the SP compound form fj, \\ (4BD throughout the Zhou period. E.g., Ijf S in p§A 
fFfltfA}#! (JC 2475, late W. Zhou or early S.A) “Lord of Rui ordered the casting of this ding, food- 
vessel.”, Jin JHAiSAtXfA (JC 9735, early W.S.) “This is to be used to drink and eat for evening 
festivities.” In the Mawangdui early Han silk manscripts the form (Jf still survives as an occa¬ 
sional variant to # (Chen Songchang 2001: 206-7). 
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y- 

compound form JR is also found in a bronze inscription from the Qi region (K 
i£S). Xu Shen based on the Shijing line “The River has been running 

long (i.e., enduring),” (‘Han guang MlM’, Mao 9) defines the M as “for a river to 
be long” (M, /K-K til, BAAS. §#0, llb/570). Xu Shen gives exactly 

the same definition to yong i A (A A til; llb/569). This suggests that the Qin script 
had variant forms it and /A for the same word. Duan Yucai notes that the Maoshi 
and Hanshi versions vary with each other by having i A and M respectively in this 
Shijing line (p. 570). We can see that this textual variant is due to the alternation 
of the two variant forms zk and it, the former being in the old W. Zhou single 
component structure and the latter in the new compound that arose in the W.S. 
period. 84 

(ii) An old SP compound character can be augmented by another signific. 
From the perspective of the W.S. script, these compounds should be analyzed as 
“S + P (< S+P)” rather than “S + S + P”. The W. Zhou predecessor of the form 

1 is ft ^(fn.i 1 !) consisting of the signific ii ‘eye, watch’ and the phonophoric 
A *Serj. It seems reasonable to assume that the ft was taken as a whole as a 
phonophoric when the signific tjf was added. In the modern character the origi¬ 
nal phonophoric A is eroded and is replaced by the graphically similar compo¬ 
nent A. Similarly, the Chu character ff has a signific I : ‘ground’ added to an 
original compound fj|. Pu Maozuo (2003:155) transcribed jf!| as H. But compare 
the Chu bronze form ($j (Bit!) and also the W. Zhou forms (fid ii) or 
(^ for peng ‘cohort’, which is distinguished from BD (BAJeL^I#!) for 
peng ‘cowrie shell’. The component A surrounding the top and right side of \\)\ 
has various shapes, which is barely identifiable in the Chu forms. In this case the 
graphic distortion of the original A might have played a role in the introduction 
of the new signific A ‘ground’. 

(iii) As mentioned above compound forms often have a single component 
variant received from the W. Zhou script. The following SHZY characters appear 
in both single and compound forms. 


hit 0 ‘household’ 



(str.52) 


VS. 


0 



(str.5) 


84 The structure M appears in an early W. Zhou bronze inscription as seen in Jf, (M A#), but 
this character stands for a person’s name. 
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zhong 1 1 1 ‘center’ 


% 



vs. 





(str.39) 


bi fct ‘compare’ 


heng 'IS ‘constant’ 


zhong ‘cease’ 




(str.28) 



VS. 


VS. 


vs. 


tfc 



(str.10) 



(str.15) 


4s. 



(str.3) 


With the extension of SP compounding to nearly all characters in the W.S. script, 
the addition of a signific can be regarded as orthographic embellishment that 
seems to contribute the aesthetic appeal to the orthographic style. We have seen 
in the Zhongshan corpus that structurally more complex characters tend to be 
preferred over simpler variants in an elaborate writing style. 

(iv) The distinction between simple and compound forms is in some cases 
orthographically contrastive. As seen in the following cases, such distinctions 
appearing consistently between Chu and Qin scripts reflect an inter-regional 
standard in the W. S. script. 


(str.48) for hud 8? ‘capture’ 

The two etymologically related words, hud *GG w ak fjl ‘harvest’ and hud *GG w rak 
H ‘capture’ are graphically differentiated by the addition of he 7 R to the former. 




(str.45) for ji *kap S ‘draw water from a well’ 


We can see that the;T *kap M and ji *kap )k ‘reach’ are etymologically the same 
word. This is a case where a graphic derivative is made for a different shade of 
meaning of the same word. 


m 


(str.55) for yi J§ ‘exchange’ vs. 


(str.7) for ci I§ ‘bestow’ 
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The yi *lek J§ ‘exchange’ and ci *slek-s SI ‘bestow’ are distinguished in the W.S. 
script. Note also | ( 1 1' 1 1 1 n : . tn'i ). In W. Zhou bronzes the word d is normally written 

as M (fitiliJ). 

(v) When we find a textual variant between a manuscript and its received 
counterpart where a compound character in the former corresponds to a single 
component character in the latter, we are well advised to suspect the possibility 
that it is a reflection of Warring States variant forms. Take for example, the form 
M (str.44) matching j\ in the received version. Xu Shen gives lift as a guwen 
variant of P)P which he defines as ‘pitfall’ (P)P, PSiil-'fTiXiPPP/yvZK; 5b/216). Alt¬ 
hough this definition finds some attestations in received texts we cannot take the 
Chu form A== as standing for ‘pitfall’ to think that the Chu version is different 
from the received in this textual instance. Consider the phonetic and semantic 
relation between jing PJP and jing ff: 

jing PIP *dzeq? (or *N-tser)?j ‘pitfall’ 

jing jp *tser)? ‘water-well’ 

Both are holes dug in the ground; one is for capturing animals and the other is 
for drawing water. These two seem etymologically related and thus we can as¬ 
sume a common root *tser)? ‘pit’ for both. The character PPP is a graphic derivative 
from # which was circulated, if not generated, in the Qin script. From the context 
of the Zhouyi, it is clear that M §^of the Chu script stands for jing -JP ‘water-well’. 

SHZY: jj] 7\ S # H IA- 

Received: jj] 7\ JS i® 'f #... 

Six on the first. The well is muddy. Do not drink (from it) (Hex.48 Jing). 

SHZY: 

Received: AH S SiS S "IA 

Nine on the fifth. The well is clear. There is a cold spring. Drink (id.). 

In Xu Shen’s guwen source texts, the character form M may have been used for 
both of the two etymologically related words jing ‘water-well’ and jing ‘pitfall’. 

Likewise the character ifr ^J| (str.44) corresponding to # is a variant of the 
latter for the same word. It is only in the modern script that the two forms are 
distinguished for different words, namely, yu iff *[g]ol< ‘bathe’ versus gu ff 
*kkok ‘ravine’. See the SHZY line where the character iff occurs. 
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SHZY: A - S it W -6 * If 

Received: A— 

Nine on the second. One shoots a/h-fish in the well water [only to make] the water-drawing 
bucket break and (the water in it) leak (Hex.48 Jing). ss 

We need to look at Chu compound characters in the light of the predominance of 
SP compounds and examine the context where they occur rather than simply 
reading the forms as they would be read in the received orthography. 


3.4.3 The case of the fu fi vessel 86 

As seen above, different signifies alternating for the same word or word family 
are often semantically related. We may call those signifies which are interchange¬ 
able for their equal semantic functional value synonymous signifies (SS). 87 As will 
be illustrated in this section, the same principle applies to phonophorics: those 
with the same functional value, i.e., those standing for the same syllable type (= 
homorganic initial combined with identical rhyme) alternate for characters writ¬ 
ing the same etymon. We may call those interchangeable phonophorics equiva¬ 
lent phonophorics (EP). Phonophorics in general are more stable than signifies: in 
particular, variants displaying equivalent phonophorics in the later stages of the 
early Chinese writing system, such as those found in writings of S.A., and W. S. 
times, tend to appear region-externally rather than regiona-internally. These re¬ 
gional variants are in most cases found to be of equal functional value in a single 
phonophorical system, viz., the Old Chinese with relatively fewer cases reflecting 
dialects of the Old Chinese or a later, post-Shijing phonology. 

The alternations of synonymous signifies (SS) and equivalent phonophorics 
(EP) in principle work independently of each other. Thus a pair of SS and a pair 
of EP can result in four structurally distinct compound forms writing a single et¬ 
ymon; this is when each compound has one signific and one phonophoric; but 


85 I follow Gao Heng (1947 [1973]: 166) on the interpretation of this line. 

86 An earlier version of this section was published in Asiatische Studien (Zurich) LXIII-4-2009, 
857-887, with the title “Linguistic approaches to reading excavated manuscripts”. 

87 This now well-known thesis that signifies denoting similar meanings can be used inter¬ 

changeably in the early Chinese script was first articulated by Tang Lan (Gao Ming 1987: 146). 
Tang Lan (1965: 55 in vol.2) swiftly makes his point just giving two examples, rfl ‘kerchief - 
‘cloth’ appearing in a few characters such as chartg ‘lower-garment’, and likewise rh 

‘ground’ - J^. ‘mound’ for a few such as jiang jg~ j§§ ‘border’. An extensive list of such inter¬ 
changeable signifies is found in Gao Ming’s 1987 book, 146-180. Some of Gao’s examples are 
‘cow’ - ‘sheep’, g ‘eye’ - JK ‘see’, 0 ‘sun’ - pj ‘moon’, H ‘head’ - M ‘top’. 
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SS and EP in each case can be augmented on their equivalents, forming double 
signifies and double phonophorics in a character. (In fact, there are some SS that 
regularly co-occur. See section 5.1.). So the number of variants that a single pair 
of EP and SS can generate is as large as eight, although in practice, writing con¬ 
ventions in a community would prevent such extreme proliferation. But it is sig¬ 
nificant that variants with SS and EP for one etymon often become specialized in 
their use for specific cognates, or for certain meanings of the same cognate within 
a word family. Regional differences in selections for specific cognates may result 
in region-external textual variants that appear as alternations of cognate words. 
We will come back to this point in Chapter Five. In this section, I will present the 
story of a ritual-vessel known as fu S as an exemplary case of variant forms gen¬ 
erated both by synonymous signifies and equivalent phonophorics. 

The Zhou bronze vessel type identified as fu IS known from received early 
texts since the Song dynasty work Kao gu tu by Lii Dalin 0 AS! (1046- 

1092) is a distinctively square-shaped vessel. The Zhouli Mlfit (“Diguan ilk's”’, 
‘Sheren A A’) has the line: TlUfE AStSilf ABiA “For any sacrificial offering, 
the [food] offerings are filled in the fu-ve ssel and ,gid-vessel to be laid out [on the 
offering table],” to which Zheng Xuan KDA (127-200) notes “when [the offering 
vessel is] square-shaped, it is called fu M, when round, it is called gui S ” 88 

In bronze inscriptions on this fu -type vessel the characters that write the 
name of the bronze vessel are extremely varied in their graphic structure. Some 
of these character forms have phonophorics that indicate distinct pronunciations 
suggesting that the fu-ve ssel actually had different names. Note first that Zhou 
ritual bronze inscriptions have formulaic text structures. These text formulas 
were established in the early W. Zhou period and continued to be repeated on all 
vessel types throughout the W. and Eastern Zhou periods in all feudal states. 
Some examples are as follows. For the sake of discussion we will give X for the 
character in the textual position for the vessel’s name while giving a broad tran¬ 
scription for the other words in the text. 


88 Shisanjing zhushu, “Zhouli zhushu P- 749. 
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JfM S x. late W. Zhou, JC 4480 

Archer South made the X for himself. 

X late W. Zhou, JC 4514 

Uncle-lord of Guo made the X for the expedition. May it be used forever, for ten thousand 
years. 

SSfFJfi X sfyMcSffl late W. Zhou, JC 4524 

Se made the X for himself for the expedition. May sons’ sons and grandsons’ grandsons 
forever treasure and use (it). 

X fMcllffl- late W. Zhou, JC 4538 

The heir apparent Bai of Nei made the X. May sons’ sons and grandsons’ grandsons forever 
treasure and use (it). 

X iwklffl late W. Zhou, JC 4572 

Sir Jigong made the X as a nuptial bestowal for his middle elder sister Huai (?) Ji. May sons’ 
sons and grandsons’ grandsons forever treasure and use (it). 

WliMi'EM x late W. Zhou, JC 4600 

Lord Xian of Ruo made the X for the expedition to proceed with filial sacrifices to the de¬ 
ceased grandfather and the deceased father and to bestow (with it) for its full life of ten 
thousand years. May sons’ sons and grandsons’ grandsons forever treasure and use (it). 

S.A., JC 4616 

It was in the beginning auspiciousness (i.e., first week) of the first month, on the ding hai 
day when Lord of Xu, Jiang selected the fine metal and used (it) to cast the X so as to use (it) 
to accompany Lady Elder Jiang, Qin Ying (to her newly married home). May sons’ sons and 
grandsons’ grandsons forever cherish and use it. 

In some 160 inscriptions on the fu-ve ssels collected in the Yin Zhou Jinwen 
Jicheng, many of them being repetitions of identical texts cast individually on 
each object, there are about twenty different written forms for the word X, the 
name of this square vessel. In these variant character forms are found seven dif¬ 
ferent signifies and five different graphs suspected as phonophorics. In a few in¬ 
scriptions a two character expression “ H£ El ” is used in the position for X while 
each of these two characters also appears by itself to write the vessel’s name (Liu 
Xiang 1986:459). The characters for X can be divided into five groups by the func¬ 
tional values of phonophorics used in them. 
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1. The *I<a type 


(al) 



Ke) 


a: S {C ‘square container’} + Ph {A} 
b:S {C + ^ ‘metal’} + Ph {■£} 
c: S + HE ‘vessel’} + Ph {ct} 
d:S{C + i‘treat’}+ Ph{*} 
e:S{£} + Ph{£} 
f: S {zk ‘ritual’} + Ph {"£} 



This group of characters have in common the phonophoric 'S (Cf. gu *kka? if 
‘old’) which suggests a syllable type *Ka. Combined with this phonophoric are 
various signifies that indicate some aspects of the meaning of the written word. 
These are C. ‘(square) container’ which appears in two variant forms of mirror 
images (al and a2), ife ‘metal’, HE ‘vessel’, ic ‘treat’, written also in an abbreviated 
variant, h ‘treat’ in a duplicated inscription (dl and d2), and /j< ‘ritual’. 


2. The *Pa type 


(a) 




(b) 


(c) 


£ 


a:S{C} + Ph{^} 
b:S{C + W(?)} + Ph{*} 


c: S {Yl ‘bamboo’} + Ph {it} 

This group shares the phonophoric t (Cf. fu *pa t ‘grown man’) suggesting a 
syllable type *Pa. Form (a) has the top horizontal stroke of t merging with a 
horizontal line of the component C as we can infer from form (c). Form (b) has a 
form that resembles t which seems to be a further abbreviation of -it with the 
top horizontal stroke omitted. This character form has two additional elements 
on either side of the phonophoric it (< t). The one on the right side resembles 
Tf but the left is puzzling. The name of the vessel-maker, t'l'W') “Middle uncle- 
lord of Mi (state)”, appears three times in the inscription as (i) (ii) > ■■ V(iii) 
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ft . It seems possible that this personal name is copied onto the character. 
Once the two necessary components are present, one phonophoric and one sig- 
nific of the conventional kinds, this type of impromptu graphic modification 
seems to have been allowed and did not deter the recognition of the character. 

The Shuowen records the form IE as a guwen variant of the Qin Seal form M 
iACE , 5a/194). This shows that IE and fi were regional vari¬ 
ants by the W. S. period, the former used in a certain non-Qin script contrasting 
with the latter in the Qin script . 89 But the origin of the alternation ft-ft may be 
earlier than the W.S. period. 


3. The *I< w aq type 



a:S{n + Ph{ft} 

b:S{Q + Ph{El 

c 90 :S{[: + #} + Ph{^} 

This group includes two distinct phonophorics, ft and 3 ? (> ft) that have the 
same phonetic functional value, viz., *I< w ai): huang *gg"arj ft ‘yellow’ and wang 
*G w aij? ft (< E) ‘ go’. Form (a) comes from a fu -type vessel approximately dated 
to late W. Zhou period, excavated in Shaanxi Fufeng ftM, the homeland of the 
W. Zhou ruling house, and (b) from one whose caster is inscribed as ft ft “Scribe 
Mian”. The latter is identified as a court official during the reign of the Western 
Zhou King Yi f| (r. 934-910 BCE ). 91 So in this case, the two phonophorics were 
likely to have been used contemporaneously within a single region. Even if an 
individual scribe did not actually use them simultaneously, they were acceptable 


89 The major source of the guwen script is supposed to be texts written on bamboo strips discov¬ 
ered during early Western Han in the Qi region (the so-called “Confucius’s wall texts”) as dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter One. It is interesting that we find a character form with the phonophoric ft on 
a fu-ve ssel that comes from the Qi state of the W.S. period. The ft is not found in discoveries from 
the southern region surrounding the Chu state. 

90 The form (c) is a very strange variant which has a normal structural composition but is exe¬ 
cuted in an upside down image. 

91 See Guo Moruo (1935: 90). 
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alternatives for the same word in the late W. Zhou period around the capital re¬ 
gion. 

The word of the syllable type *I< w aq represented by this group is distinct from 
th efu *pa?, and so it ought to be another name for the/it- type vessel. That is to 
say, these are synonyms that alternate in matching textual positions. 


4. Undeciphered phonophoric 



a: Ph } 
b:S{Q + Ph{@} 
c:S{C}+ Ph{^ + *} 
d:S{#} + Ph# 

The graph [* seems to be phonophoric, but it is not identified with any graphic 
component in the inventory of the received writing system. This graph can stand 
alone as in form (a) or can be combined with the usual signifies such as [I and Tfe 
as in (b)-(d). Form (c) has an additional phonophric ^ *Pa. It is not uncommon 
in the early Chinese script for one character to contain two phonophorics of the 
same functional value. This then identifies this group with Group 2 (^), standing 
for the word fu fi. The unidentified graph has a simplified variant as seen in (d). 
Form (a2) has an extra horizontal line across the vertical center stroke. This to¬ 
gether with the hemisphere-shaped graphic element right underneath it resem¬ 
bles the graph ^ closely. This then would serve as a link between the two syllable 
types "S' *Ka and Ji *Pa. But we cannot be sure if that horizontal stroke is in fact 
functionally meaningful or historically legitimate. 


5. *Paq type 



S{C + £} + Ph{Q 
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This character consists of 1C and bi, both of which regularly occur as signifies in 
the groups above. This could be one of the comparatively rare cases in which the 
phonophoric is omitted instead of the signific. It seems more likely, however, that 
one of the two components was re-interpreted as the phonophoric. The graph C 
is a plausible candidate because, as will be discussed shortly, it is both semanti¬ 
cally and phonetically related to the *I< w aq type word represented in Group 3. 

The phonophorics in the variant character forms discussed so far suggest four 
distinct OC pronunciations: jb for *Ka, bf-fli for *Pa, tl for *K w aq, and C 
for *Paq. It is probable that the first two and last two in each case reflect a single 
word which has undergone a sound change in the initial consonant from *K (w) - to 
*P-, viz., labialization of a velar initial. 

This is not a regular sound change in the ‘yayan fllf standard phonology, 
whereby the OC velar initials are retained as such, or palatalized under a condi¬ 
tion that is yet to be discovered. Rather, it appears that the labialized variants 
were borrowed into the standard lexicon from a different dialect. It will be shown 
in the examples to be discussed below that the labialization in that supposed do¬ 
nor dialect included uvular initials as well, and that as far as we can see from the 
received literature, the dialect loans in some cases completely displaced the orig¬ 
inal velar/uvular ones (i.e. the ones which properly belong to the standard pho¬ 
nology), but in other cases they also co-existed with the latter as synonyms. It 
seems that the alternation of labial and uvular initials for cognate words through 
dialect mixture existed already in early W. Zhou period. 92 

The old phonophoric lb remained in use throughout the Eastern Zhou period 
in various regions such as southern states of the “Chu culture” area including 
Chen R, Cai H, Xu I) 1 , Fan f§, Ruo ®, Chu St and Zeng If as well as in the east¬ 
ern states of Qi ft, Lu #, Xue 5$ and Zhu b[! and the central Jin ft, just to list 
some of the regions that have yielded archeological evidence. In addition we find 
the 4 and lb alternate in two/u-vessels that come from the same state, Qi ft, dated 
to two consecutive reign periods: 


92 Consider for this case the two words fa *pap ! M (?£) ‘rule, law’ and fu *pa J# ‘skin’. The 
character H has the graph 4, which indicates the syllable type *Ka(t~p): 4 qu *k wh a-s ‘depart’ 
and ip que *k wh at ‘retreat’, fi he *ggap ‘thatch, cover’. Karlgren considered all of these belong¬ 
ing to the same xiesheng series despite the alternations of k- and p- and -t and -p (GSR #642). 
The character If has the apparent phonophoric iM hu *qq h ra? ‘tiger’. In Chu manuscripts, this 
phonophoric alternates with 4 indicating *Pa for the word fu *pa ‘skin’. 
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i 

5K3I “Chen ni fu Kill H” 93 Qi Ping gong ftft (r.480-456 BCE), MWX 853 

“Chen man fu HQi Xuan gong lift (r.455-404 BCE), MWX 861 

The presence of the ft is a strong indication that this word was pronounced like 
*pa? in this region in the early W.S. period. This means that, the ft which reflects 
the OC pronunciation *I<a was “read” as fu *pa? there for this particular word. In 
inscriptions from Chu, we do not find an OC *Pa-type phonophoric for the fu-ves¬ 
sel. Rather, it is always the form ^ (HIE lift S, MWX 662) that writes the word. 
One cannot assume based on this character structure that the word fu in the Chu 
dialect was pronounced like *I<a differently from the Qi dialect or late W. Zhou 
Old Chinese. 

Thus the six phonophorics including the ft in the received character are di¬ 
vided into two groups, {ft, ft, ft} and {Hr, ft, ft} by the words they represent. 
These two groups constitute in each case a set of equivalent phonophorics (EP). 
The various signifies appearing in groups 1 (ft) and 2 (ft), now identified with 
the word fu fi, are likewise synonymous signifies (SS). As has been assumed all 
along, the necessary condition for EP is that they stand for the same syllable type 
(initial consonant of the same point of articulation and identical rhyme). By con¬ 
trast, the condition for synonymous signifies is somewhat less concrete. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, signifies that indicate the same semantic category tend to alternate 
with one another. (And of course, defining semantic category itself involves sub¬ 
jectivity to a greater degree than assessing phonetic compatibility does). But, be¬ 
cause each alternative signific for a given word is intended to indicate a certain 
semantic aspect of the word, the members in a given set of SS may not always be 
synonymous with one another. For instance, three distinct semantic categories 
can be drawn up from the SS for fu fi: 

vessel: ft ‘(square-shaped) container’, HE ‘vessel’ 

material: # ‘metal’, ft ‘bamboo’ 

ritual, treatment: ft: ‘ritual’, ft ‘treat’ 


93 The dates of these two bronze vessels are taken from He Linyi (2003: 99). 
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These categories have to do with the following semantic aspects of the written 
word: the identity of the object denoted by the word (i.e., vessel), the material 
substance of the object in question or objects like it (i.e., wooden or metal), and 
finally the circumstances in which the object or word is used (i.e., ritual offering). 
The following table lists all variant forms surrounding the names of the fu-ve ssel. 


Compositional variability: characters for the names of fu-vessel 


words 

Equivalent 

Phonophorics 

Synonymous 

signifies 

variant 

forms 

word 1 

*Ka > *Pa 

A *Ka, A*Pa, lf*Pa 

C ‘square 

container’ 

^ ‘metal’ 

HI ‘vessel’ 

1/ ‘bamboo’ 

A ‘treat’ 

7K ‘ritual’ 

El, m, fiL, M, lit 
.B.E.EIS, 

fi 

word II 

*K"aq > *Paq 

(if *K w ar), ^ *K w ar|, C *Par) 



As with a signific or phonophoric reused for different words, a set of SS or EP 
assigned to one word tends to recur for another word. For example, the SS 
‘metal’, ML ‘vessel’} for fu fi above is also used regularly for zhu Mi ‘cast’ and in 
some variants for xu M ‘type of bronze ritual vessel’. 94 

The EP {A, fl) } found for fu fi is repeated in the following cases. In an early 
Western Zhou bronze inscription both 3k and )|j are used in a character for a per¬ 
son’s name. 

fW+llSff! early W. Zhou, JC 2581 

Lesser official Fu had just been appointed to the Western Region. Lord Xiu granted him the 
ding-vessel. 

In an inscription from the early S.A. period, the form '4-j is used for the word/5 3k 
as in/5 ren 3k A ‘primary wife’. 


SAfFlf AsSSLii." early S.A., IC 2566 

The lord of the Huang state made the vessel for his wife Lady Elder fi. 


94 See Rong Geng (1985: 908-11, 341-43). 
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We find an alternation of A and flj in a textual correspondence between the SHZY 
and received Zhouyi. The word represented by the variants is bu *ppa M ‘escape’. 

SHZY: SeASHF 3 

Received: fi r. TFWfSHSMfflAe A A W f 3 

Nine on the second. He did not win the litigation. He returned and then helped three or four 
(SHZY)/ three hundred (R) households of people in the town escape (Hex.6 Song |fi). 

Finally there is a word family with the root meaning Vassist, whose cognate 
words are written either with A or A. 95 


fu < bju < *ba 
II, fit fu < bjuX < *ba? 
SH fu < bjuH < *ba-s 
f# fu < pjuH < *pa-s 


‘support’ 

‘assist’ ‘strut (of a chariot)’ 

‘gift money (especially for a funeral)’ 
‘tutor’ 


I suggested earlier that the alternation of the phonophorics A and A~ A, and 
that of ft - ^ and C in the characters for the names of ‘/it-vessel’ is due to labi¬ 
alization of an original velar initial. This supposition can be strengthened if we 
can find parallel cases in the Old Chinese lexicon. Consider the following cases. 


Phonophoric series 

The word peng A is written with the graph A in common with two other words 
that have a uvular initial. 

A pong < phasng < *pp h raq ‘boil’ 

A heng < xasng < *qq h raq ‘success’ (in the Zhouyi ) 

$ xiang < xjangX < *q h aq? ‘type of sacrificial offering, feast, enjoy’ 

While recognizing the graphic connection among these items, Karlgren chose to 
treat them in two separate series (GSR #716, 751) because the difference in the 
initial as *p- and *q h - apparently disqualifies them for belonging to the same 
phonophoric series. One can assume that the A was initially chosen to write peng 
as a phonophoric at a time and place in which the word had a uvular initial. And 
as Karlgren notes, there is a use of the character A for the word peng A in the 
Shijing (“Xiaoya AW”, ‘Chu ci The MC labial initial for peng should then 

have come from an OC variety in which the uvular initial became labialized. 


95 This word family is presented in Wang Li (2000:1398). 
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Textual variants 

The MWD manuscript version of the Zhouyi has the character '/j with the Ph 
*Par) (Cf. fang Ji *paq ‘direction’) in the position for the word xiang *q h aq? 
‘type of sacrifice’ of the received version. 


Received: _hA 
MWD: 

Six on the top [...] The King made the xiang -sacrifice at the West Mountain (Hex.17 Sui Hr). 

Received: ...TOTSIE 

MWD: 

Nine on the second [...] It is beneficial to use the xiang- sacrificial ceremony (id.). 

The MWD character '/j in another line in the same hexagram corresponds to ji H 
‘type of sacrificial ceremony’. 

Received: 

MWD: 

Nine on the fifth [...] It is beneficial to use /i-sacrificial ceremony (R)/ xiang- sacrificial cere¬ 
mony (MWD) (Hex.47 Kun H). 

If we identify the with the word xiang with the *P- ~*q- alternation in mind, 
the variation between (for xiang $) and/i ‘type of sacrifice’ is explained as 
an alternation of synonymous words. The MWD version reveals at this point a 
dialect that has a labial initial corresponding to the OC *q h -for the word xiang V-. 


Etymology 


The two words xiang # and fang '/j alike mean ‘fragrance’, but one has a uvular 
initial and the other a labial. It seems likely that they are in origin cognate words 
that go back to the same root with a uvular initial. 

§ xiang < xjang < *q h ai) ‘fragrance’ 
fang < phjwang < *p h ai) ‘id’ 

The labialization hypothesis provides a clue to the interpretation of the com¬ 
pound expression iH 9 (E E) that occurs in the textual position for the vessel 
name/u M. Suppose the first character g which suggests the syllable type *K w aq 
is a variant form for kuang if ‘square container’. This word, assumed as a case of 
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velar-labialization, can be related to fang *paq h ‘square’ and fang *paq d 
‘square container’. It seems that these two are one and the same etymon. The ex¬ 
pression “I 'l'i El” would mean ‘square shaped -/it’ where the first word is a quali¬ 
fying modifier. 


Hi kuang < khjwang < *k wh aq ‘square shaped basket or object’ 
fj fang < pjwang < *paq ‘square, quarter (i.e., region)’ 

C fang < pjwang < *paij ‘square container’ 

Recall that the word for ‘/it-vessel’ is written with the Ph ^ in the received char¬ 
acter it, but this phonophoric is not found in inscribed characters on the /it 
bronze vessels discovered so far. Interestingly, there is a different vessel type 
whose name is written regularly with )fj % . This bronze vessel resembles the dou 
S- type. 



a:Ph {S} 

b:S{ft}+Ph {S} 

c:S {^}+Ph {|f} 

d: S {LI +|^J ‘meat’} +Ph {H} 

The question is, is the word that refers to this doit-like vessel the same as the word 
fu *pa? M or not? It seems possible that the word fu *pa? was a generic word for 
‘pedestal bowl (with cover)’ 97 as we observe the common features of the two ves¬ 
sel types in question. The distinctively square /it is a relatively new vessel type 
compared to other Shang and Zhou bronze vessels. The distribution of the arche¬ 
ological finds suggests that the fu bronze type emerged in mid-Western Zhou and 
became common in late Western Zhou. The word kuang |j£ (M) ‘square container’ 


961 am grateful to Olivier Venture for pointing out this fact to me. The Yinzhou Jinwen Jicheng 
classifies this vessel under the category of dou (volume 9, inscription nos. 4651—4695) and uses 
the graph for the name of this vessel. 

971 took William Watson’s wording (1961: 95) for the description of the dou-ve ssel. 
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used optionally in front of the word/u would have been intended to distinguish 
the “square-shaped” fu from the generic fu. So the graphic distinction between ^ 
and ^ or and fl-j that seems to have been made in one region or another as can 
be surmised from the available archeological samples is to distinguish the two 
objects and not two distinct words. 

Contrary to this supposition one might wonder if this dou-like “jff” vessel is 
the intended referent of the word represented by the Qin Seal form S, distinct 
from the word for the square type? 98 When Xu Shen identified the word/character 
S with (/., he was basing himself on a textual correspondence between the two 
graphic forms in received and guwen versions of early texts. The superficial non¬ 
resemblance of the two compared character forms should not and did not keep 
him from identifying the word correctly. 

On the archeological side we have the guwen form li inscribed on a distinc¬ 
tively square type ritual bronze vessel, alternating with other character forms 
such as li. This links the fu M with another archeologically attested phono- 
phoric, T 1 ?. Also, the received character M is sometimes written in early texts var¬ 
iously as SU-IiJ (Chen Chusheng 2004: 478). 


f/ES ’ 4BK2# Mil's’ll AH Zuozhuan, “Ai gong 11” 

Zhongni said, “Matters of fu and gui ritual vessels, I have studied them before”. 

/HSRAMIfc ’ JlinRAEI IS ■ IxA/ti® ’ HAAS Liji, “Mingtang wei HU'S "fit” 

There were two dui vessels for the Yu clan, four lian vessels for the Xiahou clan, six fu ves¬ 
sels for Yin, and eight gui vessels for Zhou. 

IMS ■ MflK# ’ ft AH tS Liji, “Yueji m%&” 

The fu, gui, zu and dou, the prescribed rules and their elegant variations are the instruments 
of ceremony. 99 

These lines are not from matching versions of the same text, but they have com¬ 
parable context and moreover regularly collocate fu 18 and gui M: Zuozhuan S/j 
S :: Liji “Mingtang wei” fi|S :: Liji “Yueji” MS. Textual evidence together with 
archeological attestation agrees with Xu Shen’s account of the word. What Xu 
Shen was not aware of is the existence of the distinctively square vessel that the 
word fu was used for. Xu Shen said that the/u M was “round”. 


98 This surely is what naturally comes to many scholars’ mind, including Tang Lan (Chen 
Chusheng 2004: 479). 

99 Translation adapted from James Legge. See Chai and Chai (1976:100 in vol.2). 
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m • ° MTmifil " li-trirfi ' ATC* - 

“H” is a round vessel [for containing] s/iu-millet and /'i-millet... 

Even so, he was correct in saying that the vessel was used for containing grains. 
The source of this explanation seems to be also textual, and it is in fact consistent 
with what is said in inscriptions about the use of the vessel. 

The fu case discussed above illustrates that the variant forms for the word 
found in the Eastern Zhou period, either as regional variants or as region-internal 
variants can be traced to the W. Zhou period; the regional differences register 
which particular form(s) among the pre-existing ones available from the earlier 
orthographic stock became conventionalized in a particular region. 


Phonophoric selection for fu ffi ‘type of vessel’ 


Western Zhou 

Eastern Zhou 

Han 


Chu 

n 



Qi 

Received 

~o#?) 

Pin 

If 

It-* 


Sound change may motivate the generation of a new phonophoric that accom¬ 
modates the contemporary pronunciation, but the new phonophoric did not nec¬ 
essarily displace the old phonophoric. 
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Cited Bronze inscriptions source list 


e.g. 

no. 

vessel name 

JC no. 

date 

Place of dis¬ 
covery 

Note on the vessel 

maker 

l-al 

«« 

4515 

late W. Zhou 

unknown 

aristocrat of the Guo M 
state (present Shaanxi 
Baoji Hit) 

l-a2 

mmmm. 

4498 

late W. Zhou 

unknown 

JftS is the wife of MM 
above (Wu Zhenfeng 

2006: 378) 

1-b 


4600 

late W. Zhou 

unknown 

lord of Xiaruo TS5 
(present Henan 

Xichuan j®r)l|) 

1-c 

WAXM 

4628 

late W. Zhou 

Shaanxi 

FufengftJH 


1-dl 


4558 

early S.A 

unknown 


l-d2 


4559 

early S.A 

unknown 


1-e 


4503 

W.S. 

Jiangsu 

Peixian 5|3H 


i-f 


4581 

early S.A. 

unknown 


2-a 

is^5£S 

4580 

late W. Zhou 

unknown 

official of the King Li M 
(r. 878-828 BCE) 

(Wu Zhenfeng 2006: 

195) 

2b 

PJftM 

4627 

late W. Zhou 

“f# ? Hilt 6 
MM” (Kfi 

iifett, 

Song dyn¬ 
asty) Cited in 
p.36, Jicheng 

v.9) 

aristocrat of the Mi pf 
state (near present 
Shaanxi Lantian IS EH). 
See Mingwenxuan, 
vol.3, p.196. 

2c 

Steffi 

4629 

early W.S. 

unknown 

official of Qi Ping- 
gong (r.476-456 

BCE) 

(Wu Zhenfeng 2006: 

239) 

3a 

XX fi 

4516 

late W. Zhou 

Shaanxi 

Fufeng^JS, 
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3b 


4579 

mid W. Zhou 

unknown 

official of King Yi IS 
(934-910 BCE), (Guo 

Moruo 1935: 90) 

3c 

ffesm 

4552 

late W. Zhou 

unknown 

aristocrat of the Hu(?) 

state 

(With T/c identified as 

Hu ijf), present Anhui 
Fuyang 

Mingwenxuan, vol.3, 

P-257) 

4-al 


4565 

late W. Zhou 

unknown 

lord of Jiao 3S 

4-a2 

m&n 

4574 

early S.A. 

Shandong 

Qidong^H 


4-b 


4517 

early S.A. 

unknown 

official in the Lu # 

state 

4-c 


4572 

late W. Zhou 

unknown 


4-d 

X fSffl 

4484 

S.A. 

unknown 


5 

tt£5£* 

4482 

late W. Zhou 

Shaanxi 

Lantian KB 


6-a 


4673 

early S.A 

Hubei 

Jingshan M 
ill 


6-b 

***** 

4681 

mid W. Zhou 

Shaanxi 

FufengftJH 


6-c 

x^ttM 

A-A- 

"^f 

4684 

late W. Zhou 

unknown 


6-d 


4690 

S.A. 

Shandong 

Qufu ft# 





4 The Chu Script 

4.1 The Five-region script system 

Li Xueqin (1959) in a series of three articles titled “Zhanguo timing gaishu 

for the first time classified W.S. writings into five regional scripts, Qi 
Yan j®, Jin ft, Chu Jt and Qin )£). Li’s classification identified regional charac¬ 
teristics in written documents from different areas, based on discovered W.S. 
sources available at that time. As the word timing IS ££ ‘epigraphy’ suggests, the 
subject of his study was mainly epigraphic materials such as bronze vessel or 
weapon inscriptions, and seal and pottery scripts. The late 1950s had just seen 
the discovery of the Chu silk manuscript from Changsha, apart from that only a 
few Chu bamboo texts which were mainly catalogues of funerary goods (qiance 
Sift) were known. The script of large numbers of bamboo strip manuscripts had 
not yet taken an important position in the study of pre-imperial Qin archaic writ¬ 
ing system. 

Li Xueqin’s regional characterization in W.S. writings was more of a general¬ 
ized study about W.S. writings than on the regional scripts per se. It would be fair 
to say that Li’s classification is more culturally and historically inclined than it is 
orthographically and linguistically focused. His classification centered around 
identification of the provenances of particular W.S. writings, for which place 
names, personal names and official titles in the inscriptions served as important 
clues. Li showed that provenance goes hand in hand with regional characteristics 
of the writings, including calligraphic style, content, text style or format, distri¬ 
bution of various writing materials and technical method of inscription. The char¬ 
acterization obtained this way would reveal a regional identity in cases where the 
provenance could not be known with certainty otherwise. Li showed that gener¬ 
alized regional characteristics also provide a way to combine writings of different 
states and regions together solely on the basis of common features in their script. 
He thus identifies, for example, the writings from the Eastern Zhou state as the 
Jin branch. Li’s five-region system was confirmed through the accumulation of 
later discoveries and has now become the standard (Tang Yuhui 1986: 46, Huang 
Xiquan 1990: 99). 

A culturally and historically inclined classification of regional writings 
would naturally translate itself into a palaeographical classification. Regionalism 
in the script itself marked by distinctive graphic forms and functions, and calli¬ 
graphic styles, arises from geographical and culture-historical divisions. Tang 
Yuhui’s 1986 article “Lire lun Zhanguo wenzi xingti yanjiu zhong de jige wenti 

is a comprehensive study that transforms 


I (=9 ruiVfiiU © 2016 Haeree Park, published by De Gruyter. 
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Li’s classification of regional writings into one of regional scripts. The Zhanguo 
Wenzi Tonglun (2003) by the late He Linyi expands the scope of 

areas and corpus of materials included in the five- region script system still fur¬ 
ther, and incorporates additional new discoveries. He identifies the following re¬ 
gions: 

Qi: The Qi branch includes the scripts of the states of Lu #, Zhu fP, Ni (IS, Ren 
)£, Teng JJ§, Xue 1$, Lii H, Qi K, Ji &5 and Zhu Id as well as Qi generally 
referred to collectively as the “Eastern script” (p. 86). 

Yan: The script of the state of Yan # comprises its own class (p. 101). 

Jin: The Jin script includes the scripts of the three states split from the former 
Jin ft , i.e., Han If, Wei II and Zhao II as well as those of the states of 
Zhongshan lit, Zhou M), Zheng IP and Wei ISl (p. 115). 

Chu: The Chu script includes scripts of various states in the Chu cultural 
sphere, such as Chu M, Wu fi, Yue tl, Xu ft; and Cai It and relatively small 
states around the Han and Huai rivers such as Zeng ft (p. 148). 

Qin: This group consists of the script of the Qin H state (p. 179). 

Scholars studying W.S. palaeography have described their impressions on re¬ 
gional calligraphic styles in various ways. He Linyi (2003: 200), for example says 
that the Qi script is “solid and heavy”, Yan “fine and neat”, Jin “forceful and 
sharp”, Chu “flamboyant and flowery”, Qin “strong and firm”. It is worth noting 
that there is a general agreement on Chu and Qin styles in characterizing them 
more or less as “flowery” and “austere” respectively. 

The impression of “floweriness” of the Chu style would in part come from its 
extensive use of decorative strokes. For instance the orthographically non-con- 
trastive short horizontal lines drawn parallel to a top horizontal stroke of a char¬ 
acter, though generally known in the W.S. writings, tend to appear more fre¬ 
quently in the Chu script than in the others. The Chu calligraphy style is relatively 
“liberal” in the sense that the body of a character is not always constrained by an 
imaginary square; it is often allowed to stretch, more so vertically than horizon¬ 
tally. The “austerity” of the Qin script has to do with its paucity of decorative 
strokes together with a relative invariability in the compositional structure. Qin 
calligraphic style would seem to be noticeably more square-fitted than Chu, but 
this feature is not as peculiar to Qin as the structural rigidity is. Here are some 
examples of recurring characters in nine Qin bronze inscriptions from five bodies 
of data (MWX inscription no. 919-925): 
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I 


We do not find the two characters j< and d" written in the Qin bronzes throughout 
the S.A. and W.S. periods with the horizontal decorative strokes familiar from 
their Chu forms. On the other hand the graphs and tJ are always written with 
the short top horizontal line. This is true also of the Qin seal inscriptions and the 
early Qin clerical script seen in the Shuihudi manuscripts. A decorated form by 
definition has to have an “undecorated” counterpart within the system. In this 
sense the horizontal line in question, although the same graphic form as its Chu 
equivalent, cannot be termed “decorative” in the Qin script. For the latter, the 
addition of the horizontal line is a diachronic development from the original 
Western Zhou forms, which once evolved, would then remain fixed. 
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4.2 The Common Warring States character forms 

When we call a character form a regional variant we must assume a contrast be¬ 
tween the given regional form with its equivalents in the scripts of other regions. 
A feature of a W.S. regional script must be defined in synchronically contrastive 
terms with the common W.S. script. I propose the Common W.S. Form (CF) as a 
conceptual device, which is defined as: 

A Warring States character form that descends from the common Western Zhou sys¬ 
tem and that is normally expected to be found across the regions, i.e., that is not 
peculiar to any one particular regional script. 

The peculiarity in a given regional form can be defined in terms of its divergence 
from the CF. The CF is defined by the archetype of standard forms of all the five 
regional scripts in the five-region system and is represented by any one of the five 
regional types that preserves the salient features of the CF. When the complete 
data are not available, as is often the case, the CF can be reconstructed by either 
one of the following two ways: 

(i) If and only if two W.S. forms from two different regional scripts of the five- 

region system are derivable from the common W. Zhou form and agree with each 
other, the two are of the CF type and either of the two is a token of the CF. For 
example, the Jin form ^ and the Qi form ,§ agree with 

each other and are derived from the W. Zhou form 2111) by the addition of 
one stroke right upper side of the four compartments under the triangle-shaped 
top. The token (fPSJli&jU-iff) from the Chu script is a variant to the CF type 
where the horizontal center line is turned into a heavy dot. 

(ii) If and only if a W.S. form is identical with the common W. Zhou form, then 
that W.S. form is assumed to represent the CF type. E.g., the graph t (SHZY) 
represents the CF type because it is identical with the common W. Zhou type rep¬ 
resented by ^(Tytll)and (]: OSiPf!). The token from the Jin script, (4 3 lil3E 
Jii 1 !) diverges from the CF by having an additional component i_, but it alternates 
with the CF type | (if lLi3iI!fO in the same inscription. 

It is important to note that the CF can take different shapes depending on 
which feature, e.g., compositional structure, decoration status or calligraphic 
style, etc. is at issue. The form fit (SHZY) is a variant to the CF when compared 
to the W. Zhou ^ (j£l^l), which develops into S.A. Qin $ and W.S. Jin 

^ ('I'll iff) by the addition of two symmetrical slanting strokes. If the pres¬ 
ence or absence of a decorative stroke is at issue for the CF, the SHZY token is a 
peculiar regional form that deviates from the CF in having a leftward slanting 
stroke on the tip of the vertical center stroke. 
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4.3 Chu regional character forms 

Since Tang Yuhui (1986: 46-54) in her pioneering work on palaeographical clas¬ 
sification of the Five-region system pointed out several peculiar character forms 
in Chu writings, Huang Xiquan (1990: 99-108) and He Linyi (2003: 172-73) have 
each provided a longer list of Chu regional character forms. Li Shoukui (2003) 
and Teng Rensheng (2008) in their dictionaries of Chu manuscript characters 
have noted on forms that they regard as “Chu character” (Chuwen ®3t), which 
is in a narrower sense than that same expression in their book titles, Chu Wenzi 
hian “Dictionary of Chu [manuscript] characters” 

A palaeographic designation of a manuscript character as “Chu character” 
(interchangeably referred to as Chuwen MJCl Chuzi Chuwenzi M SC '7') is 
largely intuitive and impressionistic: it refers to a form that impresses one as 
characteristic of the Chu writings in relation to its corresponding Qin Seal or East¬ 
ern Zhou bronze forms from various regions. Huang Xiquan’s Chu xi wenzi de 
teshu zixing “Chu script’s distinctive character forms” im¬ 

ply both (a) ‘character forms peculiar to the Chu regional script’, (b)‘peculiar var¬ 
iants found in the Chu script’. 

In this section, I will analyze the forms and structures of some of those “Chu 
characters” using the proposed Common W.S. Form as a means of synchronic and 
historical comparisons. At the outset it is affirmed that those forms may indeed 
be quite characteristic of the regional script on the basis of word-by-word com¬ 
parisons, which in some cases may even turn out to be unique to the Chu region; 
we can call them “Chu characters” in that sense. What is more significant is, as I 
will demonstrate, that the ways in which they are distinguished from their coun¬ 
terparts in the Common W.S. Form in most cases follow certain principles of var¬ 
iation which are well known from earlier historical periods as well as from across 
regions. 

The differences between a Chu character and its CF fall into five categories: 
(i) augmentation of a signific on the Chu regional form, (ii) alternation of synon¬ 
ymous signifies between the Chu and CF forms, (iii) presence of decorative 
strokes in the Chu form, (iv) graphic simplification in the Chu form (v) differing 
physical shapes of the same shared components. For the cases of (i) through (iv), 
because the variations follow such principles of graphic variation (Chapter 
Three), the Chu form-like variants may recur in any regional script. Interestingly 
enough, such ‘predictable’ forms often co-exist with variants of the CF-type 
within the Chu regional script itself. In this sense, those are not genuine Chu char¬ 
acters. Hence, true regional features of the Chu script should be sought mainly in 
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the category (v), which is less likely to be repeated inter-regionally than the oth¬ 
ers. We will come back to this point later. 

The following subsections organize twenty seven examples by the above cat¬ 
egories (i)-(v). The discussion of each example is structured in the following way. 
First a form that has been pointed out in the literature as “Chu character” is pre¬ 
sented, and it is referred to as such in our discussion, meaning that (a) the form 
at issue is found in Chu writings and (b) it possess certain features which impress 
a palaeographer as characteristic of the regional script. Likewise, “the Chu script” 
here refers to the script in writings from Chu, precisely in Tang Yuhui and He 
Linyi’s sense. The same principle goes for the terms “Qin script”/ “Qin form” etc. 
After a reference Chu form is given, its regional features, identified as belonging 
to one of the five categories, are explained by comparison with CF. Finally, how 
the Chu form is distributed in SHZY and Chu manuscripts in general is discussed. 
What these observations mean for the identity of the Chu script as a regional var¬ 
iant of the W.S. script is recapitulated in Sections 4.4 and 4.5. 

Note: Of the twenty-seven references of “Chu characters”, the following 14 characters are from 
Huang Xiquan’s (1990) list: # (example no. 3), 4 1 (no.5), iSf (no.10), 1*3 (no.ll) , 3k (no.12), dz 
(no.14), M (no.15), b (no.16), 7 k (no.17), S (no.18), iS (no.20), ife (no.21), (no.25) and it) 

(no.25). The remainder is those generally referred to as Chu forms in the literature. 


4.3.1 Regional variation in componential structure 



In the Chu script the character for sui M ‘year’ is always written as life. The W. 
Zhou form has the components yue *G w at Lk ‘axe’ and bu fh ‘step, 

move’. In the Chu form the bottom part of the original fb is replaced by yue *r) w at 
J 1 ) ‘moon’. The CF preserves the original W. Zhou structure. 




The graph (K together with the MC initial s(w)- of sui (< sjwejH ) suggests a cluster 
of the *s-[G/Q] w - type, which lost the uvular initial after the prefix *s-. Mei Tsu- 
lin (1979) has shown that this word is etymologically related to yue *G w at M ‘sur¬ 
pass’. Mei provides in addition to the graphic evidence just mentioned, the Ti¬ 
betan words grod ‘run, go’/ bgrod ‘surpass’ and skyod-pa ‘go, pass, passing of 
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time’ as cognates to the Chinese yue ‘surpass’ and sui ‘year’ respectively. We can 
thus reconstruct *sG w at-s > sjwejH > sui. 

The use of may have to do with simplification and the subsequent obscur¬ 
ing of the original phonophoric rfc. In the form ^ ( 2 %^) AM) which appears in 
an early S.A. bronze inscription, the left side wall part in *£ dc is left out. The L] 
co-occurs with this simplified form of dc compensating for the obscured phono¬ 
phoric. The meaning ‘moon, month’ of the yue H would have also made the graph 
a good signific for sui ‘year’. The Wangshan Chu manuscripts have a rare variant 
form A in which this Jl is replaced by ri 0 ‘sun, day’ (CWZ: 89). These two are 
synonymous signifies having the same functional value as ‘celestial body, time 
period’; their interchange is also found for e.g, in the character for qi M ‘ap¬ 
pointed time, period’ in bronze inscriptions, and for jian |U] ~ fs] ‘(time, space) 
between’ in the received orthography. 


(2) A xiang ‘alley’ 




(str.32) 


Pu Maozuo (2003: 180) notes this character in SHZY as a typical Chu bamboo 
script form of A for xiang *ggroi)-s ‘alley’. The immediate predecessor of the 
modern form is found in the Shuihudi Qin clerical script written as rfc. The Chu 
form is comparable with the Qin Seal form [tijffiji] The latter has e ‘town’ du¬ 
plicated in mirror images. The Chu form has the component (A) ‘walk, row’ 
instead, which is likewise composed of two T ‘street’ elements in mirror images. 
The graph ih ‘go’ typically co-occurs with T as it does in this Chu form. The T 
‘street’ and A‘town’ are synonymous signifies. 

The Qin form has the phonophoric A (Cf. gong *goq-s A ‘share’). The identity 
of the corresponding component in the Chu form is problematic. It is tran¬ 
scribed as r|r by Pu Maozuo and Li Shoukui (2003) because its graphic resem¬ 
blance to the i'i'j part of the character li'i'i for xi (< MC zjek < ) *s-dak ‘mat’. But 
the latter is not at all phonetically compatible with xiang *ggroi)-s ‘alley’. In fact 
A does not appear anywhere else than in the character for xi ‘mat’ in the received 
orthography, so there is no independent evidence of its phonetic function. . 

Meanwhile, the word xi in Chu manuscripts is regularly written as A ^ 
(Cheng 34) {S ft ‘bamboo’ + Ph A} with the phonophoric shi < MC dzyek < *dal< 
A ‘stone’. Xu Shen records a guwen variant form [Mi] f® to which he notes A A 
(7b/361) “(the guwen) contains an abbreviated form of A as the phono- 

AAr 

phoric”. The form AS, which is identical with guwen but having an added signific 
tt, is attested in the Zenghou Yi bamboo texts (CWZ: 478). It seems that A is the 
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original phonophoric for this word and it was preserved in non-Qin regional 
scripts including Chu. 

I think that the Qin variant jrjt which appears to have the structure {S /’* ‘hall’ 
+ Ph ft} is in fact a re-analysis of {S i[J ‘fabric, cloth’ + Ph 5 *Tak }. These two 
components were arranged vertically ft above 11J, and then the lower part of ft, 
(P -like element combined with a horizontal line above it), and ft became com¬ 
pressed to appear as i'i'i. The remaining part of ft ‘stone’, i.e., ) subsequently 
became confused with ft ‘hall’ which is graphically similar with the latter. The 
signifies ft ‘fabric and Yf ‘bamboo’ alternating between the Qin and Chu variants 
have the same functional value, viz., ‘material’ for ‘mat’. 

But the graph $ in “ft” seems completely unrelated to the above i'i'i. Rather, 
it is most likely a distorted form of ft-. Note how the latter is normally written in 
Chu manuscripts: $ (Zi 25) and^ (Liu 26). Extension of the bottom horizontal 
stroke of it together with linking of the ‘two hands’ would result in a form like u 
; a vertical stroke would have then been added on analogy with the common 
graph ft ‘fabric’. This vertical line also has a balancing effect, without which the 
form f i would have had an odd empty space. The word xiang # is written in Chu 
manuscripts variably, in Li Shoukui’s transcription, as (Zenghou Yi manu¬ 
scripts), fi'ljf (Baoshan manuscripts) and jit (Guodian manuscripts) (CWZ: 415). 
The peculiar Chu feature on this character should be stated as “having the com¬ 
ponent ft executed to look like the graph ft, not as “having the ft component”. 


(3) f# de ‘obtain’ [A] 



(str.21) 


The peculiar form [ff ] K(#jfttt) occurs in a bronze inscription from the late S.A. 
period Xu %. state. The W. Zhou form normally contains T ‘road’, ft ‘cowrie 
shell’ and ft ‘(right-) hand’. Variant forms in which T is omitted and ft is re¬ 
placed by its synonymous signific ft ‘hand’ are also found in the W. Zhou script. 


W. Zhou A (WifFjS) ^ OWSlt) 


CF Qif (Pjt$M) Jin 1 (fttLlft#!) 


K + ft + ft} {ft+ft} {ft(>g) + ft} 

The form commonly found in the W.S. script across regions typically lacks Y and 
contains ft. The original ft component is simplified to appear as li ‘eye’ in the 
latter. Xu Shen records the Qin Seal form in the structure |§lft + ft + ft} and a 
guwen variant If* noting that ftft# 4 (2b/77) “the guwen omits Y ”. Note that ft 
‘inch’ derives from ft ‘hand’ by adding a dot. This graphic and semantic relation 
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is analogous with that between J] ‘blade’ and 7J ‘knife’ and between JL ‘see’ and 
M ‘eye’. We can deduce that the confusion of jri, with [i ‘eye’ eventually led to 
the introduction of JH ‘see’ in the W.S. forms recorded in the Shouwen, because 
the last two are synonymous signifies. Rong Geng (1985:113) says that the X part 
in the Seal form is a copyist’s error. It seems that the “error”, i.e., the use of the 
historically incorrect form JL, does not come from Xu Shen or later copyists, but 
from the W.S. script itself. 

The peculiar Chu form preserves the Y component from the W. Zhou form 
while it has the li -like component shared by the CF. Its special feature is the use 
of X (50 ‘treat’ in place of its synonymous signific X. This form explains the 
curious shape of the SHZY character which appears repeatedly in the manu¬ 
script. The latter is quite strange compared to the CF “ . It has a short stroke 
sticking out of the lower right corner of the li. We can now see that it has the 
structure of li + 0 (X), i.e., the form M minus T : the vertical stroke in b and 
the upper section of the curve cut across by the rightward slanting center line in 
^ (X) are merged to appear like 0' . In the Guodian manuscripts both the pecu¬ 
liar Chu variant and the CF are commonly used. Note these two examples for 
each: 


t 1 

' (Zivi 18) 


(Ziyi 18) (Yu-3, 47) VS. 


(LZ-A, 28) and ^ (Yu-1, 65) 


I 


CWZ: 120-21 


(4) _h shang ‘up’ 



(str.8) 


In the development of the character _h from the W. Zhou to CF a vertical stroke is 
added to increase graphic structure. The Chu variant [l!_] (fPiql&li-tfJ) has the 
signific i_ (T +th) ‘motion’ added to CF. 


W. Zhou 


(HfcfS) 


CF 


Jin 


- (XUlXll) 


Qin 


A 


(Shuihudi) 


The token (£is found in the sentence iX Jit zb US (MWX, 2.659) “go up the 

river, passing by Muguan and Ying” where shang is used as a verb meaning ‘go 

[ —* 

up’. Li Shoukui notes that the form Jk found in the Baoshan Chu manuscripts 
also tends to be used for the verb (CWZ: 7). It is clear that the use of the signific 
i_ or its SS ih ‘step’ is made with consciousness of the different shades of mean¬ 
ings and the simultaneous changes in grammatical function of the word. But this 
graphic modification did not become a systematic orthographic feature in the 
Chu script. Regardless of its grammatical function as noun, adjective modifier or 
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verb, it is usually the CF ^ (Tang 20) and its variant (Zun 36) with a decora¬ 
tive stroke underneath the horizontal stroke that is most commonly seen in Chu 
manuscripts. The regional form )J_ is only an occasional variant of the CF within 
the Chu script. 

(5) 4 s zhong ‘center’ [4 1 ] (str.39) 

Huang lists a form precisely like ? found in the Tianxingguan M H manu¬ 
scripts as a peculiar Chu regional variant of 1 1'. The W. Zhou form appears in two 
variants, one with ‘fringes’ above and below the center circle and one without 
them. The CF also exists in two forms: one the same as the simple W. Zhou variant 
and one deriving from the fringed variant in which the original flaring fringes are 
executed as straight lines with the number of fringe-strokes sometimes reduced. 

W. Zhou ‘fr (2IS) tdMO CF Qi ^ Jin f (<hih2fH) i (4>ih3E® 

The peculiar Chu form develops out of the fringed CF variant. The top fringe is 
modified to a horizontal line that makes a T- shape together with the vertical cen¬ 
ter stroke. This new top horizontal line in turn provides the condition for the op¬ 
tional addition of the usual short decorative stroke on top. Note also the variants 
found in Guodian manuscripts: * (LZ-A, 22) and (LZ-A, 24). The signific ,A ’ 
‘space’ added to the latter yields the peculiar Chu form ■ ■?. In this variant the 
single lower fringe-stroke and the vertical stroke tend to be linked making an L- 
shape. The peculiar form like 1 1j or I f, with or without the ^ is used as a variant 
side by side with the CF types within the Chu script. Note also the forms ^ (§P 
Ulft^fJ), C (Tang 16)and ‘F (Yu-1,21). 

The ‘space’ component seems to be a natural choice for such a word as 
zhong ‘center’. The addition of this extra signific is unrelated to the various gram¬ 
matical functions of zhong as adverb, noun and adjective. The form •? is used 
just once in SHZY, appearing in the line zhong ji wu jiu 'i 1 ' flf l\‘ fr “Auspicious in 
the middle (of the course of the event which is divined about); there is no fault 
(Hex.7 Shi)”. The same phrase “zhong ji ” is written in the simple form S in the 
phrase zhong ji zhong xiong 1 1 1 4i P<| “Auspicious in the middle but inauspi¬ 
cious in the end (Hex.6 Song)”. There is a nominal use of the word: ri zhong jian 
dou B t S i':|- “One sees Big Dipper in the middle of the day” (Hex.55 Feng), 
where 1 1 1 appears in the simple form. It seems that the addition of the ^ ‘space’ 
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does not have any semantic or grammatical significance but simply is a manifes¬ 
tation of an elaborate writing style. In the Guodian “Wuxing iff”, which is one 
of the most beautifully written manuscripts in the corpus, the word is consistently 
written as 'I 1 . Its grammatical function here is adjectival modifier. 

(strip no.5, p.149) 

If a worthy man lacks the concern for unbiased mind, he will lack the wisdom of unbiased 
mind. If he lacks the wisdom of unbiased mind then he will lack the feeling of content from 
unbiased mind. 


(6) rrimg ‘command’ 



(str.8) [=P] 



(str.5) 


The characters for ming *mrer)-s up ^ (Mil) ‘to command, mandate’ and ling 

fa 

*rer)-s ‘to command, official title (‘commander’)’ are occasionally 

used interchangeably in the early script. The Chu variants [^(] (fPfpi&lH-'Ifl) 
and [>w5] tlj| (fPiflji^tfJ) alternate in the same sentence in two separate and par¬ 
tially duplicated inscriptions, where they stand for the word ling used in offi¬ 
cial titles: 


icIFl (x) (x) M F 100 ;®# 0S4) M (x) 

m&W (MWX 2. 659) 

The Grand Production Supervisor’ x (personal name) 

upon King’s command ordered the fi-yin (official title) x and Jian-yin Ni 

and Jian-ling x on behalf of Lord Qi of the E state to cast these gold tallies. 

The form for ling contrasts with that for ming, written ^ in this inscription by 
having either one of the synonymous signifies .it ‘treat’ and ‘spear’. It is sig¬ 
nificant that while the forms and wx themselves appear only in Chu, the alter¬ 
nation of the SS { i), kk.} is a common feature of the early Chinese script. This 
distinction of iffr versus Ml/ (vk does not seem to be generally maintained in the 
Chu script. The augmented forms do not appear in the Guodian manuscripts (See 
CWZ: 66). 

The structure of the W. Zhou form of up is maintained in the CF but the com¬ 
ponent which seems to depict a kneeling man no longer has the iconic quality in 
the latter. 


100 Rong Geng (1985: 61) identifies - lIcTO as jian ling Si!-#-. 
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W. Zhou ^ (MS) CF Jin ^ (^lUIiIf!) Qin ^ (il#ll: late S.A. period) 

The Chu script has two common variants of the CF [ iffr] (Yu-3, 68): [ ^K]|l (Yu- 
1, 4) with a double horizontal stroke added beneath the character, and [=tJ ]$ (Zi 
37) in which the added strokes displace the original P (CWZ: 66). The CF and the 
last form appear in SHZY. 


(7) Mjia ‘estate’ [W] 



(str.22) 


The character W- is always written as % with the component added on top of 
^ in Chu writings. 


W. Zhou 



CF 


Jin 


in l|l 


(rf 1 lilThnl) Qin/ 7 )l (QinSeal) 


The form fjj is found in a Chu bronze bell inscription from the late W. Zhou period 
used for a person’s name. 


late W. Zhou, JC 43 

Lord of Chu Jia made for himself this grand treasure lin (musical note) bell. 


The form % seems to have been first created in Chu, perhaps specifically to write 
this lord of Chu’s name. It is found in no other regions than Chu and it is used 
exclusively for the word jia in W.S. Chu writings (CWZ: 448-449). 


(8) shdu ‘receive’ 


rMi 1 

\^c\ 




The form j| (#$ ’jit) appears in an early W.S. Chu bronze bell inscription. With 
the calligraphic style (which features curved tips and thickened parts of strokes, 
and an overall elongated shape) set aside, the peculiarity of this character form 
is found in its componential structure. The W. Zhou form has the phonophoric 
zhou *tu ):]■ ‘boat’ (# 11 ) positioned between )\\ () ‘claw, grasp’ and X 
‘(right-) hand’. The three graphs are typically arrayed diagonally lining up from 
upper left to lower right, and # is accordingly turned slightly or completely side¬ 
ways. 
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W. Zhou ^ (M#) 


(feg) W.S. Jin (elaborate style) 




The CF seems to have existed in two forms: 


CF type (a) [St 


[X] Chu j| (#'FM) Qin /=| (Qin Seal) 


r M 


1 


CF type (b) [St] Chu (Yu-3,5) Qin (Shuihudi) 


In the Chu form the JtJ- is replaced by nei F*3 f| ('fiJLiIEiS) ‘inside’. This new 
component, which seems neither semantically nor phonetically relevant to the 
word shdu *du? ‘receive’, gives a stable appearance to the shape of the character: 
X is enclosed by it and ^ sits on top of it. The upper-and-lower or outer-and- 
inner array of components is the norm in the style of the W.S. script. The elegant 
plastic shape of the early character was going to change into a solid, more or less 
square fitted shape in one way or another, and in this case a completely unex¬ 
pected graph is used for its physical structure to displace the original phonetic 
component. The Qin Seal form [X] $, which has n (' ’), is compatible with the 
Chu form. The Zhongshan bronze form above, which is identical with the W. Zhou 
form seems to be just a reproduction of the early form in an elaborate calligraphic 
style rather than actually representing the contemporaneous regional form. 

Interestingly, the form dominant in Chu bamboo writings is still different from 
the common Chu-Qin form. It is this form [ III] Ifi (Yu-3, 5), composed of two ^ in 
horizontal mirror images with a vertical line between them and the X under¬ 
neath. This variant is another outcome of the structural adjustment of the early 
form of ^ for the overall balanced appearance of the character: here the is 
duplicated for symmetry while the j'T element is reduced to a single line. SHZY 
has the form s which appears to be a transitional form from % to ]. It has du¬ 
plicated ** facing each other and turned slightly to the right, and two parallel 
strokes between them, with the right side one cutting across the lines of the right 

r . 

side . It looks like a fused form of the early ^ with the added duplicate of . 
The Shuihudi Qin clerical script has the forml^, similar to the fi. -like Chu form 
except that it is simpler than the latter. 
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In Chu manuscripts the peculiar character form )$S, with no structural variation, 
regularly occurs in textual positions corresponding to shi 9c ‘lose’ in received ver¬ 
sions or in the context where this word seems fit. The modern graph 9c comes 
from the Qin script form written fi_ in the seal script and appearing in the Shui- 
hudi manuscripts as ^ v ". 101 This perfect textual correspondence leads most palae¬ 
ographers to believe that this Chu character is a regional variant that writes the 
same word as 

The problem is that we do not find in the components of the Chu form a se¬ 
mantic or phonetic function that can relate the character with the word shi *hlij. 
The jJV (?) has three graphic components: one of them can be unambiguously 
identified as j_; one looks very much like the “if part of lu JfJ ‘expedition’. 102 
This latter is typically written % (p? f±j) and sometimes with an added signific i_ 
as (f0X5^M) in W. Zhou inscriptions. The latter variant is found in the Chu 
script written 'lif (str.53). The last component resembles yang *[g|ar) Tp 
(str.38) ‘sheep’ (The Tp has two horizontal strokes in the early script; the Qin Seal 
form is the same). This graph might have been intended as a phonophoric, but if 
it is yang, it is not compatible with the OC pronunciation of shi. 

No occurrence of the word shi has been found in Western or Eastern Zhou 
bronze inscriptions. Thus we have no historical explanation for either the Chu or 
the Qin form. He Linyi (1998 [2004]: 1090) suggests that the Qin form is received 
from the W. Zhou form (JC 5149). But we do not know what word this graph 
(notated as X below) stands for. 

EM X 5£Z? early W. Zhou, JC 5149 

Officer Chen x (verb) Father Yi. 


101 Xu Shen lists the seal form under the classifier E- (Qin Seal), but this is nothing but a wild 
guess. 

102 This transcription jf~ is based on analogy with the modern character M which evolved from 
the early form If. The component in the early form is a single graph, probably a pictograph de¬ 
picting the banner carried by a caravan. It does not actually have the fang 7f ‘region, direction,’ 
whose early form is 5 ((Sdl). 
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EJS X ffij early W. Zhou, JC 9526 

Officer Chen’s records on x. 

EflfX early W. Zhou, JC 5999 

..use (the grant) to make for Father Gui this treasure sacrificial Yi. Officer made a record on 
x. 


It is not a sound practice to identify two graphs as identical characters standing 
for the same word on the basis of graphic resemblance only. It is clear that X in 
this context cannot mean ‘lose’; neither do we have evidence to relate it with the 
pronunciation shl *hlij. A case in which regional variants for the same word are 
so inexplicably different in structure such as this is rarely seen. We have to await 
future excavations for a clue to this bizarre variation jjfj- ~ A. 


4.3.2 Regional variation in use of decorative strokes 


(10) M huang ‘yellow’ r ' (str.30) 




(str.37) 


In the Chu form | (ft A Z.A) the ‘belly’ and tf part are attached to each other 
while the symmetrical slanting stokes between them which are seen in both the 
W. Zhou and Qin forms below are deleted. 


($ijjffl) CF Qin ® (Qin Seal) ^ (Shuihudi) 

While the top part of the graph is simplified, the bottom part is loaded with dec¬ 
orative strokes: one horizontal line is added underneath the belly and slanting 
strokes are added on the A-shaped part. The writing of the A shaped part as A 
is characteristic of the Chu script. The SHZY form ; • is without the horizontal dec¬ 
orative stroke. It has the id part simplified as The form j has the vertical 
stroke in the belly deleted. 


(11) |dl nei ‘inside’ 



(str.9) 


Huang gives the form (fPlflJ^-gp) and a form similar to ~ (Xing 27) as Chu 
regional forms. Compare W. Zhou and Guodian Chu forms. 
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W. Zhou fAl Ml) CF Chu 

The ^ component has elaborate and simple variants. The vertical line in A 1 
(2I#|) ‘enter’ has an added horizontal stroke which can be executed either as a 
dot or a straight line. The added horizontal stroke also appears in Qi and Jin 
forms. It is therefore a feature of the CF. 

CF Qi (AAAIS) varying with fjl (K#iS) 


f (Wu 3) (Zi391 I*- 


(Zi 39) 


(Yu-1, 23) CWZ: 321-22 


CF Jin 


(Alb A®) 


m 


(AdiA^M 


CF Qin 



(Qin Seal) 



(Shuihudi) 


The Qin form seems to derive from the CF or fl). The A A component written 
in the shape of A is raised high so that the added horizontal stroke merges with 
the horizontal stroke of 'A 


(12) A wei ‘not yet’ 



(str.58) 


W. Zhou 


% mm ^ m 


CF Qin 


* 


(Qin Seal) Jin 




(AiiiAffi) 


In the development from the W. Zhou to CF, the lower curve of ^ becomes no¬ 
tably larger than the upper curve. The Chu type F (Zhong 2) derives from the CF 
by adding a decorative horizontal stroke across the vertical center stroke. The CF 
type such as the form ' (Yu-2, 45) appears occasionally in the Chu script. 


(13) Y\ zhu ‘bamboo’ 

The graph Yl (Shuihudi) ‘bamboo’ is predominantly written as A with 
added horizontal lines in the Chu script. SHZY has two characters with Yl, both 
written in the Chu style. 
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[ 


Mr 



(str.22) [ 


- 

23S 1 

n I 



(str.9) 


4.3.3 Regional variation in simplified forms 


(14) da ‘large’ 



(str.55) 



(str.25) 


The form ^ (SS^rlfl!) is found in a late W.S. Chu bronze inscription. The vertical 
tip sticking out of the lower part of the graph in the W. Zhou-CF form is left out in 
this form. 


W. Zhou A (2g*t) CF Jin ^ (4 1 lllI^i^H) Qin (Shuihudi) 

The deletion or interruption of a vertical center stroke suggests a casual writing 
style. The “zhuke ding I*??;(?!” where the token comes from is among a series 
of bronze vessels cast by a certain “visiting caster”, who seems to be a profes¬ 
sional bronze caster commissioned to make complete sets of food vessels for the 
queen and consorts and court chefs on a single visit. Both the calligraphy and 
phraseology are very casual in these inscriptions. All the characters are written 
in the simplest possible way. The verb wei M is used for ‘make’ instead of the old 
standard zud iV- and the vessel itself is referred to by the pronoun zhi i_ “it” in¬ 
stead of the specific word for the type of vessel. 



“Zhuke ding 

& (Iff) M 7\ iff JJs (jjj) 'g' Mi. 
Visiting caster for the Six consorts’ chef made it (i.e., the ding). 


late W.S., MWX 2.670 






late W.S., MWX 2.672 


“Zhuke dou 

H ^ 2 )0 /k S Mi. 

Visiting caster for the queen and the Six chambers made it (i.e., the dou). 
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The character A in Chu manuscripts is hardly ever written so much like ^ but 
most commonly written like A ' (Wu 35). Compared to the latter the A type in 
which the two A- like parts are completely separated is a ‘very casual’ form. Both 
of these appear in SHZY. 

(15) M zhi ‘arrive’ 

The Chu form /&\ (I* A A) has the M component simplified by deleting the ver¬ 
tical stroke and also by making the bottom of the A’ part merge with that of the 
U shaped part. In Chu manuscripts A is predominantly written in this abbrevi¬ 
ated form sometimes with a decorative horizontal stroke underneath such as sT 
(LZ-A, 38) (See CWZ: 450). 


^(str.2) ■ 


(str.44) in A shi ‘chamber’ 


W. Zhou 



) CF Qin 



(Qin Seal) 



(Shuihudi) 


It is significant that whereas the M is abbreviated as a rule when combined with 
A the full form is often maintained when the graph stands alone. 


^ (AAM) CF Jin Y( Alii AS) Qi (S.A. period) 


W. Zhou 


(fP£4S«) 


Note (Yu3-65) and (Yu3-26) alternating with JK. (Zhong-4) and jl (Tang 26) 
in the Guodian manuscripts. The CF A has one added stroke underneath the U, 
executed as a dot or a horizontal line. The Chu regional form shares this feature. 
Chu is not alone in having a simplified form of M, note the form A(i1 11 || |-'AA 
IB) from the Zhongshan corpus. 


(16) g yan ‘speak’ in g& 


m 


(str.5) 


The graph A is regularly written in Chu manuscripts like %, (Liu 45). The CF is 
derived from the W. Zhou form by adding a short horizontal stroke on the top. 
The Chu form shares this feature with the CF and differs from the latter in missing 
the vertical stroke. 


W. Zhou J ((Cl)hf!) 


CF Jin ^ (A Uj3ifi)Qin W(QinSeal) 
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The original U-shaped stroke is inclined to turn into a straight horizontal stroke 
in fast writing as seen in the Guodian manuscript forms such as ' (Zi 17) and •?" 

(Lu 4). The loss of the old vertical stroke in this character seems to have become 
common in the late W.S. script across regions. We find two variant forms in the 
Shuihudi Qin clerical script, ^ and^\ the former like the CF and the latter like 
the Chu form. 


(17)1 


yong ‘eternal’ 



(str.47) 


The CF for yong *G w raq? 7K ‘enduring’ is derived from the W. Zhou ^1 (zlCiS) by 
adding the component yang *[g]ar) ‘sheep’ A as a phonophoric. 


W. Zhou (/AS) CF Qi | «®1) 

In the Chu form (Xing 10) the vertical stroke of A is lost and the graph iftl is 
turned into the form iff i.e., three combined A (f ). The form IA used in SHZY is 
an intermediary form between the CF and Chu type. 


(18) ^ wei ‘on behalf of 

Huang lists the form (§PAfl&)(HifJ) as a Chu regional form. In the Guodian 
manuscripts, A is written in three types of forms (a), like the A with a double 
horizontal stroke at the bottom, (b) without it, and (c) with a single horizontal 
stroke on top. 



(a) 



(Qiong 8) 


(b) 



(LZ-A, 8) 


(c) (LZ-B, 15) 


CWZ: 170-173 


The SHZY forms belong to the (a) type. By comparing with the form | ( 'S' (i; 
ZAk) from a Chu bell and the W. Zhou form (')£#) we can see that the graph 
$) is a simplified variant in which the bottom half of the original graph is trun¬ 
cated. The optional double horizontal stroke serves as an abbreviation marker or 
balancing strokes which substitutes for the deleted portion. The full form does 
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not appear in Chu bamboo manuscripts discovered thus far, so it is evidently re¬ 
served for bronze inscriptions of the most prestigious kinds. The -type simpli¬ 
fied forms are found in W.S. bronze inscriptions from other regions such as Qi 
and Jin. 


Full Simplified 


Qi 

t 

MS) 

3 mum) 


1 

4 



Chu 


(tfizji) 



§ 



Jin 

( 

('t’lliifn) 



The graphic similarity of these simplified forms suggests that they could not have 
developed independently. As will be shown below, the difference between a Chu 
form such as $) and a Jin form such as*§? is no more significant than that be¬ 
tween forms produced by two different individuals within a region. The appear¬ 
ance of the -type in bronze vessel inscriptions in Qi and Jin suggests that the 
full form was not used much for everyday writings in these regions also. The Qin 
script is exceptional. The norm in the Shuihudi Qin clerical script is ^ (Cf. Qin 
Seal iff). Its abbreviated variant _^"is used only occasionally. The modern form 
J§ descends from the Qin form which maintained the full form. 

A character such as H, which stands for a frequently used function word and 
which has variable graphic details, is useful for distinguishing different hands. 103 


103 Richter (2006) notes that different individual scribal hands should not be confused with dif¬ 
ferent script styles because a single scribal hand can command different styles; furthermore, an 
individual person can write in distinct hands over different time periods. An even further com¬ 
plicating factor is, Richter goes on to explain, the presence of scribal groups, members within 
each of which share particular writing conventions and habits and thus can be mistaken as an 
individual hand. Nevertheless, researchers seem to agree on observing frequently occurring 
characters which are also often structurally simple in order to distinguish alternating scribal 
hands within a manuscript corpus. As Richter puts it, “Frequent and simple forms that are pri¬ 
marily determined by habitual automatic movement of the hand are stronger criteria than com¬ 
plex forms, the execution of which is to a greater degree subject to conscious choice [ibid., p.10) ”, 
and so “Non-structural features such as the quality of individual strokes are stronger criteria than 
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The top slanting stroke of M in the Guodian “Yu cong yi fnffi—” and “Yu cong 
san In SH” is noticeably stretched. The two manuscripts were probably written 
by a single hand. 


^ ^ A ^ 

(Yu-l, 53) (Yu-1, 57) (Yu-1, 93) (Yu-3, 8) (Yu-3, 67) 

Likewise the Guodian “Laozi B” and “Laozi C” seem to be written by the same 
hand but “Laozi A” by a different hand. 



“Laozi B, C”: c (LZ-B, 8) (LZ-B, 10 ) 




L,„*Vc.7,' 


(LZ-C, 11) 


“Laozi A’ 


A A a 

: (LZ-A, 8) (LZ-A, 8) I (LZ-A, 16) 


(19) ill ze ‘(if...) then’ [Sif®] (str.34) 

and 71 ‘knife’. 

(4*lU 3EM) Chu ^(fpgm#®) 


The W. Zhou for M'J is composed of )f?i ‘tripod’ 
W.Zhou ((51#) CF Jin P 


In Chu manuscripts the feet of ‘tripod’ is often written like ^ sometimes as 
without the horizontal line. (We have seen the same A shape used in the charac¬ 
ter huang H ‘yellow’ above.) The feet can be trimmed off, to then be substituted 
by the balancing double horizontal line. 



(Yu-3, 33) 


(t ■§!&«) VS. P (Wu 5) 


CWZ: 266-68 


The component on the right side which corresponds to the W. Zhou 71 ‘knife’ is 
f/j ‘plough’ as in H 81 ‘to plough’. The shape of the ^7 component varies, being 
executed in from three to five strokes. See the variants of li (#)) ‘benefit’ in 
SHZY: 


structural ones (ibid., 17)”. Among the characters in the Guodian manuscripts which Richter 
chose to examine are M, #, 2., Jib, |Si, 3L (TO and ih (ibid., 20-28). 
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(str.ll) 



(str.l) 


The graph i n (gij) can be left out. 


% 


(Xing 27) (Tang 21) r ' (LZ-A, 35) 


£ 


(CWZ: 266-68) 


The Guodian “Wuxing jE-fj” has three different variants within the manuscript: 


» | ^ 

(Wu 5), (Wu 13), 


(Wu 15) 


SHZY has one occurrence of ze Mil written %*. This form has the CF shape of if?! 
combined with the Chu signific . The Qin form W’ (Qin Seal) /^J(Shuihudi) 
has the W. Zhou-CF )f| ‘tripod’ simplified to appear as Jt ‘cowrie shell’. 


(20) zai ‘located’ 7p (> ii) 



(str.56) 


Huang lists the form ( on an early W.S. Chu bronze bell as a peculiar 

Chu form. This is an embellished variant of } found in the same in¬ 

scription and it has a variant ~Y ( e! ®)KJiPiS) without the short horizontal dec¬ 
orative stroke. The W. Zhou form appears in three types, two of which appear as 
regional variants in the W.S. script. 


W. Zhou (a) mm (b) 4“ (M#) (C) (§^S) 

The (b) type appears in the Zhongshan bronze script as f ( M 3 Ml . llinl). SHZY also 
has the (b) form. The hemisphere part can be executed as a straight line in fast 
writing. 


[*] ^ (str.7) [31 



^^(str.21) [&] 



(str.56) 


The Guodian manuscripts have four different simplified variants deriving from 
the (b) type: 
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■ + t 

(Yu-3,19), (LZ-A, 4), I 


(Yu-3,19), (LZ-A, 4), (Yu-3,15) (Liu 24) 

The (c) type is found in the Shuihudi Qin script. 


^ (Shuihudi)' l ( 


l ^ 

(Shuihudi) f (Shuihudi) Compare Qin Seal I . 

The first one is like an intermediary of (b) and (c). 


(21) jin ‘metal’ 


0 


(str.l) 


The number and position of the short strokes are flexible in the W. Zhou script. 
They become uniform in the CF as <J> . 

W. Zhou (fiJS) § (IHfiS) Ik (j&2g£) 


I 


CF Jin S (+01111) Qi it (Hffl 0Wi|) Chu (#f® 

The Chu form ^ is a simplified variant of the CF. Both the CF and Chu form ap¬ 
pear in SHZY: $X (str.25) vs. i (str.27). 


(22) 'Q xin ‘heart’ 




(str.45) 


The W. Zhou form of 'll' has U -shaped bottom, which evolved to - shape in CF. 


W. Zhou 


^ (Sill) V 


9 


OSfrl) CF Jin V (+0liH) Qin V (Qin Seal) 

The Chu variant ■ coexists with the CF in the Chu script. The alternation is 
common even within a single text. For example: 


I 


k * 

(Zi 24) vs. (Zi 9) and ' (Wu 10) vs. (Wu 33) 


CWZ: 601-02 
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In the Guodian manuscripts we also find a form intermediary between the CF and 
Chu types such as V (Xing 1). A Jin bronze has a similar form used in the charac¬ 
ter,^ \ ('i 3 dlUE). SHZY has y in all cases: 


[t] 






etc. 


4.3.4 Regional character shapes 


(23) -¥• xiang ‘ritual sacrifice’ 



(str.17) 


The character g (?) is mostly commonly written like 41 in Chu writings discov¬ 
ered so far. (CWZ: 328). 


W. Zhou & (feffi) CF Qi S (»£¥») and t (+?ltfS?il) 

In the development from W. Zhou to CF, the bottom hemisphere comes to be filled 
with a horizontal stroke and the pillar-like part becomes attenuated. In the Chu 
form the bottom has become even larger and the pillar part is further reduced to 
a tiny empty upside down triangle. The Qin Seal form ^ diverges from the Qi and 
Chu forms by having an added graphic component at the bottom, the identity of 
which is uncertain. It appears as ? ‘child’ in the Qin clerical form tf. (Shuihudi), 
and this eventually gave rise to the modern form ?. 


(24) f@ fu ‘blessings’ 



(str.57) 


The Changsha Chu silk manuscript has a form like 


I 


(LZ-A, 38). 


W. Zhou 



CF Jin 


(’t'didifi) Qin^® (Shuihudi) 


Similar to the case of g above, the ‘pillar’ above the EB shaped part is reduced to 
a small enclosure of varying shapes in the CF. The Chu form differs from the latter 
in two respects. First the two components, >j, and H are arranged vertically, H 
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on top of zjl, instead of horizontally. In this array, the short top stroke in the a is 
regularly deleted and that of the § is often augmented with a decorative stroke 
drawn above it horizontally. Second, the crossing lines in the B shaped part are 
changed into parallel lines. The first feature is maintained consistently in the Chu 
bamboo script (See CWZ: 10-11). 

The CF type like the form jf)® (IE TABii 1 !) is found in the Chu script only in 
bronze inscriptions from the S.A. period or earlier. For the second feature, variant 
forms with the traditional crossing lines are also common in the Chu script. See 
another example of CF’s crossing lines executed either as crossed or horizontal 
lines: the character Pf | (An 0 3r^p#J) (normally used for wei II ‘refer’) is writ¬ 
ten variably as -' (Lu 1) and & (LZ-A, 28). SHZY has the CF 


(25) a tong ‘adolescence’ in [fit] 

Huang gives the form {S i_ + Ph a} found in the Chu silk manuscript standing 
for dong W] ‘move’ as a Chu regional form. The use of the signific L is well ex¬ 
pected for a word meaning ‘move’. The Shuowen records a guwen form )M for ddng 
‘move’ contrasting with the Qin form with Jj ‘strength’ (13b/700). This word 
in a W. Zhou inscription is written as f (ds^t#!) {"Bn + ® + ±}. This graph has 
three parts: An, a graphic component that no longer survives and that looks like 
a combination of ^ ^ (Bin!) and li ‘eye’, , the phonophoric (Cf. dong *ttor) 

Jit ‘east’) and I .. The graph it (a) is a compressed form of this early compound 
character in which jf[ is deleted and the zh is attached underneath Aq. The zh part 
in the Chu script is subsequently augmented with the Chu style leftward-slanting 
decorative stroke. Note how the Chu form is different from the Qin Seal form. 

tong *ddor) fm ‘adolescence’ 


Chu mm vs. Qin Seal 

The graph a as it appears in the Seal form is another compressed form in which 
the original ii is removed and the jft, trimmed off of the tip, is attached under¬ 
neath the A* -like graph. Qin and Chu forms are variants of the new single com¬ 
ponent character, viz., a made of a fusion of the early compound that has An , 
jji and zh . This a carries on the phonetic functional value *Toq of the original 
phonophoric Ah The graphic fusion itself took place earlier as can be seen in the 
W. Zhou form M if ()SM) for zhong ‘bell’, but the ‘uncompressed’ form existed 
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side by side with the simple form. The loss of the complex variant and the subse¬ 
quent reanalysis of the simple one as a single component character were com¬ 
plete by the W.S. period. 

The Qin script form for dong *ddoq? gtj ‘move’ has the Ph M (Cf. zhong *droq? 
M ‘heavy’), an apparent EP of the W. Zhou-Chu phonophoric a. In fact £ itself 
is a fused form of a compound character composed of S A ‘person’ and Ph A: 
note | (AAA). The I. part at the bottom of the Seal form £ suggests an early 
variant of | , which was augmented with the graph I: (A + '4' > £). The alter¬ 
nation of £ and a as EP already appears in the Western Zhou script in the char¬ 
acter for zhong *toq It ‘bell’: note || (AAiS) {£ + and p (id.) {a (Pn + A) + 
#}. The Zhongshan form j§ (A til Alii) for tong *ddoq ‘adolescence’ with the S 
aL ‘stand’ and Ph £ is another regional variant which shows SS {A, A} and EP 



The early character for sheng A has three graphic elements, which appear as A 
^ (AAliil) ‘large’, A (Afl-I A) ‘tree’ and one which is apparently an iconic 
representation of ‘feet’ and which evolved to the graph A in clericization. 



In the Qin Seal form % the lower half of A is lost. The upper half on the other 


hand evolves to -*■* in the clerical form A; Xu Shen saw the same graph as A 
‘enter’ analyzing the Seal form as A ‘enter’ + A (Qin Seal ) fie ‘staff (5b/237). 

The character A (A) in the writings from the Chu region consistently appears 
in the form n (fPAfl&Atff) (CWZ: 338-89). The A-like part lost the vertical cen¬ 
ter line, which is parallel with the actual da A ‘large’ as a single component char¬ 
acter simplified as (iii^rlff!) in the Chu script; the ‘feet’ part is raised to cross 
the latter and the A-like part is replaced by a different graph appearing as ji TL 
‘//-table’. Xu Shen records a guwen variant ff, which we might transcribe as IS 
on analogy with A, differing from the Qin form, as Xu Shen saw it, by having TL 
instead of A: (A JC A A/l [5b/237] “the guwen contains TL”). Note how A is writ¬ 
ten in the character for chu A (A) ‘reside’ in SHZY. 
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(str.26) 


The form ju | (Yu-2,26) found in the Guodian manuscripts has a TL element with 

0 

a closed bottom. The short horizontal line in the center in n turns out to be the 
usual decorative stroke. The SHZY form * (str.37) is augmented with the signific 
$ ‘chariot’. The same structure is found in the Guodian manuscripts as u (Yu-2, 
26). The structure of the Chu character with regard to the use of JL and -4 f - could 
possibly be repeated elsewhere, but the physical form of the character At as n , 
especially the merger of ii and A part, is most likely unique to the Chu script. 


(27) 14 yin ‘drink’ [^] 



(str.50) 


In Chu bronze inscriptions the character A is used to write the name of the ruling 
clan of the Chu state known historically as “tg” (Cf. xidng *G w am ‘bear’ 104 ). 


Chu “w”-clan: 
St) JWB: 1003 


1 




rtlfrf) 



Apart from its usage for this proper noun, the character #{SH ‘you-vessel’ + Ph 
A *I<am} is also regularly used for the word yin *qam? It ‘drink’ in the Chu 
script, and it is a variant of the Western Zhou-CF character lit {H + A *I<am + 
A. *I<am}, in which A and A are equivalent phonophorics.. The variation A ~ 
Ak appears already in the W. Zhou script. 


W. Zhou 



(SdjZEffi) 


In the development to the CF, the shape of II changed from § (SigHTTlI) to § 
(*¥it) or^ (US 2 ®). The Chu character A shares this feature. The regional pe¬ 
culiarity lies in the shape of 0-. As seen in the examples ; ' 


104 The word yin *qam? and the phonophorics A (Cf. jin *kam ‘present time’) and A (Cf. qin 
*k h am 41; ‘admire’) in common suggest the syllable type *Kam - *Qam, which does not quite 
match phonologically with xidng *G w am ‘bear’ 
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(str.50) and ' (LZ-A.33), the original triangular part of became square, cov¬ 
ering the M component on top rather than sitting above it; the two horizontal 
lines in ^ (JtL#|) also changed the position accordingly. The ^ as a single 

component character is written in the Chu script as (Tang 17) ^ (str.35). As 
the original center strokes moved to the right side, one short stroke is added on 
the left side so that the character has some structural substance on both sides. 


4.4 The nature of regionalism in the Warring States script 

As demonstrated in examples (l)-(27), character forms peculiar to or characteris¬ 
tic of the Chu script, regardless of how dominant they are within the Chu writings, 
in most cases follow the five patterns of variation, viz., (i) addition of a signific, 
(ii) use of a synonymous signific, (iii) use of decorative strokes, (iv) graphic sim¬ 
plification and (v) differing shapes of the same component. The following tables 
summarize the examples. 


Chu regional form type (i)-(ii): Structural augmentation and synonymous sig¬ 
nifies 


Western Zhou 


Chu 



Augmented 


Simple 


Common W.S. form 


± 


mm 


IS9 (SHZY) 



(^lillll) 


4b 




(^LilSl) 

mm) 

(SHZY) 

(Tang 16) 



mm 

& & 

Hi (wm») 

Wm 

1 (SHZY) 


(^tij3Eji) 


The augmented or alternative signifies in the writings from Chu are usually of 
conventional kinds: the addition of i_ ‘motion’ as in lli: versus CF _h for shang 
‘(go) up’, that of ^ ‘space’ as in ) [ i' vs. CF [ t [ for zhong ‘center’, that of .ii ‘treat’ 
or ih ‘spear (> attack, tackle)’ as in or vs. CF ifjr for ling ‘commander’ are all 
unsurprising although we cannot predict precisely for which words these seman¬ 
tically plausible signifies would appear. 

As discussed earlier, the possibility of adding a signific to a historically single 
component character is a common property of the W.S. script. We find in the 
Zhongshan-Jin script, for example, the following characters with added i_. 
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Cross-regional parallel: Zhongshan-Jin cases of added i_ for ‘motion’ 

hui # ‘come together’ wang i: ‘be gone’ 

A M. 

X f (tojifri) 

{# + A} ft + i_} 


Chu regional form type (III): decorative strokes 


Western Zhou 

Chu 


Common W.S. form 



Decorated 

Simple 


A 

% mm) 

^ (Zhong 2) 

T (Tang 17) 

(Qin Seal) 

Q 1 

I'J 

$mm) 

f (tHUAS) 

^ (SP&lfcffl-ff) 

F (AlLjA®) 


Two types of decorative strokes that often generate Chu regional forms are the 
single horizontal stroke on a vertical center stroke, and the symmetrical slanting 
strokes added on the A-shaped structure which turns the latter into the A shape. 
The first one is a common W.S. decorative stroke type; the second is not found in 
other regional W.S. materials discovered thus far. These two types of decorative 
strokes add substance in particular to the lower half of the character. This kind of 
graphic adjustment is in accordance with the structural and calligraphic ten¬ 
dency in the W.S. script towards gravity and symmetry. 


Warring States tendency towards gravity and symmetry 

A ^ ^ rt 

W. Zhou $ (M#) g (±3&i) fX| (WS® 

CF ijvWnSeal) *| § (KdiHSW») &(«&¥») (A A AS) 

The Zhongshan-Jin script for example has its own regional forms generated by 
the addition of decorative strokes used to the effect of gravity and symmetry. 
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Cross-regional parallel: Zhongshan-Jin cases of balancing decorative strokes 


ffi W t: 



(IdllS) 



(Illtlll) 


Note the horizontal stroke at the bottom of the P component in Iff, the double 
horizontal line between the two parts in and the horizontal stroke in the little 
enclosure in the f:. 


Chu regional form type (lv): simplification 


Western Zhou 


& ZE (s^IS) 


V, 




± A (Sgjffl) 
(I¥M) 

/K ^ (tRSE) 

% ^ (fSffifH) 
I (iSIt) 


Chu 

Simplified 

(SHZY) 

(SHZY) 

(Zhong 4) 


* 

X. 

* 


(Xing 10) 


^ (SHZY) 

_ f r 


Common W.S. Form 


Full 




i 


(Xing 9) 


’ (Tang 5) 


(Yu-3, 26) 


* 


£ 


(I lb IS) 
(+^1^0) 

¥&) 


& 


(SHZY) 




(Tang 18) 


(I lb IS) 


Graphically simplified Chu forms are derived from their CF counterparts by link¬ 
ing, deletion and interruption of stokes, particularly of a vertical center stroke, 
and by truncation of graphic components. As shown in Section 3.3, all of these 
methods are well known in other regional scripts. The Zhongshan-Jin script has 
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some regional forms generated by the vertical stroke deletion or interruption. 
Some examples presented in Section 3.1 and repeated here are: 


Cross-regional parallel: Zhongshan-Jin cases of interrupted vertical strokes in 
casual style 


at 

B 


1 


B 


t 


(US) vs. / \ (IS) 

f 

G)^H) vs. -L (*#ri) 

$ 

vs. U? (i:#) 


4.5 Some ‘true’ Chu characters for a diagnosis of the Chu 
script 

It is important that any given Chu regional variant, when there is a significant 
change in the development from the W. Zhou to Common W.S. form, shares with 
the latter the newly developed feature. In other words, a Chu regional form is ex¬ 
plained as a derivation from its corresponding CF rather than directly from its W. 
Zhou predecessor. The Chu script itself did not exist as an independent writing 
system separately from the W.S. script. 

Derivation of Chu form from Common Warring States form 


Western Zhou Common W.S. form Chu 


± 


_[l (^LUzEli) 

^ (§|hg!5&in) 

£ 

(£®K) 

^ (*5&3S@) 

*** (SHZY) 

H (-P-) 

£ (ffifr!) 

® (fl^Htl) 

(SHZY) 


fTll (±5£St) 

^9 (Shuihudi) 

P (LZ-A, 38) 
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£ 

7X 1 '' GjCiE) ^ 

J T 


£ 


^ M® 



(Xing 10) 


(^tll^H) 


& 

^ (Liu 45) 


Then how can we identify ‘true’ regional forms? One may suppose, as mentioned 
earlier, character forms found in a certain region that differ from their CF coun¬ 
terparts in the execution of their shared components are unlikely to recur in other 
regions. The peculiar character shape n of S for sheng ‘carriage’ appears con¬ 
sistently in Chu and so does the shape § of (X for yin ‘drink’. 

Another kind of variants that can make good candidates for truly region-pe¬ 
culiar forms is ones containing untypical alternative components. Interestingly, 
the Chu form for jia ‘home’ with the added ‘claw, grasp’ contrasting with 
CF W-, and the for sui *sG w at-s with yue *r)"at J1 ‘moon’ displacing part of the 
signific th ‘step’ and part of the phonophoric Lie G w at in CF # not only have un¬ 
conventional alternative components, but are also exclusively used in the Chu 
region. Their CF variants do not appear in W.S. Chu writings thus far discovered. 
We may consider these ‘true’ Chu characters. We could use characters such as 
these that have features that are unlikely to be repeated elsewhere and that stand 
for common words for a diagnosis of manuscripts produced in the Chu region. 


5 The Shanghai “Zhouyi” and the Early Chinese 
Orthography 

In this chapter, I will discuss alternations of synonymous signifies and equivalent 
phonophorics as a central orthographic feature of the early Chinese script. I will 
demonstrate that a large part of textual variation between the Shanghai “Zhouyi” 
manuscript and the received version can be explained by interchanges of those 
graphic components of the same semantic or phonetic functional values in the 
early Chinese writing system. 


5.1 Synonymous Signifies 

This section illustrates sixteen sets of synonymous signifies surrounding varia¬ 
tion between the manuscript and the received version of the Zhouyi. Some of the 
best known sets among these are: the signifies JfL ‘mound’ and i: ‘ground’ for 
‘orographic terms’ (example no.l); ^ ‘road’ and It ‘step’ for ‘motion, sequence, 
elapse of time’ (no.2); /|v ‘tree’ and ^‘grass’ for ‘plants’ (no.3), X ‘attack’ and 5 
‘spear’ for ‘violent actions’ (no.4), m ‘language’ and ‘mind’ for ‘cognitive and 
volitional activities’(no. 5). 

The semantic functional values and patterns of interchangeability of these 
signifies were stable both historically and cross-regionally in the early Chinese 
script. When signifies in two characters corresponding between SHZY and R are 
not relatable as synonymous signifies, one often finds that the meaning of the 
word in the textual position is not clear from the limited context of the hexagram 
lines; when such a variation is observed between SHZY and R, various commen¬ 
taries and other witnesses of the Zhouyi also tend to have disparate accounts of 
the word at issue. This strongly suggests that those textual variants with unre¬ 
lated signifies actually reflect different interpretations (5.1: no. 7, no.15 and 5.2: 
no.2, no.3). 105 

There is one pair of graphs which alternate regularly but for no semantic 
value, viz., P ‘mouth’ and X ‘(right-)hand’. They may sound related as body 


105 By contrast, the corresponding phonophorics in such cases still tend to remain the same, 
either being identical or being equivalent phonophorics. This shows that phonetic values of 
words in the Zhouyi could be preserved even when the words’ meanings became obscure. 

[M01133 © 2016 Haeree Park, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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parts, but they function as mere graphic substance either displacing a more com¬ 
plex graph by way of simplification or being added for overall graphic balance of 
a whole character (no.8). 

There is a high degree of consistency in the choice of a signific for individual 
words within a region or a manuscript corpus, but cases where regional scripts 
choose different signifies for an entire semantic class of words seem rare. An ex¬ 
ception may be £ ‘rat’ and 3> ‘ferocious animal’ for ‘animals’, the former being 
preferred in Chu and the latter in Qin; still, there is a third synonymous signific 
for this semantic class, which is dr ‘dog’: the latter is used in both regions alter¬ 
nating with the other more region-specific ones (no.9). 

Members in a handful pairs of SS regularly co-occur like a compound signife 
within one character. In such cases, the two members appear differentiated as 
“primary” vs. “secondary”: the primary one is used alone more often than not, 
but the secondary one rarely does. Correlated with this, their graphic positions 
are distinguished as the left side and the lower side of another component. Ex¬ 
amples are ‘mound’ and dr ‘ground’ (no.l), X ‘road’ and it ‘step’ (no.2), TT 
‘stone’ and dr ‘earth’ (no.15). 

Some signifies have dual values, and the division in the meanings becomes 
clear through their memberships in separate semantic classes of SS. E.g., in¬ 
terchanges with Hf ‘language’ for ‘cognitive, volitional activities’ on the one 
hand, and it does with P ‘mouth’ for ‘emotions’ on the other hand. But the last 
two have no contact. The two values of '0, effective in these two distinct sets of 
SS, thus can be named ‘mind’ and ‘heart’ respectively (no.5, no.11); dr has several 
values, the one alternating with ‘mound’ for orographic terms can be named 
‘ground’ (no.l), the one alternating with 7X ‘water’ for geological terms ‘earth’ 
(no.13), and the one with fEr ‘jar’ or Bdtile’ may be ‘earthenware’ (no.14). As sug¬ 
gested above, some of the functions of dr seem secondary to the other member(s) 
in the same set. 106 

(1) (P ) ‘mound’ and J: ‘ground’ 

The signifies JfL (|3) ‘mound’ and dr ‘ground’ are often used in combination with 
each other for orographic terms and words that have to do with location. In 
bronze inscription texts from both the Western and Eastern Zhou periods, we of¬ 
ten find the P i-. combination alternating with -$- (P) alone, but not with dr alone. 
So it seems that the dr was in a secondary SS relation with Jf!. (|3 ), which could 
be either added as a redundant signific or could be readily omitted. 


106 See Appendix II for more functions of rh, and also for all SS discussed in this study. 
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chen Pi4i ‘military camp’ 


im 

lu PS ‘high flat mound’ 


ling ‘mound’ 


im 






i 5 


I) JWB: 942 


'n I* («fes) fi] 


JWB: 939 


& 


(Hfill) JWB: 937-38 


zhui M ‘fall’ 



di Jill ‘territory’ 



This last form IS for di *llwaj-s < *llwar-s M ‘ground’, consisting of JfL (|3), ±; 
and Mi is recorded in the Shuowen as the Zhouwen form corresponding to the Qin 
Seal J'iH (M) (H, iSfStife, 13b/682). The latter contains the phono- 

phoric Tn 107 ^ (MM'TjW) (Cf. In ta < tuo < *hllwaj < *hllwar ‘other’) instead of 
the Ma (Cf. tuan *hllwan-s < *hllwar-s Mi ‘pig’) as in the Zhouwen. The form H 
(Yu-3, 19) predominant in Chu manuscripts contains the typical compound 
signific P± while it shares the same phonophoric with the Qin Seal form. Appar¬ 
ently, the W. Zhou form M was preserved only in the W.S. Jin script: the bronze 
form cited above is from Zhongshan (early W.S., MWX 2.882), and the same form 
is found in the Houma covenant texts from the Jin state of the late S.A. and early 


107 The graph does not have the structure ^ H as suggested in the clericized form. It is 
used in bronze inscriptions for ta fit (variant of "£) ‘other’ and chi 7th. ‘pond’ among other words. 
The single early form split into two different clerical forms "S and til (Rong Geng 1985: 876). 
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W.S. periods (He Linyi 2003: 240). It is probable that the form I'O which underlies 
both the Qin and Chu forms existed as a variant of M in the W. Zhou period. 108 

A few textual variants between SHZY and the received version reflect alter¬ 
nation of the SS {-$- ([3), d:}. 



(str.33):: W. sheng ‘rise’ 


The Chu form here has it ‘step’ co-occurring with JfL instead of Jr. The semantic 
function of it is justifiable for this word, but it is also graphically similar to J:. 


l i 

rp. 1 (str.50):: Pi to ‘high flat mound’ 


l (str.50):: PJd ban ‘slope’ 

In the case of ban ‘slope’, the received character has only P (R) while the corre¬ 
sponding MWD “Zhouyi” variant has only zh (ijx.). 

SHZY has the character fjJ corresponding to hit j§p ‘thatch’ of R. 


SHZY: Jlllir JjT 

Received: Jl® U ;H: gg 

R: Nine on the fourth. Feng (‘thicken, enrich’) the thatch (Hex.55 Feng). 

SH: _h 7\ # 7T rl? M 7T ft 

Received: _h/T # K If 

R: Six on the top. Feng the house. Thatch (the roof of) the home (id). 


1 


(str.5i) :: bit *bbo? Sp ‘thatch’ 


108 Other than Xu Shen’s citation of the character from the Shi Zhou pian, the di M ‘ground’ 
which we would consider a common Old Chinese word is not attested in W. Zhou bronze inscrip¬ 
tions discovered thus far. The common word for ‘ground, land, territory’ is tu zh in the early Zhou 
period, appearing in the phrases such as ^ih “their land”, “our land”, ±15 “land and 
field” and H± “frontiers and territory”. The form PI Jf 1 0(1 IS) {J§. + "£-} appears just once in a 
late W. Zhou inscription, but there it stands for an adverb in a reduplicative binom: 
fg “Benevolently (?) send us down plentiful blessings!” (late W. Zhou, fC 5045). 
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The Shuowen has the form ±# defined as ‘augment, increase’ (±#, iiiktil; 13b/689). 
Given the SS {|3, ±} we may suppose that it is a variant of the received standard 
form Pff for fu *bo-s ‘append, increase’. Xu Shen on the other hand defines the 
Seal form Pft as the first character for the disyllabic word fu lou Pff 8 : ‘small 
mound’ (Pff, With, 14b/734). The selection of the signifies |3 - ± may 

have been initially made for this context, as Xu Shen suggests. It then came to be 
used regularly for the word fu ‘augment’. It is probable that bu *bbo? SI and fu 
*bo-s Pft are etymologically related, the latter being a verb derived from the noun 
‘thatch’ by the denominal *-s suffix. 109 The meaning ‘increase, augment’ would 
be an extended and generalized sense of ‘thatching’. It seems that f,T in SHZY 
stands for both the etymologically related noun and verb just like the character 
SI in the received Zhouyi. In the first line the ±# stands for the noun ‘thatch’ and 
in the second for the verb ‘to thatch’. The etymological relation between bu 
‘thatch’ and fu ‘increase’ throws light on the double entendre in the Zhouyi line: 
H (si)U means ‘to annex their estate [to one’s own estate]’ which makes 
one’s estate “affluent”, i .e.,feng it, the theme of this hexagram, at the same time 
it means ‘to thatch the home’ which makes the roof “thick”, i .e.,feng It. 

(2) ^ ‘road’ and it ‘step’ 

The signifies ^ ‘road’ and Ik ‘step’ often co-occur for words that have to do with 
motion, sequence or elapse of time. 110 Like the case of the SS {I+L, ±} above, Ik is 


109 As Baxter pointed out (1992: 500), the OC final *-o (Hou group) seems to have shifted to *-a 
(Zhi group) after labial initials in some dialects. Words written with or fluctuate between 
*-a and *-o in Shjing rhymes. Since labial words are relatively few in the Hou group it is reason¬ 
able to assume that the original *-o changed to *-a (dissimilation) rather than the other way 
around. Wang Li (2000:1091) assigns the word bu M to the Zhi group, but it has to be coordinated 
with the Id series which is a definite member of the *-o group based on its textual and graphic 
connection with the latter. The word fu lou WiM mentioned above is variably written also as 
¥ and iSM in the received literature (Wang Li 2000:1582). 

110 SHZY has the form [life] for xian % ‘former, precede’, used in the sense of ‘to precede (in 
time)’: 

SHZY: UtEJSPP jfe ¥ H 0 H B 

Received: & tg flj » ± Jl| H Ep H B 

The Gu (‘legendary poisonous bug’). Primary xiang-sacrifice. It is beneficial to ford a big 
river preceding the jia (first day of the ten-day week) by three days and following the jia by 
three days (Hex.18 Gu). 
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secondary to ^ . The alternation fsb ~ T is more common than fib - it. The early 
compound signific im evolves to a single graph i_ in clericization. 

wan M ‘ten thousand’ as in ‘ten thousand years’ 


CRtMil) [51] 


hdu fit ‘come later, posterity’ 


$|; (£TO [3® (IHfiS) JWB: 955-58 


mi (WMfrl) 


« (xjffl) 


zheng fiE ‘go on a military campaign’ 


yu ‘inspection tour’ 

[fi] mi 7$ mi 

fu 1U ‘return’ 


JWB: 112-13 


\X_ (&P31S) [ffi= il] (SIS) JWB: 88-89, 93-94 


JWB: 114-15 


m m&Tm [Mi 45 cm jwb : m 

ni ‘go against’ 

0] [it] 4 (IW J WB: 96 

SHZY has two characters that vary with their received counterparts by the alter¬ 
nation frl- ~ if . 


y i 5 . 

TH (str. 20 ) ‘return’ 


(str.9) :: 'fehdu ‘posterity’ 
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(3) Tfv ‘tree’ and W* ‘grass’ 

The variants in SHZY for lai 5(5 ‘come’ where four different signifies f, lh, X, W 
combine with the shared phonophoric 5(5 are accounted for by two distinct sets 
of SS, (X, it} and {X ‘tree’, ‘grass’}. 



It is likely that the X ~ W variation is unrelated to the word lai ‘come’ itself, but 
belongs instead to the character 5(5 (ISIS) which was originally created for a 
plant name 111 and which was selected as a phonophoric in this new compound 
character for lai. The SS {X, i)«|i} recurs in another character in SHZY. 



(str.4i):: IB for qi ‘plant name’ 


So the structure of 2! for example, would probably be {S [1: + Ph IS (< S i) 11 ! 1 + Ph 
5 ( 5 )} rather than {S it + S W + Ph 5 ( 5 }. The word lai is most commonly written with 
the single component character $ , but occasionally as A f (jSI?) in W. Zhou 
bronze inscriptions. 


(4) X (35) ‘treat, strike’, 3c ‘halberd’, X ‘spear’ and X ‘(right-)hand’ 

The signific X which consists of a signific X ‘(right-)hand’ and a phonophoric h 
(Cf. bu *ppol< h ‘divination’) and stands for the word pu X (variably written X, 
X) *pphok ‘strike’ frequently alternates with the signifies X ‘halberd’, X ‘spear’ 
and X ‘(right-) hand’ (Gao Ming 1987: 161, He Linyi 2003: 231-32). The first two 
are used for words that have to do with ‘violence’ or ‘aggression’. The last has a 
very wide range of application, including action verbs that involve the hand or 
any verb whose meaning can be generally described as ‘handling’ or ‘treatment’. 
Alternating with all these signifies, the function of the graph X is versatile and 
its semantic value is vague. Xu Shen’s definition of the meaning of pu X is quite 
amusing: “X means lesser attack” (X, I'Slll; 3b/122). We would think that X 
and X should make a pair of SS since they are semantically close, but we do not 


111 There are two common plant names written with 3(5 in the received orthography: mai 
*mmrak X ‘barley’ and lai *rra ^ ‘type of grass’. It is generally agreed that the OBI form ^ 
developed as a depiction of ‘barley’. The characters for lai ‘come’ and mai ‘barley’ were already 
distinguished as ^ and i respectively in the OBI (Jiagu wen bian, 251-52). 
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find them alternating for the same word. Recurring pairs of SS are { Jc, j/}> 
it} and {X, X}. 

X ~ X 

qi X ‘initiate’ 



jiii lit ‘rescue’ 


im 



kdu )ii ‘attack’ 


[S] 






(fs^n) 






bai W. ‘defeat’ 




[it] rf [B5(j f} 

zheng lit ‘govern’ 


m 


% 




[®] 




qu IS ‘drive, herd’ 



(®«S) 


JWB: 209-10 


JWB: 216 


JWB: 219 


JWB: 219 


JWB: 213 


JWB: 206 
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X~£ 

ji fii ‘offering’ 


4L 


0} 5K (Dl*te) JWB: 11 


jian M ‘firm’ 


58) 


(Qin Seal)[Pr?] < - (a Qin Seal inscription, Xu Xiongzhi 2001: 


Examples from SHZY are as follows: 







(str.i):: If ;f ‘strike’ 


(str.40) ::lri ‘bind’ 


(str.57) :: $ksha ‘kill’ 


kt 


7& (str.i):: )S kdu ‘beat’ 
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^ (str.57):: ji ‘offering’ 

(5) ‘language’ and ‘mind’ 

Gao Ming (1987:153) lists as many as ten cases of the alternation between ff ‘lan¬ 
guage’ and '0 ‘mind’. Words written with the fl" ~ in general have the semantic 
features ‘cognitive’ and ‘volitional’. These words may seem to involve speech 
acts, but the act is fundamentally a mental execution. Some of Gao’s examples 
are as follows. 

chou ti ‘respond’ 

shun tjl| ‘comply’ 

[fill] IK(QS;3a/91) 
mou si! ‘plot’ 

[al] (Qin Seal) 112 
de ID ‘mental capacity, innate power’ 


pf (ff#)JWB: 139 


[i!>] \ 


[Sjac^dJifri) 


112 The form is recorded in the Shuowen as a guwen counterpart of the Qin Seal IK. The cited 
bronze form is from Zhongshan. It is also the dominant form in Chu manuscripts: (LZ-A, 25) 
(See CWZ: 142). The phonophorics and M are of the same phonetic functional value, *Ma: 
mou *mma7 I® ‘a certain (person) and mu *mma7 ® ‘mother’. The Shuowen has defined as 
SIS: “(a type of) sour fruit (6a/248)”. This character is clearly a variant form for mei *mma 1# 
‘plum’ (Wang Li 2000: 469) (iK for the pronoun would be a rebus usage of this character.) These 
two cases suggest EP {3t, #}. 
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jing w warn 


[»] ^ (Qin Seal) 
qian ® ‘violate, breach’ 

[®] 113 (Houma Mengshu: 349) 




[*] w mmm 


a 


'Ayf- 

[Si] (Houma Mengshu: 349) 


SHZY has variants for yu # ‘praise’ with the m ~ 'Q alternation. 


(str.51):: S yu ‘praise’ 

The character ff , sometimes used for the word qing ff ‘feelings’ in transmitted 
early texts, would appear to be a loan of qing ff ‘request’, but this is accounted 
for as a graphic variation ff - ff via the SS { If, 'iff. The form ff for qing became 
the standard only during Han times. According to Richter (2005:194), in both the 
Mawangdui “Laozi A” (in the guli rVIft, which is a kind of intermediary between 
the W.S. and clerical script in style) and “Laozi B” (in Hanli iUSt) manuscripts, 
the form ff is used for qing ff (nine occurrences altogether). Note that qing, usu¬ 
ally translated as ‘emotion’ also has the meaning ‘circumstances’ especially in 
juridical contexts. 115 

Xunzi ’Si/P “Cheng xiang ggfg” 

Hear the case with regard to the course of the matter, clarify the circumstances. When in¬ 
vestigation is clear and meticulous, then execute awards and punishments. 

In the Shuihudi late W.S. Qin manuscripts we find the sentence: 


f 


(str.35) ~ ^ 


113 The Shuowen has ff as a Zhouwen variant of Brffor qian *k h ran ‘transgress’ (10b/511). 
The iji and f?T are EP for *Kan. The word yan (< yenX ) *[g]ran? fff ‘overflow, excessive’ seems to 
be etymologically related to qian *k h ran ff- fir ‘transgress, violate’. 

114 A (\ ) ‘person’ and ^ ‘road’ are graphically similar and often become confused (He Linyi 
2003: 234). 

115 Accoding to Ulrich Lau (personal communication, 2014), the word qing in Qin and Han legal 
manuscripts is usually interpreted as “the truth” or “motives” in criminal cases 
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¥ rtf- “W. 167” quoted in Zhang Shouzhong (1994: 30) 

If a certain person jia should fail to report the [real] situation... 

Zuozhuan, “Zhuanggong shinian 

Although we cannot make investigations into all the small litigations, we must base our¬ 
selves on the qing. 

The last sentence provides a clue to the semantic link between ‘situation’ and 
‘emotion’ surrounding the word qing. The qing here means ‘intuitive judgment of 
the actual circumstances’. To the contrary of the usual connotation of ‘emotion’ 
or ‘emotional’, qing involves a cognitive and volitional act. 116 The signific U 
seems to be a natural choice for this early Chinese word. A similar case is the 7t 
~ '[ii alternation for the word yue ‘pleased, content’. The occurrence of the char¬ 
acter 18 for this word is so prevalent in received pre-Han texts that a commentator 
of the Guoyu has said that it was the proper character for yue in the old times (See 
Gao Heng 1989: 638-641). The signific m would seem just fit for such a word as 
shuo IS ‘explicate, explain’. But what would be the rationale for selecting the If 
as a primary signific for yue ‘pleased’ also? In the Zhanguoce the expressions bu 
yue Tbiii “to be not pleased” and nai yue 7b 18 “to be then pleased” are usually 
used to describe the reaction of a feudal king to his visitor, a “traveling per¬ 
suader”. The king is said to be “bu yue” when he finds his visitor not good enough 
to employ; he is “nai yue” when he changed his first impression of the negative 
judgment to a positive one after hearing the visitor’s persuasion. So the yue is not 
really a state of mind like ‘joyous’ or ‘happy’ but it is more of a cognitive kind, 
such as ‘consider (something) satisfactory’. 

(6) ^ ‘roof’ and ‘hall’ 

The signifies ^ and , which are both typically used for words that have to do 
with ‘building’ or ‘indoor’ occasionally alternate for the same word (Gao Ming 
1987: 173). 

guang lM ‘spacious’ 



116 Graham (1990: 59-66) argues that qing in the classical literature does not mean “passion” but 
it means “the facts” as a noun and “genuine” as an adjective. 
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dang M ‘cave-dwelling’ (?) 117 


[S] ffe] (^S) 

[ftfftT (s(as-) 

JWB: 532 

an M ‘stable’ 

[S] 

(£5£S) 

[Sj f^mWMfiS) 

JWB: 515 

yan U ‘feast’ 

m 1^1 

(SS) 

[&] 1% (Wfitfd) 

JWB: 515 


An example from SHZY is: 

(str. 42 ):: MS for miao ‘ancestral temple’ 

The graphic variation between Hf and Ml involves an alternation of the SS 
r} and also a phonophoric replacement of IS (cf. chao *ddraw IS ‘current’, 
‘court’) by eb (Cf. miao *maw m ‘sprout’). The word miao JH occurs frequently in 
W. Zhou bronze inscriptions. It is typically written with the signific M as (|| (M 
1=3 (HO and occasionally with ^ as (§jj| The graphic element depict¬ 

ing flowing water, being a rare, if not isolated, graphic element is displaced by 
the graphically similar and more frequently used M ‘boat’ in the Qin Seal form 
on the one hand and by J1 ‘moon’ in clericization on the other. It is distinguished 
from shui zX ‘water’ as seen in zX (i t^PTSli) and in chi 'M (rat®) ‘pond’. 

The form with the phonophoric m seems to have arisen during the Eastern 
Zhou period; it became the norm in various regional scripts other than Qin. It is 
recorded in the Shouwen as a guwen, and it also appears in the Zhongshan corpus 
as j® (^ |1|dill). If (chao *ddraw ‘current’, ‘court’) is the phonophoric in Ml 
miao *m-raw-s ‘ancestral temple’, this means that the initial *m- is a prefix. 119 



117 The Shuowen says — E3j|w]l! means gud i! ‘pass by, exceed’; some say it is [or, 

originally stood for] cave dwelling (7b/342).” Only the first meaning is attested in the Western 
Zhou bronze texts. We can only guess from the alternation ^ ~ M for this character that the 
character was originally created for some word having to do with dwelling or architecture. 

118 This graph appears as f~ (< TT ‘stone’), but it is probably intended for M. 

119 The word miao f§f is a chongniu Division-Ill syllable. Baxter’s 1992 “-rj- hypothesis”, which is 
now notated as -r- with unpharyngealized onset, works well for this case. 
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The replacement by miao *maw eh ‘sprout’ suggests the following possible sound 
changes in *m-raw-s: the root initial *r- was lost; if not, the prefix *m- was re¬ 
analyzed as the root. 

(7) ‘thread, fabric’ and fc (f) ‘clothes’ 

Gao Ming (1987: 170) notes several examples of variant forms with the & ~ & 
alternation from the Shuowen. He explains that although Xu Shen in most cases 
registers the two variants in each pair separately under their respective classifi¬ 
ers, a common semantic feature can be discerned from Xu Shen’s separate defi¬ 
nitions and that the matching characters are used interchangeably for the same 
word in early received texts. Some of Gao’s examples are: 


qiang $3 ‘cloth used to carry a baby on the back’ 


m] fe(13a/645) 



(8a/390) 


ti H ‘reddish yellow silk’ 


im 



(13a/650) 


m ^ 


(13a/650) 


lou If ‘collar’ 


[If] (13a/656) 


(8a/390) 



interpreted as ru *nra ‘rags’. 120 


SHZY: 

Received: A El ft ff S I® If □ jR 

Six on the fourth. Xu (Ru?) 121 has rags. One is guarded all day long (Hex.63 Jiji). 


120 Jingdian Shiwen (120): “I®, /cilf® (MC nyo ), 

121 The interpretation of this word is problematic. Gao Heng (1947 [1973]: 219) argues that the 
character f§ in the phrase “H Tf Tf #P” is a textual corruption (Cf. ru M ‘dyed silk’) and it should 
be correctly read as xii ‘soak’. His reason is that the latter appears two other times in the same 
hexagram chapter as in UK# “Soak its head” and UK® “Soak its tail” and that ‘soak’ makes 
sense in connection with the word ;!'$? ‘cross (a water)’ in the hexagram theme;! ji U'iS “already 
crossed”. But we also need to consider the factor of double entendre and pun. Furthermore the 
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The SHZYcharacter H has the X ‘thread’ and X ‘hand’ corresponding to the Tx 
‘clothes’ and P ‘mouth’ of the received character #11. 

(8) Semantically void X ‘(right-)hand’ and P ‘mouth’ 

The graphs X and P often co-occur or alternate with each other without any ob¬ 
vious semantic function. They tend to be used as a substitute for a graphically 
more complex component when at least one other signific with a discernable se¬ 
mantic function is present in the character. It seems that they are little more than 
simply “fillers” used to give a symmetrical appearance to a character. 


zhu li ‘cast’ 



(WIhI#f!) 



Compare (IXlSfll) 


jia M ‘fine’ 




cang H ‘store, hide’ 




(str.40) 


The graph R in ja % for cang M takes the place of FT (str.35) in the latter. This 
simplified form occurs regularly in Chu manuscripts. 

Given the {X, (X)} and {X, R} alternations, the SHZYll and R #0 are 

likely variants from the early script. The character for xii (< sjoH) *s-nra-s 
‘coarse cotton (thread)’ registered in the Shuowen OftiH 13a/659 “low 

quality cotton”;), may be another variant form of It - #11. Lu Deming (Jingdian 
Shiwen, juan 2/120) notes that Jing Fang’s X #7 version has the character X and 
Zi Xia’s XX has #5. The latter contains l 1 # ‘grass’, which makes sense for ‘cotton 
thread’. MWD version also has tm. 


“H” is in the subject position so it is most likely intended as a noun. The signific X maybe a 
later addition influenced by the context where the word/character occurs, but the 7 k in may 
also reflect a later interpretation. The SHZY version has the form # without a signific for both 
the H and ?§ of R. 
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(9) St ‘rat’, if ‘ferocious animal’, and it ‘dog’ 





(str.37) ::$ihu ‘fox’ 


The SHZY character has ft ‘rat’ instead of the received character’s it ‘dog’. Alter¬ 
nation of characters for animals used as signifies is typical of the OBI script. The 
word mu ft ‘herd’ is written variably with ft ‘cow’, ft ‘sheep’ and ft ‘deer’ and 
zhu il ‘follow’ with either ft ‘pig’ and ft ‘deer’. Characters for the words mu ft 
‘male domestic animal’ and pin ft ‘female domestic animal’ appear with all of 
those signifies (Gao Ming 1987:162). The characters lao ft ‘pen’ and gang ft ‘ox’ 
appear in Shang and W. Zhou inscriptions variably written with ft or ft. 


4N 

[fft 

] $ (ftl) 

m 

T (*£'J#) 

JWB: 55 

ft 

[ft] 

^ (l&ftEft) 

[fti 


JWB: 55 


In the W.S. script the sigifics ft, ft, ft, ft, ft ‘horse’ and it ‘dog’ do not show 
contact with one another. The ft ‘rat’ in the Chu script is peculiar. It appears reg¬ 
ularly in characters written with the component ft ^ in the Qin script. The words 
such as bao ft) ^(Qin Seal) ^ (Shuihudi) ‘a kind of wild cat’, he ft 
‘badger’ and li IS ‘fox’ in all cases appear in the Baoshan and Zenghou 

Yi bamboo Chu manuscripts written with ft (See CWZ: 566, 578-82). Which ani¬ 
mal the graph ft is originally intended for is unknown. Xu Shen seems to suggest 
that the meaning of this signific is ‘ferocious animal’: Bft-R:if 
ft (9b/457) “ [The graph depicts] the long back of a wild animal, which moves like 
zhi- zhi (ft ft) scrutinizing something that it is about to kill”. The signific it (ft 
‘dog’ seems to be an occasional alternative both to the ft of Chu script and to the 
ft of Qin: the character for hu Ik ‘fox’ is found in two forms ft/ll and Ik in Chu 
manuscripts. The Shuowen enters the form ftp with it ‘dog’ as an occasional var¬ 
iant of the Seal form If (9b/458). The variation ~ |k in the Chu and received 
Zhouyi reflects the SS {ft, it, ft} in the W.S. script. 
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(10) Jt ‘cowrie shell’ and ft ‘metal’ 

The characters in SHZY and received versions for ci ‘give, grant’ have the signifies 
M and ;ft respectively. 



(str.7):: i| ci ‘give, grant’ 


SHZY: 

Received: _h lb l§ £ # 

Nine on the top. In some cases, one grants [them (R)] waist bands and belts (Hex.4 Song). 

SHZY: iL H ... 31 H g§ 

Received: % ~ ... EE EE fU 

Nine on the second. The king granted the charge for the third time (Hex.7 Shi). 


In this case it looks as if the received version has a loan character §§, regularly 
associated with xi *slel< ‘tin’. But epigraphic sources suggest that the selection of 
the phonophoric M for ‘tin’ is inspired by the use of the latter for ci *slek-s ‘grant’, 
a common word in W. Zhou inscriptions. This word is most commonly written in 
the single component form J§ sf (2Ih H Fl), e.g., in dcJ® W## 

“Daju granted Feng metals and cowrie shells to use them to make this treasure 
ritual vessel for the (deceased) father Xin” (mid W. Zhou, JC 5403), in (ft ft ift ft 
it... “Lord granted x cowrie shells and metals” (mid W. Zhou; JC 2749); and in (ft 
“Lord granted Zhong three double-stands of cowrie shells” (early 
W. Zhou, JC 2458). It is occasionally written with an added signific JJ ‘eye’ as 
(lift; T 6 M). We know the added graph is indeed ‘eye’ through an early W. Zhou 
form written as ^j> (S#): “The king granted a team of horses, 

and this is to be used to assist the king” (late W. Zhou, JC 10173). 

The first attestation of the word xi ‘tin’ is found in an early S.A. bronze in¬ 
scription, written as ('tf'ffl x fi): MSI it it 0)7 “Fanyang is the road for 

(sorts of) metals and sideways for tin” (MWX 2.691). The compositional structure 
of this character is most likely {S ft ‘metal’ + Ph |[y}}, with the phonophoric taken 
from the form for ci ‘grant’. We can imagine that the form for xi ‘tin’, though 
not attested, would have also existed as a variant of in the early script. 
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The form If with It for ci begins to appear in the late S.A. period. It seems to 
have become a common form in the W.S. script, for it is also attested in the 
Zhongshan bronze corpus: K W!i | “(I, the solitary one) grant him his 

(appropriate) charge because of this” (late W.S., JC 2840). This form is evidently 
derived from the W. Zhou form Of}. The ‘eye’ is replaced by the graphically similar 
and also semantically justifiable signific ft ‘cowrie shell’. The form II for ci 
seems to have been created, probably during the W.S. period, by the selection of 
the signific # as a SS to the latter for the semantic category ‘monetary value’. 
Zheng Xuan in his commentary to the Yili noted that in guwen texts the character 
If is written as If (quoted in Gao Heng 1989: 69). We do not find an attestation 
of the latter form in W.S. bronze inscriptions, because a king’s granting of gifts 
and money was no longer a frequent topic in inscription texts of Eastern Zhou 
times. The word ci in inscriptions from this period occurs mainly in the idiomatic 
phrase J§ JB “Use to make bestowals [with this vessel] for its full life of 

ten thousand years”. The ci in this particular context is occasionally written jjf 
(SD^tfi) with I^J (^) ‘meat’, which also goes back to the W. Zhou period. The 
word ci in this usage, unlike the same word written ||f ~ f§, does not have a direct 
object. The signific (f!) ‘meat’ is associated with the implied object of ‘giving’ 
in this specific context, i.e., food, which is to be contained in the vessel on which 
the text is inscribed. 

(11) 'G ‘heart’ and P ‘mouth’ 

SHZY has three characters that show alternation between P ‘mouth’ and 'lb 
‘heart’. These signifies indicate the semantic category ‘emotion’. This signific 'll' 
‘heart’ is of a different kind from the 'b ‘mind’ above which alternates with If 
‘language’ for ‘cognitive’ and ‘volitional’ meanings. Also, this P ‘mouth’ is se¬ 
mantically substantial, distinct from that same graph alternating with X without 
a semantic value. 
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ffp hui ‘regret’ 


The word hui ‘regret’, repeated several times in the divinatory idioms you hui H 
'IH “there are regrets”, wu hui M j-fj “no regrets” and hui wang ff? “regrets are 
gone” is just once written with the signific P ‘mouth’ instead of j lh ‘heart’. 


PH 

'H' H I (str. 32 ) :: H e ‘loathsome’ 

The character for the word e M ‘loathsome’, normally written in the Chu script 
with as (Yu-2, 25) like the received character appears in SHZY with P in its 
single occurrence. 

* y&rs * 

!&- (str.4) ~ 'i¥ » (str.38):: fj§ fz‘alarmed’ 

The two unfamiliar characters §, and f which occur in the positions correspond¬ 
ing to ti % ‘alarmed’ of R and vary with each other by the repeated SS {i(l\ P}, 
can thus be considered variant forms for the same word as the one in the received 
version. The phonophoric variation is explained by the EP {Trr, J§} (See Section 
5.2.). The received character for ai *qqaj R ‘sad’ is composed of S R and Ph fx 
(Cf. yi *qaj ‘clothes’). The Guodian Chu manuscripts in addition to the form R 
(Yu-3, 59) have two common variant forms, iS (LZ-C, 10) with 'P instead of 
P, and (Yu-2, 31) with both R and (CWZ: 74). 


(12) ‘plough’ and 7J ( ij) ‘knife’ 

The following SHZY characters have the component % ‘plough’ corresponding to 
the J] ‘knife’ in their received counterparts. 

M 

(str.il) :: M li ‘sharp, benefit’ 



(str.34):: Mil ze ‘(if)...then’ 
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Compare for the shape of 71: 


w 



(str.2) chu ‘beginning’ W. Zhou 



C&fFJffi) 


The distribution of is so limited, pretty much always occurring in combination 
with 7 R as V'K such as H SI (variant of ;§i) ‘pear (tree)’ and li M ‘black, crowd’ that 
Xu Shen could not even analyze it as a distinct component with a function. The 
Qin Seal form f ll is analyzed as a semantic compound; while recording a guwen 
form which is precisely like the manuscript form, Xu Shen does not seem to have 
recognized the structural variation ~ 71. 


TO • Timmm > )k7iw7s...i&ii±m (4b/i78) 

fij (li ‘sharp’), a knife (Zl) is sharp after having been harmonized (?). It is composed of 7J 
and a simplified form of fP. %v is the guwen form of M. 


Jiang Liangfu (1999: 60) identifies this component % with the graph on the right 
side in the OBI character l\ interpreted as ji fs ‘king’s own tilled land’. 122 This 
character is generally considered a depiction of a man holding a plough. As Jiang 
suggests, the character £7, a variant of $1, for U *rrij ‘plough’ verifies the associ¬ 
ation of the graph r >7 with the word for ‘plough’ and its phonetic value *rrij. The 
graph 77 was initially formed as a compound with the structure {S + Ph 7/ 
*Rij}- This original compound character soon came to be used as a whole as a 
phonophoric, which made the function of r >j no longer significant. Being a part of 
7''1, the 7j was then inclined to be replaced by the 71 in graphic variation. The 
latter is graphically similar to and simpler than the former and also semantically 
justifiable for a word meaning ‘sharp’. The semantic compatibility of ‘plough’ and 
‘knife’ as ‘farming tools’ may have also played a role in this graphic alternation. 
We see a form that shows the transition from 77 to #ij in W. Zhou inscriptions. 


5 ^ mm? m Hi 0m 

In the second form the two slant strokes of the 7} part are moved to the 7f< part 
(which is also altered to look like 7 ft) and the original is left to look like /]. (I 


122 Jiagu wen bian, 203. 
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‘craftsmanship’ is an added signific.) Already in the first form, we can see a sign 
of the reanalysis of the original as 7J plus two slanting strokes. In Chu manu¬ 
scripts the form /Rj '' (Tang 27) is the dominant one; the (LZ-A 28) with 70 
‘blade’, a form derived from J] by adding a dot, appears occasionally (CWZ: 264- 
65). 


(13) tR ‘water’ and rh ‘earth’ 

The signifies /R ‘water’ and I: ‘earth’ interchange for geological terms. The value 
of latter is distinguished from that of ± ‘ground’ alternating with JfL (|3) ‘mound’ 
for orographic and geographic terms. 

''E 123 ' (str.2):: fp sha ‘sand’ 

(str.2):: m ‘mud’ 


(str.33) :: Mtu ‘clay’ 

The received characters fp and % follow the Qin Seal forms. The form Ml contain¬ 
ing both the zR and it reflects the frequent contact between these signifies in the 
early script. 



(14) fh ‘jar’, It ‘tile’ and ± ‘earthenware’ 



(str.44) :: ping ‘bottle’ 


The SHZYcharacter )Rff has the signific f5 ‘jar’ corresponding to R (Fit for ping ‘bot¬ 
tle’ which has % ‘tile’ instead. The former occurs in a S.A. bronze inscription writ- 


123 Baoshan Chu manuscripts have ~ JSr^p 1 -JSitgfor the place name Changsha ItiFk (Zeng 

Xiantong 2005: 61). The Qin Seal form : (p for ‘sand’ is analyzed in the Shuowen as a semantic 
compound: (lla/552). “the character is composed of ‘water’ and ‘few’. 

Sand appears when the ‘water’ is ‘scarce’”. Perhaps the component {S + 'p] in the Chu form is 
an old phonophoric, reduced to P in the Qin script. 
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ten (J£M3$). (The graph A for bing *beq-s ‘combine’, which is the phono- 
phoric in this character, derives from IA, two of A ‘person’ by adding double hor¬ 
izontal strokes denoting ‘binding’). The Shuowen registers this structure, only 
with the positions of the two components reversed, as the regular Qin Seal form 
while adding )fS as an occasional variant (5b/225). The MWD version has the form 
with zh ‘earthenware’ in this textual position. This character form is also found 
in the Xinyang Chu manuscripts (see CWZ: 778). The Guodian Chu manuscripts 
have a compound form iutj 1 - (Qiong 13) with an added signific ztz ‘earthenware’ 
for fou ifr ‘jar’. We can recognize the SS {(It, Tl, It} used interchangeably in the 
W. S. script for the semantic value ‘earthenware’. This zh is similar in meaning to 
the above zh ‘earth’ alternating with /X ‘water’ for geological terms: if the latter 
is ‘natural earth’, the former is ‘processed earth’; even so, they belong to separate 
sets of SS, and thus are functionally distinct signifies. 

(15) A (> A) ‘stone’ and zh ‘earth’ 


m 



(str.is) and 



(str. 22 ) :: Mil ‘dangerous, adversative’ 


The SHZY character has two variant forms, one with the signific A ‘stone’, one 
with the latter combined with zh ‘earth’ corresponding to S of R with the signific 
As He Linyi says (2003: 3), the graph A is a simplified variant of A. m There 
is a recognizable semantic connection between these signifies, as kinds of ‘mate¬ 
rial’ as in e.g., K li ‘grindstone’. The same word in the Zhouyi means ‘dangerous, 
adversative’. But it is probable that this zh is secondary to A, co-occurring with 
the latter rather than standing alone for the given semantic value: the SS {zh, A} 
as a compound signific recurs in another SHZY character, S. This character is 
used for the hexagram title Qian for which the received version has it instead. 
This unfamiliar Chu character may be identified as a variant of flt. The Shuowen 


124 Xu Shen thought that the former was a distinct classifier: P, llsAAMKiX ATU (9b/446) “ 
f~ is cliff-cave as in mountain rock; people can dwell in it”. Middle Chinese dictionaries give a 
sound gloss to the A along the line of xanX (> modern han) with the definition copied from the 
Shuowen, but there is no textual attestation in the early literature of the graph as an independent 
character that can justify this pronunciation. 
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enters the Seal form 5ft as M'ti-til “® (lian) means whetstone” (9b/449). The ren¬ 
dering of the hexagram title as H in the received version, suggesting the word 
qian HI ‘modest’ seems to reflect a later moralistic interpretation. The Zhouyi line 
text simply does not provide enough context for us to infer the lexical meaning of 
“Qian”. 


1 

SHZY: HIA 

Received: ffl tS |§ g ft fg Jc ) I [ ^ 

Six on the first. Qian-qian, lordling. It is advisable to ford a big river. Auspicious (Hex. 15 
Qian). 

SHZY: ...EH tTpffjff 

Received: A EH 95 TO Si IS 

Six on the fourth. There is nothing unbeneficial leading (?) Qian (id.). 

SHZY: R§S HT Ilf-fTff ffiit 

Received: _h tS n||IJ ft gif ggS 

Six on the top: Call out Qian. It is advisable (SH)/ beneficial (R) to execute a military action. 
Go on a campaign against the city-[state (R)] (id.). 



In the first line the Qian occurs in a reduplicative binom used as a predicate. The 
MWD version has lItlEll, so SHZY version seems to have failed to duplicate the 
character. In the second and third lines it is used nominally as an object of the 
verbs, liu/fi ‘lead’ (?) and ming w| ‘call out’. The character j§ is also problematic; 
Lu Deming {juan 2/85) suggests to interpret it as hut IB ‘lead’, while quoting Ma 
Rong’s interpretation as ‘leave’ (If 'll) and Zheng Xuan’s ‘proclaim’ (xuan el). 


SHZY has jf in this textual position, which is related to the corresponding char¬ 
acter in R by the EP {ft;, d} with the value *Q w aj (Section 5.2.). 


(16) & ‘thread’ and 'll ‘heart’ 

Words written with the signific I; ‘thread’ in the received orthography are in gen¬ 
eral (i) concrete nouns that denote types of thread, knot, rope and fabric and (ii) 
verbs that denote activities that involve these objects. Often related to the figura¬ 
tive sense of ‘thread’ or ‘line’ and ‘bind’ or ‘link’, words that have the meaning 
‘continuity’ or its opposite ‘discontinuity’ also tend to be written with the same 
signific. Among some common words in received early texts registered in the 
Shuowen are ji i®t ‘resume, continue’, shao IS ‘succeed, continue’, xi 51 ‘bind. 
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connect’, wei If ‘connect’, yi I? ‘continue’, lei it ‘accumulate, connected’; bi I? 
‘constrain, stop’, chen I# ‘stop’, jue IS ‘discontinue, cease’, jie In ‘tie, end’. The 
word heng 'IS ‘ever, constant’ through its repeated occurrences appears in two 
forms in SHZY, one as 3 and another as M. 


2 





(str.28) 


tS heng ‘constant’ 


It seems that the former is a default form while the latter is used especially for the 
transitive verb usage of the word. In the two sentences below for example, heng 
fS is written in the simple form 3. 


SHZY: 3 s. n m a T % 

Received:A 

Six on the fifth. It is a prognostication for an illness. But the person will not ever die [from 
it] (Hex.16 Yu). 

shzy: |;j x '< l t m f*' Jti 2 c ^ 

Received: ffl X ff T TO ffl tS 3c # 

Nine on the first. Waiting in the suburbs, it is beneficial to use heng (‘constancy’?). There 
will be no fault. 


In the hexagram chapter Heng (Hex.32) where heng is repeated five times, the 
transitive verb use of the word is graphically marked by the added signific 

SHZY: 2 m M t # 

Received: A 3c It! TO It II IT fl| fit 

The Heng. The Xiang sacrificial ceremony [is performed]. It is an augury of benefit. No trou¬ 
ble (SHZY)/ No trouble. It is an augury of benefit. It is beneficial to have a place to go (R) 
(Hex.32 Heng). 

SHZY: ® A ft (?#) 3 < [XI ... 

Received: A f£ It IZ1 ... 

Six on the first. Make thorough the Heng. It is ascertained disastrous... 

SHZY: X g, m 7f I .... 

Received: X 22 t® K IS ... 

Nine on the third. Someone does not perpetuate his innate power... 

SHZY: 2 X M 7V I... 

Received: A 31 fg ... 

Six on the fifth. Someone perpetuates his innate power... 
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SHZY: _h A #C S [X] 

Received: ± A M'S KI 

Six on the top. Make thorough the Heng. Ascertained disastrous (SHZY)/ Subdue the Heng. 

Disastrous (R). 

As cited in Chapter 1, the form is registered in the Shuowen as a guwen con¬ 
trasting with the Qin Seal form Although looking very different the Chu and 
Qin forms are both related to the W. Zhou form: 

6&i- _ _ 

Chu [M] I W. Zhou [fl] (flS) Qin [ft] # (Qin Seal) 

The Chu form has A {A + h} in place of the W. Zhou ^: The graphs E JP (S 
;f|) for yue ‘moon’ and A JJ (Sfd) for xl ‘evening’ derive from the same graph 
and are used interchangeably in compound forms. The form A' for wai *qq w at-s 
for example, has the A but the latter actually represents the pronunciation of yue 
*q w at jl ‘moon’. The early form for A' varies between (AA£f) and (if 
S). In the Qin Seal form the original E is displaced by a graphically similar form, 
A (zhou ‘boat’). The explanation for the component \ s in the Chu form is some¬ 
what complicated. The form : (Lu 6) normally for heng *ggaq ‘constant’ is also 
used for the word ji *gak ‘ultimate’ in the Guodian Chu manuscripts (CWZ: 
759). The W. Zhou form for the latter is i|| (eS) ^ ( A A A) and it is received in 
the Chu script as (Tang 19). The semantic and phonetic relation between the 
two words they stand for caused the originally two different graphs, 4 $ (AAiIf!) 
and |) (Sti) to assimilate with each other. The A combined with P in the for¬ 
mer, like It) became undistinguishable with A~E , and the K an abbreviated 
form of A, came to be added to the latter. The resulting form is A , good for both 
heng *ggar) ‘constant’ and/f *gak A ‘ultimate’. 

A variant form with A comparable with the received character which follows 
the Qin Seal form also exists in the Chu script. In the Guodian manuscripts, the 
simple form & (Lu 6) and the one with A, Sf (Lul) are both common (CWZ: 
759-60). The form fl »| (fig) occurs once in a W. Zhou inscription for a person’s 
name. It may be that A ‘mind’ and A ‘thread, line’ can be used alternatively 
when the latter is selected for the abstract meaning ‘(dis-)contunuity’. 

Similarly to the case of heng, the word zhong tA for ‘cease’ is written in two 
forms depending on context in SHZY. It is written in the simple form # in the 
repeated divinatory idioms zhong ji A A “Auspicious in the end” and zhong xiong 
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01 “Disastrous in the end”, or in a compound expression like zhong ri 0 “all 
day long”, but it is written just once as A with the added signific >0 when it oc¬ 
curs in a sentence with a subject/agent, jun zi V\ T “lordling”. The function of the 
signific here seems to be of the ‘cognitive’ and ‘volitional’ kind, indicating 
‘mental execution’; this graphic modification perhaps indicates a subtle re-inter- 
pretation of the word zhong ‘conclusion’ in this line. 


4 ?. 



(str.3) ~ 


63 


(str. 12 ) :: zhong ‘cease’. 


SHZY: I 

Received: Hi ^ ft Y 1 Tf If 

Qian. The Xiang ceremony [is performed]. The lordling will have a conclusion (Hex.15 Qian). 


A variant form with ^ is also attested in Chu manuscripts. In the Guodian man¬ 
uscripts, the form [%] (Yu-1, 49) is an occasional variant form of [4F-] (Cheng 
30) (CWZ: 725-26). 


5.2 Equivalent phonophorics 

Equivalent phonophorics for a given word in excavated or received texts from the 
W. S. period in almost all cases appear as regional variants. The degree of con¬ 
sistency in the choice of a phonophoric for any given word seems even higher 
than that of a signific. Both linguistic and non-linguistic factors contribute to this 
phenomenon, and the two kinds often interfere with each other. Through the 
forty-eight textual and graphic variations presented in this section, I will demon¬ 
strate that the phonophoric variation as seen between the Chu and Qin scripts, or 
any two regional scripts, generally does not reflect graphic innovations or dialect 
phonology of the respective regions. I will argue instead that those equivalent 
phonophorics, although appearing in two different Warring State regions, origi¬ 
nated in common from an earlier period, to which the Old Chinese phonology 
belongs. 

Two kinds of evidence support this argument. One is that we can simply con¬ 
firm the early existence of those alternating phonophorics in excavated texts, 
such as bronze inscriptions of the W. Zhou period. The other kind of evidence 
comes from phonological and etymological facts. Alternating regional phono¬ 
phorics are compatible in the Old Chinese. This ‘Old Chinese’ includes some dia- 
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chronic developments which are supposed to predate the W.S. period on inde¬ 
pendent grounds. On the side of etymology, alternation of certain phonophorics 
in a particular word family is repeated across regions, although regional scripts 
might differ in which phonophoric stands for which cognate word within the 
same word family. If the stability of signifies in the early Chinese script lies in a 
given semantic class of words, that of phonophorics lies in a given word-family. 

The subsections of 5.2 are organized by groups of equivalent phonophorics 
which have some of the above mentioned aspects in common. This grouping is 
by no means intended to be mutually exclusive, because there cannot be a two- 
way division for aspects of multiple dimensions. Section 5.2.1 “Phonophorics in 
the early Chinese orthography” is a kind of default group, whereby alternating 
phonophorics found in SHZY (Chu) and the received version (Qin) are compatible 
in the ‘mainstream’ Old Chinese, which can be, for the above mentioned phono¬ 
logical and etymological reasons, supposed to have existed as EPs from an early 
period, meaning, well before the W.S. period. 

Examples gathered under 5.2.2 “Western Zhou and Chu phonophorics” are 
those cases in which the SHZY/Chu phonophorics are attested in W. Zhou inscrip¬ 
tions but the corresponding received Qin forms are not. Two logical possibilities 
are that (a) the Qin variants did exist, but we are simply lacking the archaeologi¬ 
cal findings or that (b) the Qin variants in fact are of late origin. That the Chu and 
Qin variants are still found compatible in OC cannot prove that (a) is the correct 
one, because parallel phonological developments can mask actually different 
chronological layers. This same phenomenon prohibits us from determining that 
the Qin variants are of late origin. But, these examples at least can serve as direct 
counter examples to the widespread impression that the Qin script is more con¬ 
servative and closer to the W. Zhou script than Chu or any other regional script. 

5.2.3 “Negative particles” and 5.2.4 “Sound symbolism and phonograms” 
represent two special classes of EPs, for which the usual phonetic criteria for in¬ 
terchangeability do not apply, because of their lexical properties. 

Phonophorics for negative particles with the *m- initial can interchange with 
one another despite differences in both the main vowel and coda. This superfi¬ 
cially lenient phonetic compatibility has a strict boundary, viz., a closed set of 
grammatical function words. 

Sound-symbolic onomatopoetic or mimic words which are often alliterating 
and rhyming disyllabic words are characterized by their etymological obscurity. 
Those words are often historically and cross-regionally discontinuous and their 
meanings are often hard to define precisely. The characters which write such 
words represent sounds without meaning, so we may call them ‘phonograms’ in 
this sense. The OC pronunciations inferred from the phonophorics thereof are 
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similar, but often not exactly in the same syllable type. Thus alternating phono- 
phorics in phonograms are not expected to be repeated like those writing lexical 
words. 

5.2.5 “Old Chinese dialect words” presents cases in which alternating phono- 
phorics reflect Old Chinese dialect pronunciations. The phonological alterna¬ 
tions observed in these examples are: labial initials alternating with uvular ini¬ 
tials, *-aj with *-waj, *-u with *-aw, lateral initials with dental stop initials, and 
consonant ending *-l< with *-?. Some of these dialect phenomena are recorded in 
the Fangyan by Yang Xiong H (53 -18 BCE). The EPs representing these pronun¬ 
ciations then evidently did not arise in the same place and the same time. How¬ 
ever, the orthographic distinctions in the Chu and Qin regional scripts do not re¬ 
late themselves to the regional distribution of these dialect features. Rather, the 
differing dialect pronunciations simply fluctuate between the two. That is, nei¬ 
ther Chu nor Qin reflects a certain dialect variant consistently. This suggests that 
those phonophorics reflect pre-Warring States Old Chinese dialects, which are 
likely contemporaneous with the ‘mainstream’ OC, and that both Chu and Qin 
manifest the same inherited orthographic system. 

5.2.6 “Etymological relations” illustrate EPs which by virtue of their alterna¬ 
tions in corresponding textual positions can improve our understanding of ety¬ 
mological relations in Old Chinese. A phonophoric often stands for two or more 
cognate words in a word family with or without added signific determinatives. 
And since different regional scripts may select different signifies to distinguish 
shades of meaning, words that appear written with EP or identical phonophorics 
in corresponding textual positions often look as if they are distinct but etymolog¬ 
ically related words. What we should take away from these cases is a realization 
that those words we have always known are etymologically related, and that we 
can better understand the meaning of the etymon through such relations, and 
thus better understand the text we are reading. 

5.2.7 “Phonologically motivated lexical variation” addresses the fact that 
words in a text can be replaced by phonetically similar words as a result of pho¬ 
nologically driven reinterpretation. These cases, by definition, are not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from equivalent phonophorics, an intrinsic feature of the early Chi¬ 
nese orgthography, by phonological criteria. We can only suspect such cases in 
what seems to be unconventional graphic usages. Incidentally, I find only one 
example in SHZY which might be of this category. However, further discoveries 
can always overturn the judgment. 
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5.2.1 Phonophorics in the early Chinese orthography 




(str.58):: iP\ ji ‘ford’, ‘rescue-relieve’ 


The SHZY character fS corresponding to ji Wi ‘ford’ of R, which is used in two hex¬ 
agram themes, the Ji ji VXifi ‘already crossed’ (Hex.63) and Wei ji ‘not yet 
crossed’ (Hex.64), has the phonophoric jf corresponding to W. These are equiv¬ 
alent phonophorics for the phonetic value *Tsij as can be inferred from the char¬ 
acters for the words qi *tts h ij 3} ‘wife’ and qi *ddzij W ‘align’. The alternation of 
these EP is found in a character for a bronze vessel name, the zi *tsij 8- This 
word, used for two types of vessels, the li M and fangding JjrtH, is written in a 
number of variant forms composed of the SS {JUL ‘vessel’, M ‘tripod’, (sometimes 
also) X ‘fire’} and EP {W, #}. 


S (ff) + Ph 8: 




(tfri) 


sm+Php}: V (ft X5CS) 


s #H, X + Ph 8: 



0&A#h) 


S fi + Ph: 


^ (S^cftTflvl) 


sm + ph 




I 

(fiAjBi) w (^Jffi) 


The variation HEL ~ }#} is repeated in many ritual vessel names. The X ‘fire’ which 
is not as commonly used as the others probably indicates the semantic aspect 
‘cooking vessel’ of this word. This vessel name zi is used either by itself or as a 
modifier to li H or yi #. The latter is a generic word for all types of ritual vessels: 


f0TITS£fFi?Sfti. 

Sir Bo Bang made the zi[-type] Zi-vessel. 


late W. Zhou, JC 560 
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STY®#®!®- ®7?J56i mid-to-late W. Zhou, JC 546 

Mother Nai of Ji [clan] made the zi[-type] Zi-vessel. 

SftMJVfft#. SUMS mid to late W. Zhou, JC 636 

Lii Chou of Ji [clan] made the zi-ritual vessel. 

J¥M*-frl early W. Zhou, JC 2730 

Zhuo used [the grant] to make sacrificial zi-vessel for his illustrious [deceased] Father Xin. 

late W. Zhou, JC 666 

Lord Xi made the steamer zi-vessel... 

MSP4 early-to-mid W. Zhou, JC 2067 

Li made the treasure zi- [type] ding-vessel. 

ttAxMJflt early W. Zhou, JC 2337 

Bo Liu x made sacrificial treasure ritual zi-vessel. 

# x XfTiSB. # ?XB mid W. Zhou, JC 544 

Middle Lord Sir x made the zi[-type] Zi-vessel. 

x M— JlllfflffcXSjjlli ZSxi'Jff} Shang, JC2694 

The king awarded Shu x two double-strings of cowrie shells to use them to make a sacrificial 
zi-vessel for Father Yi. 


3fit;£J§ early W.Zhou, JC 2725 

Use it to make the treasure zi-vessel for Father Xin. 

early W.Zhou, JC 2333 

Ji Xu made the treasure sacrificial zi-vessel for Earl Gong. 

The graph if, as can be seen in the variant | ( |1] /<in!), in origin is a signific- 
phonophoric compound character which in fact contains the Ph W (WJeL^ 
II). The other components are X ‘(right-) hand’ and ix ‘female’. Variant forms in 
which the ^ becomes simplified and changed into a non-analyzable part of the 
whole graph if appear as early as the W. Zhou period. In the W.S. script, the orig¬ 
inal Ph is no longer discernable, and this leaves the two graphs X and dis¬ 
tinct but interchangeable phonophorics. Compare the forms of if and W in the 
W.S. script. 
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Qin 


Chu manuscripts 

* 

^ (Qin Seal) 

(Shuihudi) 

(LZ-A, 18) 





& 

(1 (Qin Seal) 

^ (Shuihudi) 

^ (Qiong 6) 


The early form is now augmented with a double horizontal line at the bottom 
which balances and gives gravity to the overall shape of the character. This or¬ 
thographic development appears across regions in the W.S. script. 


(2) id'! 

The SHZY character ® corresponds twice to the R >|i|!j in two different hexagrams, 
the Xian R and Gen R. The character fi is convincingly interpreted as fit ‘cheeks’ 
in both places. 125 



SHZY: W\ 5W&IS 

Received: ± /k K IS #15 

Six on the top. Xian [its (R)[ upper cheeks, lower cheeks and tongue (Hex.31 Xian). 

SHZY: 7k 3 l fi jf It... 

Received: aI JISff... 

Six on the fifth. Gen its cheeks...(Hex.52 Gen) 

Compare this line with three other lines in the hexagram Gen: 

SHZY: 1 7tff T Itf M-- 

Received: ft (8) H T1S M— 

Gen its back. One will not obtain its body. 


125 Xian Jis interpreted in the Tuan commentary as gan I® ‘(touch to) feel’. The corresponding 
SHZY character is J whose phonophoric R *Kam in its functional value is compatible with 
the *Kam (cf. xian *ggram IS ‘all’). If the SHZY character would be read as qin *kham 
‘admire’ it would make just as much sense as gan ‘feel’ in the context. MWD agrees with SHZY 
whereas the Fuyang “Zhouyi”, contemporaneous with MWD, agrees with the received in this 
textual position. 
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SHZY: ... 7T it... 

Received: iv'J A. j-l ! t fit... 

[Six on the first. Gen (R)[ its foot... 

SHZY: AH fi jflp... 

Received: AH 1S|... 

Six on the fourth. Gen its body. 

The phonophorics A and S' of the two corresponding characters yd and are 
EP for *Pa. The MWD version has JR {S [R] ‘flesh’ + Ph jR}. Lu Deming notes that 
Yu Fan’s HISI version has the form I® {S ® ‘face’ + Ph Sf} (juanl/97 ). We can see 
the alternating SS {H, |R], H‘head’} and EP{RR, Sijin these variants for the word 
fii *b(r)a? ‘cheeks’. 

Xu Shen said: (3b/128) “fu is an honorific 

reference to a man. The character is composed of hi and the latter is also pho¬ 
netic”. The word “H” referred to here is fit ‘sir’, which is the same etymological 
word as fu ‘father’. The componential structure as explained in the Shuowen is 
clearly visible in the W. Zhou form: (SlTif). Compare ^ (WJfrii). But 

the apparent phonetic A in the fl) came about in the early W. Zhou period as a 
result of phonetic justification of an earlier pictograph which only remotely re¬ 
sembles the shape of the graph The early form of R} attested in Shang and 
some early Zhou inscriptions appears as * (JC 5395). Compare the OBI form 4 
, 126 Luo Zhenyu speculated that this was a pictograph initially created to repre¬ 
sent, (or in the traditional term, the chuwen fJJSC for) fii Jilij ‘garden, a small patch 
of land for planting vegetables’ (Chen Chusheng 2004: 400). The top part of the 
graph was adjusted to appear as and the bottom that looked like B ‘field’ was 
alterted to appear as Jtl. The component that Xu Shen saw as Jtj ‘use’ is histori¬ 
cally incorrect and lacks a semantic fuction. The phonophoric in the graph fl) 
becomes less intelligible in the W.S. script and eventually loses its identity in cler- 
icization. 

In the received version it appears as if the character || which normally stands 
for fu *p(r)a? ‘assist’ is borrowed for the homophonous word. This ‘loan’ charac¬ 
ter appears to have eventually displaced the characters with such “reasonable” 
signifies as those in the excavated versions. But re-examine the first line cited. 
The word jia *kkap iR ~ ‘cheeks’ which immediately follows fii R! ~ Rtl has a 


126 Jiagu wen bian, 153. 
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graphic/phonetic relation with;7d *kkrap 3*5 ‘serve, assistant’, which in turn is 
synonymous with fu ‘assist’. What happened here is not really a phonetic loan 
but rather a word-play: 


First reading Second reading (pun) 

fu fiS - if® ‘high cheeks’ fu || ‘assist’ 

jia 3*5 ~ ‘low cheeks’ jia 3*5 ‘serve’ 

Also, if the repeated phonetic relation between the word for the body part and for 
the word meaning ‘assist, support’ is not accidental, it means that the two words 
in each pair are etymologically related. The use of the character ft which stands 
for fu ‘assist’ for fu ‘cheeks’ is not a loan, but simply is a use of the character for 
one and the same etymon, which also happens to make a good pun in the Zhouyi 
line text. 


(3)& 




(str.14) ::Myu ‘relaxed’ 


The character fk which normally stands for yu *la ‘I’ in the early script as well as 
in received texts occurs in the positions for the hexagram theme Yu M. (Hex.16). 
This character stands for yu *la-s ‘relaxed’ in the received literature, but the 
meaning of Yu in the Zhouyi is obscure: 


SHZY: £ flj * M fr rp 

Received: M TO S fr 0® 

The Yu. It is beneficial to establish a fief and carry out an expedition. 


SHZY: fj] 7k n| £ [Xj 

Received: 150 7k lift jf; [XJ 

Six on the first. Call out the Yu. Disastrous. 


SHZY: 

Received: a® if M fS H M 'IS 

Six on the third. The Yu is enabled (SH)./ Brightening up the Yu (R). Regretful. If late, there 
will be regrets. 

SHZY: ih E g* dC X I ... 

Received: fu E th M k: 1# ... 

Six on the fourth. Follow the Yu. One will have a great gain. 
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SHZY: _h A S(?) £ gfe X M, £ # 

Received: _h 7\ g ft BSc £ Mii TI # 

Six on the top. Darkening Yu. Achievements will accumulate. There is no fault. 

Speculative opinions abound in commentaries in such cases as this. Lu Deming 
in his Jingdian Shiwen, for example, cites Ma Rong If Si who says that Yu ft 
means ‘relaxed and content’ (yu le MM). The theme is interpreted as ‘(mentally) 
slacken’ (dai M.) in the Za gua commentary while it is said to mean ‘satiated’ ( > 
‘dislike’) ( yan JR) in the Erya (“Shigu” chapter) (Gao Heng 1947 [1973]: 59). 

Meanwhile, the corresponding graphs M of SHZY and 7' in ft of R are EP for 
the value *La. The latter occurs in the Shangshu “Jinteng” chapter, where it is 
interpreted as ‘comfortable’, a variant of shu *hla §7 ‘comfortable’: TitFft, 'J7ft 
“The king became sick and was not comfortable”. Lu Deming notes to this line ft 
7fXf7)r ( juan 3/179) “the character ft was originally also written Jr”. Xu Shen 
cites the same Shangshu line, but with the form 77 instead: 7TJ777 c 7 (10b/509) 
“(He) was sick and uncomfortable”. The character §7 is composed of two phono- 
phorics, # and J'. The former, used in the received script for she *hla-s # ‘lodg¬ 
ing’, goes back to the same origin with the graph Ft in the early script. In the W. 
Zhou script, X yu ‘I’ was written (M Ft)- This graph evolves to the form ^ 
(^177 S) with two symmetrical slanting strokes added some time in the late S.A. 
period (Chen Zhaorong 2003: 207). In the W.S. script, some auxiliary elements, 
such as the leftward slanting stroke under the vertical center stroke and the P 
were further added. Note (Hiilr'cEf) and f (lJUTE iml)- This extra slanting 
stroke was discussed in Section 3.1 as a type of ‘decorative strokes’, and the ele¬ 
ment P, an optional and semantically empty component in 5.1. Forms varying by 
the presence or absence of these presumably non-functional, auxiliary graphic 
elements in the W.S. script sometimes become specialized for distinct words later. 
The graphs d' and for example, as mentioned in 3.1, were interchangeable for 
both xiao ‘of small size’ and shao ‘of small quantity’ in the W.S. script. 

This EP {tjT, i 4 } is repeated again for the word xii *zlla ,17 ‘arrange in order, 
rank’, which we can identify with the character J7- for ‘sequence’ with the same 
pronunciation. This word appears in the Zhouyi, the SHZY character for which is 
composed of 7 ; and 7 '. 


(4) (str.49):: J7 xii ‘sequence’ 

SHZY: ...H X # 1§ t. 

Received: ...If 7T J7 'IS TT. 

The speech was well ordered. Regret is gone (Hex.52 Gen). 
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The EP alternating in the textual variants 7 ft (SHZY) and ft (R) makes it possible 
that these are variant forms intended for the same word. While the Fuyang 
“Zhouyi” has the form same as the one in R, the MWD version on the other hand 
has yu ftji ‘excess’ which is still another character that shares the phonophoric ft 
with the SHZY character. All these three variants are related by the repeated ft - 
T alternation, but their differing signifies do not seem to be synonymous. The 
original hexagram name Yu itself did not change in the course of transmission, 
but its meaning seems to have undergone many reinterpretations. 

(5)#^ ’ (str.50):: t^ym‘drink’ 

The SHZY character for yin *qam? ‘drink’ is composed of S M ‘you-wine con¬ 
tainer’ and Ph ft while the ft of R is composed ofS ft ‘eat’ and Ph ft. The corre¬ 
sponding components are SS and EP. Compare first -7 jin Horn ‘present time’. 
The value of ft fluctuates between *I<am (the Qin ft rhyme group) and *I<am 
(the Tan tk group). Note for example, qin *k h am ft ‘admire’ and xin *q h am ft 
‘odor’, but qian *k h am-s ft ‘owe’, qian *kk h am? ft ‘lacking’, kan *kk h am? ft 
(var. ft, (ft) ‘pit-fall’ (related to xian *N-kkram-s Ift ‘pit-fall ’). 127 

The Shuowen Seal form for yin is ft, with the S If and, and both of the two EP 
ft and ft. This structure is identical with the W. Zhou form (lift |il jff}) and is 
also found in Zhongshan ( ^lil EE at). The co-occurrence of the EP {ft, ft} as 
seen in the early script form ft is repeated in another character. SHZY has the 
form (str.41) which is composed of {S EE + Ph ft, ft} and stands for the 

word han *ggam ft ‘hold (in the mouth)’. The component EE ‘jade’ is explained 
by the word han *ggam-s ‘jade or pearl put in the mouth of the dead’, a morpho¬ 
logical derivative of han, for which a variant form ft exists in the received orthog¬ 
raphy. 



(str.5) :: 


ipan 


‘waist band’ 


The signifies ft ‘fabric’ of SHZY Id and ft ‘raw-hide’ of R H seem to be natural 
alternatives for such a word like ‘waist band’. The word that immediately follows 
is ■ft dai ‘belt’ written as ft with an added S ft ‘fabric’ in SHZY. Based on the 


127 The characters with the phonophoric ft are spread out in a few different entries in GSR, e.g., 
#651 (ft *Kam series), #652 (ft *Kam series) and #624 (ft series with both *Kam and *Kam). 
In the first two series, the ft is a second phonophoric. 
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graphic parallelism between the corresponding itifM* (SH) and 41 w (R), it is rea¬ 
sonable to assume that the component Bf- in the Chu character Mi and the lx in 
the corresponding received character H are EP for *Pan. Note that pan *bban lx 
‘turn round’ and pan *bban H ‘waist band’ are probably one and the same ety¬ 
mon. In the phonetic series of M (GSR #181) we find pan *pp h an-s M ‘semi-circu¬ 
lar pool, shore’, which is clearly related to the pan |x word family. This confirms 
that the two graphs M and Jtx existed in the early script as equivalent phonophor- 
ics, which means that they were inclined to be used alternatively for the same 
words or cognate words. The characters in the M phonophoric series otherwise 
generally represent a word family of the root meaning ‘divide (in half)’. For ex¬ 
ample, ban *ppan-s M ‘half, halve’, pan *pp h an-s MJ ‘determine’, pan *bban-s 
(or *N-ppan-s) Hl'p ‘land division’. 


(7) H ' 3 (str.2) :: jiao ixP ‘suburb’ 

The variation between ^ and M for jiao ‘suburb’ involves both SS and EP. The 
difference in the signifies, M ‘vegetation’ vs. |3 (e) ‘town’, is repeated in the var¬ 
iation between the MWD and the R versions, viz., MWD vs. R in the same 
textual position (Hex.5 Xu). As for the phonophoric variation Si - S; (Cf. gao 
*kkaw Si ‘high’ and jiao *kkraw ‘exchange’), Fuyang “Zhouyi” has the form 
i'il' in two places corresponding to M of R (Hex. 9 Xiao xu and Hex.13 Tong ren). 
We have the variants riP (Fuyang) ~ S (SHZY) ~ 5P (R) ~ Je (MWD) in the four 
Zhouyi versions resulting from the SS {W, P } and EP {Si, 5Z] in the early script. 


(8) M 


Mi 

¥ 


(str.12) 


hui ®‘lead’ 


Xu Shen in the Shuowen entry for the Qin Seal form IJf for hud *qq wh aj-s ‘material 
(wealth)’ cites (Has an archaic form (M, Midi, MMft@. IS, Sill, MM^ISt T& 
0 itPMSMs 6b/279). Duan Yucai to this entry notes that the variation IIS ~ M is 
parallel with the interchangeability of the characters fffc and S [for e *qq w aj ‘al¬ 
tered, error’]. This shows EP{M, ft) for *Q w aj: compare wei *G w aj M ‘conduct’ 
and hud *qq wh raj-s ft ‘alter’. Both H§ (Yu-3, 60) and M 9 (LZ-A, 35) are at¬ 
tested for the word hud in the Guodian Chu manuscripts (CWZ: 380-81). The tex¬ 
tual correspondence between m (SHZY) and IS (R) appears to show another case 
of the EP{M, ft}. But the difference in the signific in this case is hard to explain. 
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The word hui #§ in general has two meanings ‘lead’ and ‘tear’ but its meaning in 
the Zhouyi is obscure: 

SHZY: ... H 

Received: AH Jc T- Til H lit 

There is no loss in leading (?) modesty. (Hex.15 Qian ) 

It is possible that the alternating signifies j)4 ‘grass’ and # ‘hand’, which are se¬ 
mantically unrelated resulted from a reinterpretation. 


(9) IB 



(str.49):: gong II ‘oneself’ 


The SHZY IB has the phonophric § (Cf. gong *kurj 'g' ‘palace’) alternating with 
g) (Cf. gong *kui) g) ‘bow’) in the received character II for gong *kui) ‘oneself’. 
Xu Shen records the form IB as the standard Qin Seal form while adding the form 
II as a popular variant. Likewise we find the form IS 15 (Cheng 14) in the Seal 
script and the Chu script for the word qiong IS ‘ultimate’. This suggests an EP {§, 
A} for *Kuq. The MWD version has the form M, with the Ph 'if. The Fuyang 
“Zhouyi” has two variant forms, II and Iff for the same word. 

1 1. -M' 

This EP also recurs for a different word: ' J and P, for kong ‘plant name’: 
“Sima Xiangru says that the If has [in another variant the phonophoric] <=b” (' I , 
lb/25). 128 


(10) Ar (str.57) :: HP tin ‘neighbor’ 

SHZY % corresponding to the R M for tin *r|i/a|n ‘neighbor’ has the phonophoric 

X. 


SHZY: AS 

Received: A S S ‘g £1 ±t @ pj ffl (1 f£ 55 S TO 

Six on the fifth. One will not increase wealth by his neighbor. It is beneficial to take an ac¬ 
tion to invade and defeat them. There is nothing unbeneficial (Hex.15 Qian). 

The Zhongshan corpus has % for the same word, identical with the Chu form, but 
without the non-functional P under X. This form also appears in the Mawangdui 
“Laozi B” manuscript. The form (f^lnl 6 ?}) on the other hand, appears once 


128 This example is cited by Gao Heng (1989 [1997]: 9). 
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in a W. Zhou inscription as a word interpreted as tin *r[i/a]n i$£ ‘have clear vision’ 
(Chen 2004: 915). Note that the received Qin script has the form iS with Ph X, 
which stands for lin *r[i/a] n-s ‘stingy’. The EP{ >C, 1$} pointing to *m-ran type 
syllable seems to be of early origin. Based on this EP relation, the word wen < MC 
mjun X ‘pattern’ should be reconstructed with the root initial *r- like *m-ran. 
Also, this EP is a case of irregular contact between *-an and *-in. It may be due 
to an Old Chinese dialect where the two merged, but it is hard to pin down the 
region. 129 


zb < 

(11) Pc (str.56):: •>; zai ‘natural disaster’ 

The SHZY character for zai *ttsa -)< contains the Ph X~ (str.56) *TSa (Cf. X zai 
*ddza? ‘located’, now written /±). Xu Shen gives the Seal form -§c for the same 
word, consisting of S ‘X ‘fire’ and Ph ^ 10a/484 “wild fire is called 

zai”). This character is sometimes written ‘ji with the Ph ‘i displaced by the com¬ 
ponent ^ which usually functions as a signific meaning ‘place’. It is not uncom¬ 
mon for an original phonophoric to be replaced by a signific or a graphically sim¬ 
ilar component, but in this case, the ^ might actually be an alternative 
phonophoric: Compare zai *ttsa? X ‘minister’. This form occurs in a Chu manu¬ 
script (See CWZ: 455). The form according to Xu Shen is a Zhouwen and the 
form y<. a guwen. 


5.2.2 Western Zhou and Chu phonophorics 


(12) [±J (i!) » ' (str.i) ::ft you ‘object relativization marker’ 

The the object relativization marker you *lu {ft is written as hi (Cf. you *lu? hi ‘a 
type of vessel’) in SHZY, which has the same phonetic functional value as the 
former. As explained in the Erya (“Shiyan”) this word is functionally equivalent 
to suo pjf • The occurrences of you are concentrated in the three early Chinese 
texts, the Zhouyi, Shangshu and Shijing, thus it appears to be a word of the early 


129 Another case of the *-an - *-in alternation is p (variant of -H) standing for him *hmman 
‘dusk’, and also for wen ‘man Hfl ‘hear’. This character has the Ph ft; standing for min *min 
‘citizen’ 
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phase of Old Chinese. The word you is practically displaced by suo in W.S. texts 
(Liao Mingchun 2001: 221-22). The Zhouyi has both you and suo; SHZY and the 
received version agree on the choice between the two in all cases. 

SHZY: 

Received: Jc ,ftJSJ 

Six on the third. Do not take a wife. One will see money, but the husband will lose his life. 130 
There is nothing to benefit from (Hex.4 Meng). 

SHZY: ...TT^tlXfi 

Received: ...J£ E IE Tf W ffl Tf tt 

If they do not return (SHZY)/ act appropriately (R), there will be a disaster. Not beneficial. 
There is a place to go (Hex.25 Wii wang ). 

In W. Zhou bronze inscriptions, the form M ■ (JC 2838), with the phonophoric 
g is used for the same grammatical function (Chen Chusheng 2004: 501). 131 

mid W. Zhou, JC 4341 

How trustworthy and brilliant he is! It is due to his respectable virtue that there is nothing 
that [he would] violate. 


mid W. Zhou, JC 2838 

I have nothing [further] to prepare to carry out the strike and expedition. 


(13) 



(str.38) 


wen ‘hear’ 


The SHZY character II, consisting of {S % ‘ear’ + Ph #}, is a common Warring 
States form corresponding to the character US ^(Shuihudi) of the Qin script for 
the word wen ‘hear’. The form | in the Zhongshan Wang Cuo corpus has the 
same compositional structure as the Chu form. The Shuowen records US as a 
guwen variant. So the EP {#, ["1} for wen existed as regional variants as of the late 
W.S. period. As with the Qin variant [IS in the received literature, the form -fr in 
Chu manuscripts, sometimes without % ‘ear’, is used for both wen *man |1tI ‘hear’ 
and wen *man-s I i'll ‘be known (i.e., be heard), ask (i.e., cause to be heard’), with 


130 I follow Gao Heng (1947 [1973]: 19) for the interpretation of this line. 

131 Chen Chusheng transcribes this inscription form as M , i.e., dl + j_, but i_, which is the 

combination of f and it, is clearly different from the one in the bronze form. The latter resem¬ 
bles the component in SHZY form (str.42) - (str.47) for nai SI. So by analogy, I transcribe 
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the *-s suffix in the latter giving ‘outer-directed’ meaning. Both of the graphs H 
and Pi appear in SHZY used as single component characters, and their OC pro¬ 
nunciations are different only in voicing. 



(str.44) hun < xwon < *hmman ‘marriage’ (variant of #|) 


H 



(str.16) men < mwon < *mman ‘door’ 


Their MC pronunciations are quite different, but from the perspective of OC the 
f? ~ Pi alternation is not strange. So we cannot be certain whether a sound 
change such as *hm- > x(w)- in the W.S. period or specifically in the Qin dialect 
could have motivated the phonophoric variation. 

Neither the Common Warring States form ® nor the Qin form Hi is attested in 
pre-Warring States inscription texts. We find instead the following forms for wen 
‘hear’ in early-to-mid W. Zhou bronze inscriptions: 


W. Zhou y (fiJS) Compare W.S. 03 (tpliffiffl) 

The W. Zhou form has a graphic element that appears to be a depiction of a “sit¬ 
ting man” or perhaps a “man listening” combined with the signific % ‘ear’. It 
seems that this early pictograph was replaced later by the Ph fr *Man, which is 
somewhat similar to the original graph by phonetic justification. With it? being 
explained as a case of ‘historically incorrect’ graphic evolution from the W. Zhou 
form, the Qin form Hi may for its part be explained as an alternative to both the 
W. Zhou and Common Warring States forms in which the Ph Pi *Man takes the 
place of the early graph and of the new Ph fr for the same phonetic functional 
value. Although the -fr derives directly from the W. Zhou pictograph shown above 
and the Pi does not, we cannot assume that the latter arose significantly later 
than the former, since both of these are effective phonophorics for wen I wen in 
OC. 
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(14) 



(str.37):: J L qie ‘further’, ‘be about to’ 


SHZY has the compound form (IX writing the word qie 


SHZY: A H I frX ft S S 

Received: 

They carry [goods] on the back and then load them causing robbers to arrive. [Ascertained 
adversative. (R)[ (Hex.40 Jie). 


The form JeL ^ is regularly used for zu ill ‘ancestor’ in W. Zhou inscriptions. For 
example, 3£ / F(f^)J3.(ffi)Zh1lrillfl “Jiao made for Grandfather Yi the treasure rit¬ 
ual vessel” (early W. Zhou, JC 5321). 132 An example of itZ (JC 261) qie is found 
in a S.A. Chu bronze inscription: 

smmw late s.a., jc 261 

The grandson of the king, Yizhe selected the finest metal and made for himself this harmo¬ 
nizing bell. When it is struck, (the resonance) is high and further rising (rises high). Its res¬ 
onance is supreme, greatly felicitous and perfectly achieved... 

The form E3 (JC 5420) in W. Zhou inscriptions is often used at the beginning of a 
sentence. While it is generally interpreted as an exclamatory word, it is not im¬ 
possible to interpret it as the same word as qie JeL but occurring in a different 
syntactic position. 

mid W. Zhou, JC 5420 

*Tsa! (Possibly meaning ‘Furthermore, Now, Behold’), the barbarians of the Huai River 
dared to attack the inner states. 

(fiZmf= , (^)l:K0IS)ffi«5iJdl£ZZffifiES:i= , (^) early W. Zhou, JC 4238 

*Tsa! (same interpretation as above), the Eastern barbarians greatly rebelled. Sir Mao, the 
Earl, used the Eight Armies of the Yin to campaign against the Eastern barbarians. 

The following line from the Shangshu appearing in a similar context as these in¬ 
scription texts has been suggested to have the same exclamatory word (Zhang 
Zhenlin 1982: 292). In this line, the exclamation is in an alliterating binom. 


132 The compound Ji. ft (|$i#) for the same word starts to appear in the W. Zhou period and 
becomes more common than the single component form in the W.S. script. 
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Shangshu, “Fei shi JfW” 

*Tsa-Ts0i The Huai, Yi, Xu and Rong barbarians are rebelling all at the same time. 

Since qie is a grammatical function word, the character ® should have been 
adopted from a different, non-function word for which the form is originally com¬ 
posed. Xu Shen defines the Seal form jK as ‘snatch’. The received character 111 for 
zha *ttsra ‘snatch’ seems to be a variant of Mvia the SS {A, X}. This word is 
found in inscription texts (Chen Chusheng 2004: 320): A/IAtA (late W. Zhou, 
JC 4469) “Seize and snatch their roads and passages”. If the above mentioned 
exclamatory word “*Tsa” is the same word as qie JL, then the structure of the 
early character §X was preserved in the Chu script, but it became simplified to JeL 
in the Qin script. 


(15) 



(str.8) :: P shi ‘corpse’ 


The SHZY character for shi *hlij P ‘corpse’ has three components, X ‘remains’, 
P ‘corpse’ (*Lij) and A ‘ritual’. The SHZY editor transcribed it as As; it can be 
transcribed alternatively as p/E {S and Ph P ‘die’ (> ‘corpse’) *Lij + S A}. Compare 
p p)\) (str.15) for si ‘die’, which is composed of X and A ‘person’; the latter 

is interchangeable with the P ‘(dead) body’ in the early script. 

The single component character P £•] (JC 2740), now used for shi P ‘corpse’ 
is used most commonly for the word yi hi ‘barbarian’ in W. Zhou bronze inscrip¬ 
tions. 133 


PtItfeJfCP early W. Zhou, JC 2740 

It was when the king defeated the eastern barbarians. 

mid W. Zhou, JC 5425 

It was when Sir Chi (?), the Earl, thereby organized a troop and reached the eastern region. 
He commanded to guard off the southern barbarians. 

ft P JUP ^ JL late W. Zhou, JC 260 

The southern barbarians and eastern barbarians all appeared [i.e., made a court appear¬ 
ance]. 


133 The graph A ^ (#PJffr) in bronze inscriptions appears only in person’s names. 
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ifYiJcB KjtfWirtH mid W. Zhou, JC 5419 

The King summoned Dong (?) and said: “*Tsa! The barbarians of the Huai River dared to 
attack the inner states”. 


(16) (str.5i):: 51 yf‘barbarian’ 

In the W.S. script, the form I- '• (str.51) with double horizontal strokes added to 

the P came to be commonly used along with the latter for the same word. It oc¬ 
curs once in SHZY corresponding to R 33. 

SHZY: ...P 3 H id iim F '-S S 

Received: ... P 'PJILd'jIlKiXlEcj 

They observe the Big Dipper in the middle of the day. They encounter the chief (?) of the 
barbarians. Auspicious (Hex.55 Feng). 


We can thus reconstruct the phonophoric series of P and the 33 in the same syl¬ 
lable type *Lij. The phonophoric series of di p, '■ (str.8) ‘younger brother’ which 
is graphically related to 33 contains the MC initials d-, dr- and th- conspicuously 
missing t- (GSR #591). This also tallies well with our textual evidence. Fuyang 
“Zhouyi” has 33 corresponding to 13 (str.14) (SHZY)/ ill (R) for chi < drjij < 

*lrij ‘tardy’. It seems that 33 and I 1 became EP at least by the late W.S. period and 
their alternation survived into the the early Western Han script. 


SHZY: ... iExt 

Received: ... 35 3f 'IS 

FYZY: ... M TT Sh 134 

If late, there will be regrets. (Hex.16 Yu) 


To summarize the EP/phonophoric series: 33 (SHZY) ~ P (R) shi < syij < *hlij 
‘corpse’ :: P (SHZY) - 3) (R) yi < yij < *lij ‘barbarian’, 33 (Fuyang) chi < drjij < 
*lrij ‘tardy’:: P, di < dejX < *llij? ‘younger brother’. 


(17) % 



(str.53) :: IX ci ‘military camp’ 


The SHZY character 3’ corresponds to R ip for ci *ts h ij-s ‘military camp’ three 
times. 


134 In Fuyang “Zhouyi” the graph 31 with h ‘divine’ regularly takes the place of fH. This seems 
to be a graphic “coinage” for the word used as a divinatory idiom in the Zhouyi. 
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SHZY: AH rf 

Received: AH 05 tE -k 73c # 

Six on the fourth. Lead the Camp on the Left. There is no fault. (Hex.7 Shi ) 

SHZY: A A i® UE ¥ 1 7T it ... 

Received: A A JfE BP 7k 1g K 'M ••• 

Six on the second. The caravan reaches the camp. They hold on to their resources. (Hex.56 
Lu) 


shzy: a n m m 7T % m tt ^... 

Received: A A W. 7k j? X m ft... (Hex.56 Lii) 

Six on the third. The caravan set fire to the camp. It is an augury of losing their young male 
servants (SH)/ They lose their young male servants (R). 

The use of the phonophoric *Tsij (Cf. zi *tsij? ‘elder sister’) for the same 
word is attested in the W. Zhou character £$ [§| (Chen Wei 2002): 

gpEttfiP TfT... late W. Zhou, JC 10174 

They [i.e., the Huai barbarians] should dare not approach [our] camps or troops. 135 

The alternation of the W. Zhou and SHZY % seems to be based on the SS {(I 
‘mound, location’, ^ ‘roof, place’}. 136 

The received ik has 'X , which generally stands for *I<am type words (Cf. qian 
*k h am-s 'X ‘owe’). But note, in the second line cited above, we find [itv] | corre¬ 
sponding to zi *tsij if ‘asset’. This suggests that the graph k once had a second 
pronunciation of the syllable type *Tsij. 

Xu Shen analyzes the Qin Seal form 7kk%_ as {S (X + Ph A}: ^.^Fttf^ff til. M. 
X—S; 8b/413 “ci, not foremost and not essential, (i.e., secondary), it is com¬ 
posed of / K and A, and the latter is also the phonetic. If er *nij-s and ci are ety¬ 
mologically related, as suggested by Xu Shen then, the latter may be recon¬ 
structed as *s-hnij-s (> *s-thij-s > *tshij-s). (Baxter 1992, Baxter-Sagart 2011) 

The Shuihudi Qin manuscripts have 7k -X with a component resembling A 
just like Xu Shen said. But this may be due to a re-analysis of the zK (? ), in the 
attempt to justify the graphic composition of this character for the word ci ‘sec¬ 
ondary’, because the X no longer made sense as a phonophoric. 


135 The double negatives here, wu M ‘should not’ collocated with bu A ‘not’, although logically 
requiring an affirmative interpretation, indicates in fact a negative sense, perhaps emphatic, 
based on the context. 

136 The Shuowen defines ft as 'h i (> P ) “small mound” (14b/731). If Xu Shen is right in se¬ 
mantically relating the graphs 11 and 1, then the former would make a synonymous signific of ^ 
‘place’. 
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5.2.3 Negative particles 


(18) I’,: 



(str.25):: 3c for wu *m(r)a )S ‘not have, not exist’ 


The character £ which normally stands for wang *mai) ‘perish, gone’ is used for 
the word wu *m(r)a ‘not have, not exist’ throughout the SHZY text. The form 
3c used in the received version is recorded in the Shuowen as a qizi 'uf'T- “odd 
\guwen] variant” of £ (12b/634). 137 This character seems to have originated in the 
late W.S. period. It does not appear in Eastern Zhou bronze inscriptions, but is 
found in the Shuihudi Qin clerical script, written , alternating with the stand¬ 
ard form 

The replacement of ® by t is well known from received early texts as well 
as bronze inscription texts. 138 The alternation also occurs in compound charac¬ 
ters. The Shuowen records a guwen variant fe corresponding to the Seal form tfS 
for fu *N-pa? ‘help’. The fact that the graph £ substitutes for #1 but not the re¬ 
verse also suggests that the graphic simplicity of £ in comparison to Si was a 
factor. 139 

In this case of *maq - *m(r)a alternation, the two words share the same ini¬ 
tial consonant and main vowel, so it would appear that a morphological deriva¬ 
tion by suffix *-r) may be involved. However, a clear example of the same phono- 
phoric used for words that are different as *-aq versus *-a is hardly found except 
for this very pair. If a suffix *-q ever existed, it would have ceased to be productive 
before the invention of the writing system as there is no clear evidence in the early 
script that it was recognized as a morpheme, i.e., an analyzable unit of sound 
with meaning. 190 On the other hand, there are several more pairs of characters for 
negative particles that are used interchangeably as will be shown below. In a big¬ 
ger picture, the *maq - *m(r)a alternation fits in the general interchangeability 
of forms for negative particles which share the initial *m-. As will be illustrated 
below, there are two more characters in SHZY that write two or more distinct neg¬ 
ative particles: M (variant of //)), for (i) wii *ma 13 ‘should not’, (ii) wu *mat 
‘should not’, and probably, (iii) wei *mat-s M ‘not yet’; £ for (i) wu *mat £ 
‘should not’, and (ii) wu *m(r)a fl ‘not have, not exist’. It is possible that all these 


137 #£fi|i££WJI#ttl “qizi refers to unusual guwen forms” (“Postface”, 15a/761). 

138 Xu Dan (2004) suggests that the use of M for wii did not begin until the late W.S. period. 

139 The graph £ ' (Xing 34) in the Guodian manuscripts is used for the word wu *ma? W 
‘dance’ (CWZ: 676). 

140 See Pulleyblank (1962: 233) for a presentation of a douzen pairs of semantically related lex¬ 
ical pairs with the alternation of *-a (F. K. Li’s *-ag, Pulleyblank’s [1962] *-ah) and *-ai). 
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words are eventually related by a morphophonemic alternation between the nu¬ 
clear vowels *-a- and *-a- and the suffixes *-t and *-rj. 141 But it is significant that 
graphic alternations despite differences in the main vowel and coda are restricted 
to these few negative particles. Thus it is doubtful that the speakers of Old Chi¬ 
nese who were also the users of the early script at this stage would have recog¬ 
nized the etymological relation among these words more precisely than *m- as a 
‘negative (sub-syllabic) word’. In other words, the interchangeability of these 
graphs for words which would otherwise disqualify for equivalent phonophorics 
seems to have applied to the negative particles as a closed set of grammatical 
words. 


(19) M (str. 14 ):: wu *mat ^3 ‘should not’ 

The SHZY character 15 corresponds once to wu *mat ‘should not’ in R as a 
prohibitive negative particle. 

SHZY: ... M 11 1 m f 

Received:... @6 10 5i If 

Do not doubt a friend who wants to go off (SH)/ Do not doubt a friend who is talkative and 
speaks ill of you (R) (Hex.16 Yu). m 

This 15 is a variant of 15 p (Xing 60) which normally stands for wu *ma ‘should 
not’. This rebus usage of the graph 15-15, originally for *mma? ‘mother’ might 
have to do with a morphophonemic variation, such as *ma - *ma as suggested 
by Pulleyblank (1978:131), who supposes that the phonetic form *ma which was 
the basis for borrowing the form 15 later became lost, leaving *ma alone to be 
associated with the character. This textual variation 15 ~ then seems at first to 
be an alternation of the two synonymous prohibitive negatives, wu *ma 15 (var. 
15) and wu *mat ty}. But the SHZY 15 alternates with another negative word of the 
syllable type *mat in R, viz., wei *mat-s ‘not yet’. This suggests that the graph 
15 in the early script represents the pronunciation *mat(-s) as well as *ma when 
used for a negative particle: 


( 20 ) 



(str.44) :: wei *mat-s 5l ‘not yet’ 


141 See Pulleyblank (1978) for a proposal of an emphatic negative suffix *-t. 

142 The interpretation of this line of R follows Gao Heng (1947 [1973]: 61). 
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SHZY: m XStil 31 i 1 M ... 

Received: # 3® 3k##feS</fi7kiig #... 

The Well. They change the town, but they leave the well (in it) unchanged. There is no loss 
and there is no gain. People frequent the well. The well dries out and gets blocked. But still, 
they should not [or They did not yet (?)] (SH)/ They did not as yet dig [another] well (R) 
(Hex.48 /mg). 143 

The interpretation of the SHZY character # is problematic here because both wu 
*ma //J: ‘should not’ (or wu *mat fy) ‘should not’) and wei *mat-s ‘not yet’ seem 
to make sense in the context. The alternation wu *mat '?/) ~ wei *mat-s Ri sur¬ 
rounding the character fit of the Chu version makes us realize that these two are 
actually etymologically related. The former is prohibitive modal negative and the 
latter imperfect aspect negative. 

The SHZY character 'ZD "■ (str.24) on the other hand regularly corresponds to 
R R), and this character in the Zhouyi stands for two different words, in my inter¬ 
pretation, (i) wu *mat 3tj ‘should not’ and (ii) wu *m(r)a j* ‘not have’. See first, 
examples of the prohibitive use. 

SHZY: UJ % 'fS t # ,S§ ZJl Eh | iM ... 

Received: % ‘[If £ SI H tyi M fl IM ... 

Nine on the first. Regret is gone. One will lose his horse. Do not pursue it. It will return 
spontaneously (Hex.38 Kui). 

In other places the prohibitive f Z\ precedes the word ydng ill ‘use’ (> ‘take an ac¬ 
tion’) which is a special divinatory term in the Zhouyi which indicates a positive 
advisability for the action to be taken. This term seems to have developed out of 
the common word ydng ‘use’ which also appears in the Zhouyi. 

SHZY: ... M ffl ± ft W X g 31 

Received:... Til fit If] £ 3:1: Til TT flit ffi 

It is an augury of benefit. Use a large sacrificial animal. [Auspicius (R).[ It is beneficial to 
have a place to go (Hex.45 Cui). 

Note the correspondence of the synonymous words yf TU, (SHZY) and ydng ill (R). 

SHZY: fl n m W X Ik £ i Bf fit >&... 

Received: 1h * # * ^ Tfc ‘b tfll H ffl }R... 

Nine on the third. The well is closed (SHZY) / The well is cleared (R) and one does not drink. 
Someone is sympathetic (?) with us. It can be used to draw water (Hex.48 Jing). 


143 The interpretation follows Gao Heng i'Md:146. 
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The phrase wu ydng fy) hi ‘do not take [the following action]’ precedes a verb 
phrase always without a direct object which would otherwise be expected for the 
transitive verb ydng ‘use’, and it contrasts with the affirmative counterpart ydng 
hi, also immediately followed by a verb phrase. 

shzy: ® k in m k 
Received: Ws k Ht in 15 k 

Gou. The woman is getting away (SHZY) / The woman is stout (R). Do not take an action to 
take a wife. (Hex.44 Gou) 

Compare this with the affirmative counterpart hi + VP: 

SHZY: h'J^C IfT § 

Received: ® 7\ ft li if/P hh $k)\\ g 

Six on the first. Qian qian, the lord! Take the action to ford a big river. Auspicious (Hex.15 
Qian ) 

SHZY: ..ffl hf® ft t: 

Received: ..M hi fS ife Jc Tp f[J 

It is beneficial to take the action to invade and defeat them. There is nothing unbeneficial 
(Hex.15 Qian ) 

SHZY: ... fh hr TfT ffief 

Received: ...Til ffl ff 0P JEEl 

It is permissible (advisable) (SHZY)/ beneficial (R) to take the action to mobilize the troops 
and to make an incursion into the state (SHZY) / city-state (R) (Hex.15 Qain). 

SHZY: 

Received: tl 3l #iJ hO ffl T? ifc if 75 #; 'fit tft TO hi H ffi 

Nine on the fifth. Cut off the nose and ear. Something is bound by a red rope and then it is 
slowly released. It is beneficial to take the action to make the ji and si offerings (Hex. 47 
Kuri). 

This word ydng, as a divinatory idiom behaves just like many other idioms in the 
Zhouyi in fluctuating between the two versions. See the following pairs of varia¬ 
tion. 


144 The ;/i/ (SHZY) - Of (R) variation occurs repeatedly. 
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SHZY: 

Received:... flj JH Jz A 'f ffl ft JTI 

It is beneficial to [take the action to (SHZY)] have an audience with a great person. It is not 
advisable to ford a big river (Hex.6 Song). 

SHZY: ... SShlnST... 

Received... SI ^ fo ^ 

The King whips thrice (SHYZ)/ takes the action of whipping thrice (R). [He] loses the first 
game animal (Hex.8 Bi). 

SHZY: ® ft ® @ tit 

Received: #J ft fzB J| f|± § 

Six on the first. [Take the action (R)[ to wield the horse. [The horse is (?)] hiding (SHZY)/ 
stout (R). [Regret is gone (SHZY)] (Hex.59 Huan). 

The usage of fy) for wu *m(r)a ft is evident in this line: 

SHZY: ft I 

Received: ft 31 ft ft ft ^ K! -(T S 

Nine on the fifth. There is an illness [concerning] Wu wang (“Not having disorder”). There 
are no medicinal plants but only vegetables (SH)./ As for the illness of Wu wang, there is no 
medicinal plants [for it], but there is grace (R). (Hex.25 Wu wang). 

The meaning of “ft)” in the following line is somewhat indeterminate. 

SHZY: ... f# IfX* ft IP 

Received: ft ft % (D tS ft ft ft DM 

Nine on the second. One will be startled and alarmed. Nobody raises [it] (SHZY)/ In the 
evening or night (R), there will be an appearance of the Rong-barbarians. 145 There is nothing 
to worry about / Do not worry (?) (Hex.43 Guai). 146 


145 The word rong ft which I interpret as ‘Rong-barbarian’ recurs in this hexagram: HiftEESi, 
ftsKi, ftM, IS Si b, ftTtlBPft, TLlTrf&ti “[Barbarians] are spreading about the royal court. Cap¬ 
tives are shouting. There is danger. A report comes in from the town. It is not beneficial to ap¬ 
proach the Rong-barbarian [at this time].” This line is lost in SHZY. 

146 The form ]§) J'. (LZ-A 5) in Chu manuscripts is regularly used for mu M ‘none’ just like the 
received orthography. The SHZY M % l (str.38) here does not require any different treatment. The 
same character M in R, which occurs in sequence with ye ft ‘night’ may be intended for mu S 
‘evening’ as Gao Heng (1947 [1973]: 14) speculates. It is possible that a re-interpretation of the 
original graph M and a subsequent re-wording have occurred in this textual position. 
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5.2.4 Sound symbolism and Phonograms 



zhi ti ‘frustrated and alarmed’ 


SHZY: ffc, X'Z Si ... 

Received: (&. TT ^ H f! ft o’ If [X| ... 

The Litigation. There will be a punishment. One will be frustrated and alarmed. Auspicious 
in the middle, but unfortunate at the end (Hex.6 Song). 147 


The pronunciation of the first syllable in “HE” can be surmised from the received 
character for zhi *trit-s ‘angry’. The received version has zhi *trit Si ‘block’ 
matching with the latter in pronunciation. The correspondence in the second syl¬ 
lable, SHZY <£■ to R fi fio ‘alarmed’ points to a fluctuating value *tt h el< - *hllek. 
The phonophoric variation ii? - J§ is repeated for the word xi *s-llek M ‘wrapper’ 
in the Shijing: the word xi is written as |§j in the Maoshi version in the line “tailor 
[for them] to dress them in wrappers” (Mao 89), but as if§ in the Hanshi 

version {Jingdian Shiwen, 306). The Jiyun HU enters#, # and#5as variant 
forms (Pu Maozuo 2003: 141). The first form ft, is in fact the predecessor of the 
modern graph Uti. The phonophoric series of the latter points to *Tek: see for ex¬ 
ample, di *ttel< [ft ‘base’. The series for on the other hand has to be recon¬ 
structed *Lek. The repeated alternation of the two phonophorics suggests the EP 

HI. 


( 22 ) ®( £ 



(str.14) :: Efel M you yu ‘being indecisive’ 


SHZY: AH ... 

Received: % H ft tS dr ftf f# ... 

Nine on the forth. Being indecisive [i.e., Following after the Yu], one will gain a great deal. 
(Hex.16 Yu) 


This alliterative binom you yu *lu-la [ft# (SHZY) or 11 1 rft (R) is well known in 
received literature as meaning ‘being indecisive’ or ‘hesitant’. Note for example, 
HJSfS'SftfJiTfsErplTiH (Zhanguoce ; “Zhaoce It®”) “Lord Pingyuan was being in¬ 
decisive and did not yet have what he was settled upon”. The word is written as 


147 Interpretation after Gao Heng (1947 [1973]: 25). 
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Krt in this received text. Lu Deming also notes that the word you ill in Ma Rong’s 
version of the Zhouyi, cited in Zheng Xuan’s commentary, is written <fii (variant 
of tfi) just like in SHZY. In the Zhouyi, this disyllabic word is used as a pun that 
approximates the hexagram theme Yu in the verb-object structure, viz..‘fol¬ 
low (*lu) the Yu (*la)’, homophonous with ‘hesitating’ *lu-la. 



(23) 5 ^ 5 ® 53 (str.25) :: Bfcifc dan dan 

Lu Deming in his Jingdian Shiwen quotes Ma Rong’s interpretation of this expres¬ 
sion dan dan It It, ‘appearance of a tiger looking downward’. The “tiger” here is 
taken right from the Zhouyi line where this binom occurs. 


SHZY: ... It |gfl # 7T 8* ft fc 

Received:... Jt U St St JL M 'M 5E # 

The tiger is observing [it] carefully. Its plans (SHZY) /desires (R) are far-reaching. There is 
no fault (Hex.27 Yi) 


Xu Shen also gives the definition for dan *ttam It based also on this Zhouyi line 
as Took closely with a far-reaching intention (it, 111 j£ iTil t/is til)’ (Gao Heng 1947 
[1973]: 95). The SHZY character §1 has the graphic component Si (iSt), which reg¬ 
ularly writes dun *ttwar Wt ‘thick’ in the received orthography. The *Twar-type 
syllable which the latter indicates is not quite close enough to dan *ttam it, if 
these two were to be equivalent phonophorics for regular lexical words, but con¬ 
sidering that they are variants of a sound-symbolistic expression, this much com¬ 
patibility, i.e., with the shared sequence *T-a-, seems still sufficient for preserv¬ 
ing the same ‘meaning’. 


is* 

(str.38):: (tH zi qie ‘walk with difficulty’ 

The phonophoric # qi *tts h ij ‘wife’ writing the fist syllable is fully compatible 
with it zi *tsij of R, while the second one IE *Sa (Cf. IE shu *sra ‘foot’) does not 
match perfectly with qie *ts h a? JL. The MWD version has 95# similarly to the 
SHZY one. But again, the difference between *TS- - *S- can be pardoned for a 
mimic word. 
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5.2.5 Old Chinese dialect words 

In the example (23) above, Xu Shen’s interpretation “far” regarding the mimic 
word dan dan Sfc jt is taken from the phrase zhu zhu WM in the same line, which 
according to the Jingdian Shiwen is rendered you you *lu-lu fSIK ‘far’ in many 
versions such as in the Zi Xia -f\£L Commentary, and the editions of Xun Shuang 
and Liu Biao (p. 94). This agrees with the “fifcffe” of SHZY. The word you 
is cognate with yao ifi ‘far’ as suggested in Yang Xiong’s Fangyan: “yao (OC 
*law) ]'fk means ‘far’. In the Chu and Liang regions, they pronounce [the word] as 
such” (}!!, 148 This implies cognate relation between you *lu 

and yao *law ;S, and further suggests a common origin of words in *-u and *-aw. 
Based on this, we can reconstruct the word zhu < MC drjuwk M ‘pursue’ in R as 
*lraw-k, with the initial *1- rather than *d-. The MWD version in this position has 
“ ffitu” with the phonophoric ill *Lu(l<). (Cf. dt *llawk til ‘flute’). The word zhu M 
‘pursue’ used as a common word corresponds twice to you 1 1 i ‘follow’ of SHZY. 

SHZY: ...mmto drills... 

Received: ...|5 S M Id-fi— 

Nine on the first. When you lose a horse, do not follow it. It will return spontaneously 

(Hex.38 Kui). 

SHZY: % h b b & H ft... 

Received: tl j£ jit JS§ M— 

Nine on the third. A fine horse will follow (Hex.26 Da xu). 

It seems probable that zhu M *lraw-k and you *lu 11 1 are etymologically related, 
alternating as dialect variation of *law(k) ~*lu(k) which eventually go back to a 
common origin. 149 Note also that the SHZY character il (M) (str.25), whose 

phonophoric suggests the *-aw, is defined as ‘comply, ‘follow’ (ISaf^T+L) in the 
Shuowen and it corresponds to R |tl you *lu ‘follow from’. The graph || orff.is 
regularly used for you ft in Qin and Western Han manuscripts from various re¬ 
gions (Li Yu 1994: 99-100). This character usage is also commonly found in re¬ 
ceived early texts (Gao Heng 1989: 714-16). Below is another textual variant that 
involves the *-aw ~ *-u alternation. 


148 juan 6, p. 42 in the Fangyan Jiaojian Utxll by Zhou Zumo (1993 [2004]) 

149 The ft phonophoric series, GSR #1079, has some words with *-k, i.e., *-uk in our reconstruc¬ 
tion system. 
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(25) 



(str.40) piao ‘bag’:: bao & ‘bag’. 


SHZY: JlH S t A. E 1X1 

Received: Tl E QJ l! ffi [XI 

There is no fish in the bag. It is the beginning of a disaster (Hex.44 Gou). 


The MC bjew of piao jjE, according to the Tangyun lift! quoted in the 

Kangxi Zidian, suggests OC *baw. 150 Xu Shen defines the word ‘bag wide open’ 
{MMizM). This character occurs in the “Stone drums” text from the Qin state, 
dated to ca. 500 BCE. 


m.mmmm&mz 151 

May it be Yu-fish or Li-fish, what would I use to bag them all? 

The context tells that the word means ‘[put in a] bag’. This is similar to bao *ppru 
ill which is also used either as ‘bag’, a noun, or transitively, ‘put in a bag’. Note 
also that the phonophoric fEr in jf suggests the syllable type *Pu (Cf. fou *pu? fEr 
‘jar’). 

It is important to note that these dialect cognates were absorbed into the Old 
Chinese lexicon, perhaps used as distinct words with different nuance. The Fang- 
yan locates the *-aw type word to the Liang-Chu region, (although we would not 
know the actual pronunciation of Yang Xiong’s time), but SHZY, which faithfully 
reflects the Chu regional script style (Chapter 4), does not show this Chu dialect 
feature consistently. SHZY can have *-u where the received version has *-aw. The 
alternation of these rhymes is also found in textual variants among received ver¬ 
sions and in received characters that are in the same phonophoric series (see Li 
Fang-kuei 1982: 40). Even if the *-aw indeed comes from the Old Chu regional 
dialect, what SHZY reflects is not directly the Chu dialect but rather the yayan OC 
lingua franca in which the *-aw and *-u type words co-exist. 


150 Duan Yucai attributes this word to his Third Rhyme- group equivalent of You ffl (*u). 

151 This transcription follows Zhao Chao (2006: 38). 
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(26) fife 



(str.33) :: In fit ‘skin’ 


The SHZY character ft corresponds twice (str.no.33 and 41) to the R J# for the 
word fii ‘skin’. The form J# % (Tang 11) existed in the Chu script as well as in the 
Qin script. Thus the J|f is a Common W.S. form (CF) which most likely came from 
an earlier period. 152 The component Ft! (fft) in Jit suggests an OC syllable type 
*Q(r)a - K(r)a, 153 but the MC pju of fu Jlf , reflects the OC *p(r)a with the labial 
initial *p-. 

It is probable that this is another case of labialization of velar or uvular ini¬ 
tials which took place in an OC dialect at least by the early W. Zhou period (Sec¬ 
tion 3.4.3). The character K, composed of {S M (S) ‘flesh’ + Ph A *Pa} seems to 
be a Chu regional variant created to reflect the labial initial in the contemporane¬ 
ous Warring States phonology. This new form was used simultaneously with the 
CF Jif in the Chu script. Similarly to the case of the form ^ P-J JESS) {S \L + Ph 
h} from Zhongshan in relation to the CF (LZ-C 10) {S A+ Ph A} for wei {A 
‘position’, this Chu variant did not survive into the received script. 


(str.42) :: {fx jia ‘arrive’ 

The SHZY character ¥ which corresponds to jia ff3 ‘arrive’ of R is most likely a 
variant of ge #r ‘arrive’ known from the received literature. 

SHZY: A ?? A tu ... 

Received: ¥ f Tiff ... 

The Cui. [xiang-sacrifice (R)]. The King went to the temple (Hex.45 Cut')- 154 

The wordge #r occurs frequently in W. Zhou bronze inscriptions: it is most com¬ 
monly written as )§- [|j (JC 2730) and sometimes as f fr or iti with alternating SS { 
^ ‘road’, L_ ‘move’}. 


(27) 




152 For clear images of the Pf part, see (LZ-B, 6) and > (str.56) (used for II wei ‘refer to’). The 
short parallel slanting strokes on h (ft) are, as He Linyi explains it, a marker that distinguishes 
S ‘flesh’ from the graphically similar b ‘moon’. 

153 Note lu Jjr *ra-s ‘consider’ {S ,S + Ph rh} for *r-. 

154 The word you A of R in this line is strange. In inscription texts ge ‘arrive’ is followed by a 
locative with or without T. There is no case of X (A) occurring in the position for A. 
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early W. Zhou, JC 2730 

It was when the King arrived at Chengzhou. 155 

EEifLTtfcill'g' early W. Zhou, JC 5426 

The King came to the Gengying Palace. 

Apart from ¥, SHZY also has the character Px v (str.54) corresponding to R fg. 
The Shuowen has an entry for the graph fg defined as ‘arrive’ (fg, 2b/77). 
The context where this word occurs is exactly the same as that for the ¥ ~ ]g 
alternation above. 


SHZY: % 

Received: ^ ^ EE fit Tf ill... 

The Huan. Xiang-sacirifice. The King went to the temple (Hex.59 Huan). 

We may suppose the following possibilities: one is that the two distinct graphs, 
¥ and Px v which both correspond to R fg represent two synchronically dif¬ 
ferent but etymologically related words; the other is that they are variant graphs 
for one and the same etymon. The Fangyan suggests the former is the case: they 
wrote two pronunciations of the same word, but existing in one dialect region: 
“jia (MC kasX <*kkra?), ge (MC keek < *kkrak) ...[all these words] mean ‘arrive’; 
in the regions around Bin, Tang, Ji and Yan, they say jia (*kkra?), some people 
sayge (*kkrak)” (fg, 



(28) H (str.56) luo ‘bird trap’, ‘net’, ‘lay out’:: li ‘bird name’, ‘separate’, 

‘lay out’ 


The Fangyan has an entry that suggests dialect variation for the same word be¬ 
tween *-waj and *-aj: Hff ;¥|t, ||ff ;¥|i “luo (< Iwa ) *rrwaj means U (< Ije ) *raj 
and U means luo ” (Juan 7)”. Guo Pu’s commentary on this line says: W 
“both words mean ‘lay out objects’”. Related to this fact is that the distinction of 
syllables with or without the rounded medial -w- for words in MC -(w)a (Ge "Dl/it), 
a reflex of OC *-(w)aj (Ge ."g) rhyme group, vacillates in sources of Middle Chinese 


155 This example where # immediately follows 3j5 ‘come’ confirms the meaning of # ‘arrive’ as 
it marks the accomplished result of “coming”. 
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phonology as well as in modern dialects. 156 It is probable that $! luo and SI U de¬ 
scended from the same root. The alternation of the characters If and fi is com¬ 
mon in received early texts (Gao Heng 1989: 673). MWD has H in this Zhouyi line. 
The graphic variation between If and H may be explained as follows. They share 
the component ^ ‘short-tailed bird’, which may have been the phonophoric 
standing for *r(w)aj ‘id.’; It has another phonophoric (I chi < trhje < *hraj ‘a 
legendary beast’, which suggests EP {ff, 'A',} for *R(w)aj; H has two added sig¬ 
nifies instead, H ‘thread’ and Pd ‘net’, which would have been motivated by the 
meaning ‘bird trap’ of this word. 


(29) ®J 



(str.57) :: yue ‘libation’ 


The components of the SHZY character lY-j and of the fit of R are compared as SS 
{/i: ‘ritual’, M ‘you-wine offering vessel’} and EP { /; 3, i}, but the latter has two 
alternating values *Tawk and *Lawk. The Shuowen enters the form ijAj, which is 
an intermediate form between gtl and Hi, defined as ft), JUSldlMzn'yJlf (la/5) 
“summer sacrificial-offering, composed of 7)3 and / d, the latter is the phonetic”. 
Duan Yucai quotes the following Zhouli line suggesting that f'j and Hi for the 
word yue < MC yak < *lawl< fi ‘libation’ are variant forms: JilfiJC^T'cIE “In the 
summer season they receive the former kings by means of the libation sacrifice”. 


SHZY: 3i S jR ^ 4" 2E £ M ? £ R S? ... 

Received: % I M 18 S £n B 3 2. H... 

Nine on the fifth. The (sacrificial) killing of an ox by the neighbor in the east is not as good 
as the libation offering by the neighbor in the west (Hex.63 Jiji). 

The form St in the received orthography, structurally identical with the SHZY 
form, is associated with the word zhuo < MC tsyak < *tawk ‘toast’. Xu Shen defines 
the Seal form S) as (14b/748) “fill wine to the full and make a toast”. 

It seems that this zhuo is related to the yue f™ ‘libation’ by the root meaning ‘serve. 


156 E.g., the character for wo fit § (str.24) *i)i) |w) aj? ‘we’ in the early script has the phonophoric 
3c -jj (this) ge*kk <w) aj ‘halberd’, the former belonging to the Guangyun MC ge ift, a rhyme with¬ 
out -w-, and the latter ge 3c one with -w-, respectively. The Mandarin pronunciations wo (with - 
w-) and ge (without) contradicts this Guangyun classification. But the Yunjing rhyme table treats 
both ge !ft and ge 3c rhymes as having -w-. There are some discrepancies among Tang dynasty 
rhyme dictionaries regarding the treatment of these rhymes. Some Qieyun manuscripts do not 
distinguish between ffic and 3c (Li Xinlcui 1982 [2006]: 242). The pronunciation of these rhymes 
in modern dialects with respect to the presence and absence of the rounded medial is widely 
varied (ibid.). 
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pour (wine)’. We do not yet have a way to reconcile the difference between *1- and 
*t- in OC reconstruction, but we nevertheless have to accept the recurring contact 
as a fact. 157 If the variation in the initial as *1- and *t- are due to a dialect mixture, 
the meanings ‘libation’ and ‘toast’ are simply different shades of the same ety¬ 
mon’s meaning. 158 The MWD version in this textual position has M which in the 
received orthography stands for zhuo < MC draswk < *llrawl< ~ ddrawk ‘bathe’, 
perhaps another member of the same word family. This variation between the 
MWD and received version suggests another pair of EP {§, mi} for *Lawl< ~ 
*Tawk. This EP is repeated in the word for yue *lawk ‘jump’ in the following line 
from the Hexagram Qian fz) (Hex.1). 159 

MWD: h, E gScSIftif 

Received: ill JS ft DS) T; # 

Nine on the fourth. Some [of them] are jumping in the depth. There is no trouble. 


5.2.6 Etymological relations 


(30) Jit ' (str.14):: H yi ‘doubt’ 

The SHZY character for yi *qa? U ‘doubt’ has the phonophoric 'y} c (Lu 8). 
This graph is used by itself for yi *Ga? ‘perfective aspect final particle’. If the ele¬ 
ment PA <' (str.12) in ’yi is phonophoric, its functional value should be deduced 
as *Ka, which then points to OC *[g]a? for yi < MC yiX PA ‘take up to use, by 
means of. This reconstruction is supported by the following textual and graphic 
evidence. In the position corresponding to the word yi PA of R is the SHZY char¬ 
acter (the early Chinese script origin of both E and E), suggesting EP {PA, E 
/E} for the value *Ka?: 


157 The phonophoric series of (GSR #1119) and of B (GSR #1123) generally reflect *L- whereas 
the series of *0 (GSR #1120) contains such MC syllables as tsyak and tek which points to *T-. 

158 Matisoff s (2006) “Deltacism of laterals in Sino-Tibetan and elsewhere” discusses the phe¬ 
nomenon of alternation between lateral and dental or alveolar stop initials in Sino-Tibeto-Ber- 
man languages. 

159 This hexagram is lost in the SHZY. 
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7 • 

(31) (str.17):: JA 

SHZY: XftlE W 

Received: TT A -S: it 1-1,01] (BJ # 

There will be a punishment in the path so as to clear [things up]. What balme could there 
be? (Hex.17 Sui) 160 

The graph [E/E] itself has two other correspondences, once to qi *kha? A 
‘raise’ and once to si *s-ga? E ‘6 th of the 12 earthly branches’: 


(32) (str.41):: 

SHZY: fL H Itft EM 

Received: fL H fS A JE M 

Nine on the fourth. There is no fish in the bag. It will bring a disaster (Hex.44 Hou). 

5 

(33) (str.22):: E 

SHZY: HE h X «1 ¥') E 
Received: (50 1 l A JW Til E 

Nine on the first. There will be hardships. Benefit on the si (?) day (Hex.26 Da xu). 

Also, the graph is phonophoric in A ’ - (str.44) forgbi *kka? ‘change’ and |E 
(str.43) for si *s-ga? ‘offering’. When a (post-)velar initial *[g]- is thus estab¬ 
lished for E yi *[g]a? ‘completed, cease’ as a verb, ‘that’s that’ as a final particle, 
we may suppose that the latter is etymologically related to A yi *Ga?, ‘perfective 
aspect particle’ 


(34) fig 



(str.34) :: M gdu *kko-s ‘contract (a marriage)’ 


The SHZY character fnj is composed of {S A ‘person’, Ph 7 uj}, and the R M {S ;fc 
‘woman’, Ph #}. The SS {A, A} occurs frequently in the early script. The alter¬ 
nating phonophorics A| and A are EP for *I<o. Consider the following word in the 
Zhouyi: 


160 This is an interpretation by Gao Heng (1947 [1973]: 64-65). 
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(35) 



(str. 17 ):: Db gdu hexagram theme (Hex.44) 


The SHZY character '4l corresponds to the hexagram name gdu *kko-s Do, whose 
lexical meaning is unknown. This theme word occurs twice in the hexagram, but 
witout apparent semantic connection. 161 


SHZY: tfi ic % 111 ® iK 

Received: Vs it 5? it 

Gou. The woman is hiding (SHZY)/ stout (R). Do not take any action to take a wife. 

SHZY: _t ft <i7T ft :g tT Di' 

Received: Til Jt ft 

Nine on the top. Gou its horn. Distressed. No faults. 


Lu Deming in the Jingdian Shiwen notes that the guwen text of the Zhouyi, as is 
also noted in Zheng Xuan’s edition, renders the hexagram name as ill gdu *kko-s 
‘encounter’ juan 1/106). This is probably 

why, as Lu Deming notes, the Xu gua iT-ll: and Tuan gua WJ&- interpret this word 
as yu j§ ‘encounter’. We can thus establish EP {ft], #}. MWD has different forms, 
$J and Hi in the two positions for R “Dp”. The alternating signifies in these are not 
SS, which seems to suggest that this obscure word underwent re-interpretations 
there. 

The character I# ( jSffii) in W. Zhou bronze inscriptions stands for gdu M 
‘contract (a marriage)’ used in the phrase hun gdu M'M (i.e., MM) ‘marriage con¬ 
tract’ (Rong Geng 1985 [2005]: 97). Consider the meaning of these words in con¬ 
nection with gdu f{| ‘make a bridge or connection’. We can surmise that (If, M 
and il are variant forms for one and the same etymon gdu *kko-s, meaning ‘re¬ 
late, become related’. The varying signifies would have been initially added to fit 
the idiomatic objects this transitive verb typically takes. 

The obscure character Dp has S ftc and Ph /w. Lu Deming records an archaic 
variant /ft for the two characters IS and occurring in the Shijing, which are 
both well interpreted as ‘meet up’ (Gao Heng [1947] 1973:151). This suggests that 
Jh and W are also EP. The character Dp is probably a variant of M for gdu ‘mar¬ 
riage contract’. 


161 The form occurs once more in SHZY where it writes jii *kro T&J ‘fetter’ (str.40), which 
shows SS {it ‘treat’, ‘hand’}. 
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(36) iP '(str. 12 ) :: 9 heng ‘success’ 

The graph M in SHZY occurs regularly in the position for heng 9 ‘success’ in R 
as in the repeated divinatory idiom yuan heng Jc 9 “primary success”: 

SHZY: 4 tE» 

Received: H 7E 9 TP 9 k 1 11 ... 

The Gu-bug. Primary success. It is beneficial to ford a big river (Hex.18 Gu). 

SHZY: ® 7E#PTPJj< tr# 

Received: M tc ? TP Ti # 

The Sui (i.e., Following). Primary success. Favorable augury. There is no fault (Hex.17 Sui). 

Luo Zhenyu noted that #P in the early script developed into three distinct charac¬ 
ters in the modern script standing for the words, qing *k h raq Ppp ‘minister’, xiang 
*q h ar) 'M ‘village’ and xiang *q h aq? ® ‘feast’ (cited in Rong Geng 1985 [2005]: 
645; see also GSR #714). The word heng *qq h raq 9 ‘success’ on the other hand is 
known only from the Zhouyi as a divinatory idiom. The character 9 is graphically 
related to 9- for xiang *q h aq? ‘a type of sacrifice, delight in something’, both of 
which originate from a single early form IS ^ (H H). Given this, Gao Heng 
(1963: 87-88) suggests that the phrase yuan heng tv9 which contrasts with xiao 
heng A'9 (Hex.56 Lil ) should be interpreted as ‘primary xiang- sacrifice’ as op¬ 
posed to a minor (or secondary) one. Considering the close connection between 
divination and sacrificial rites, this suggestion seems quite plausible. The graph 
IS (str.17) occurs once in SHZY corresponding to R 9 where it is interpreted 
as xiang 9-. 


SHZY: ...31 m M S LU 

Received: ...EE EU Y EP S Lb 

The King performed the xiang-sacrifice at the Western Mountain (Hex.17 Sui). 

It seems that xiang *q h aq? ® ‘feast’ and xiang *q h aq? 9- ‘a type of sacrifice, de¬ 
light in something’ are one and the same etymon. The relation between these two 
is exactly parallel with the regular correspondence between )PP in SHZY and 9 in 
R. In sum these textual variants show EP {#P (> W), 9-9} writing the etymon 
*q h arj? ‘ feast, kind of sacrifice’. 
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(37) 



(str. 25 ) chu JK (variant of H) ‘stay, place’ 


ju K ‘residence’ 


The character f l was previously thought to be an archaic variant of ju Jgf ‘resi¬ 
dence’ because it frequently occurs in the textual position for ju Jgf ‘residence’. 
Pu Maozuo (2003: 159) for example, who notes their recurring alternations in 
other texts, refers to the Yupian which treats the Dr, and k, as variants. Duan Yucai 
suggested the same idea. 


SHZY: AlSglj E E E $ E jl[ 

Received:EE j#@ Hr E W E E E JlI 

Six on the fifth. Intervening in the route. It is an augury of staying. Auspicious. It is not 
permissible (i.e., advisable) to ford a big river (Hex.27 Yi). 162 


Zeng Xiantong (2005) proposes that IK is in fact a variant of chu lM ‘stay, place’, 
not of ju Er ‘residence’. Strong evidence for this comes from a Baoshan Chu man¬ 
uscript where there is a line in which IK and occur in sequence (49-51). Zeng 
also notes that the phonetic compatibility between IK/lM chu {chu) < tsyhoX {H) < 
*k h a?(-s) (palatalizing) and Hr ju < *k(r)a) would have been the motivation for 
the repeated rendering of 'iff (Jjt) as Kf in received texts. 

Xu Shen in the two separate entries for IK and '/If Q8), did not exactly treat 
them as variant forms, but rather as synonymous words: 

EmmXFJlFm)l\fa±ffL #§f SlT/SEEiraEJiDith (14a/715). 

E means chu 1C; ‘stop, stay, place’. The graph is composed of P and JL. A body (E) obtains 
a/'i-table (JL) and then stops. The Xiaojing has the line, “Zhong Ni (Confucius) resided 
(E)”: the word reside here is like saying reside in retirement (HE). 

It Hi. I a, (14a/716) 

® means zhi it ‘stop’. A foot (traveler) (^C) obtains a ;i-table ( JL) and then stops. This char¬ 
acter is sometimes written with the phonophoric r8. 


162 The character 1® in the received orthography stands for fu *p h at ‘invade, violate, provoke’ 
and hi *bat (or perhaps *N-p (h) at) ‘assist, intervene’. The form ffi. in SHZY is hard to explain ex¬ 
cept that the part tf) is similar to 3SJ, a variant graph for bi. However this does not necessarily 
suggest that % should be read as bi rather than fu; both of these reflect *pat, and probably be¬ 
long to the same word family. The Mawangdui “Zhouyi” has 1®, and the Fuyang “Zhouyi” has 
Jfj. Pu Maozuo (2003: 170) suggests to interpret IS as the negative fu following the Fuyang 
version. Shaughnessy (2014: 98-99) interprets "fc as “aid”, but in R as the negative fu. In my 
translation “intervening”, I intend to represent the fu/bi *pat word family which possibly under¬ 
lies both the SHZY and the received versions. 
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Xu Shen’s definitions are like a graphic “pun”, a definition made out of the two 
graphic components of each character, which is clearly an effort to make sense of 
the graphic composition that does not involve an identifiable phonophoric. 

It is worth noting that Dl { and (Qin Seal) are graphically similar. They 
seem to be duplicates derived from a single form by a mis-interpretation or re¬ 
interpretation of either one. The phonophoric ffi preserved in lM for chu suggests 
the OC syllable type *I<ra - Qra (Cf. Ft! hu *qq h ra ‘tiger’); the phonophoric in ju 
H has the Ph p-f * I<(r)a. It is probable that chu and ju which often alternate as 
synonyms in textual variation, are eventually related in a word family. 



(str. 50 ) jian faj ‘valley’ 


T* (variant of ifO an ‘bank (of a river)’ 


The SHZY editor regards tfril a semantic compound ( huiyi itM) which is composed 
of 7k ‘water’ and two of ‘mound’ on either side to decipher it as jian ?[S] ‘valley’ 
(p. 204). The context of the Zhouyi clearly indicates that this word is an orographic 
term. 


SHZY: jj] 7k fit 1? T fca ... 

Received: jj] 7n !tl (fi T 1 T" •••• 

Six on the first. The wild goose approaches the stream-valley (?). 

SHZY: 7k H |I If! ... 

Received: 7\ H itl Si 5P St... 

Six on the second. The wild goose approaches the slope. 

SHZY: AS fcf T® ~ 

Received: tl E ftl St E ... 

Nine on the third. The wild goose approaches the high ground. 


I suspect that this graph 8ifl is a mutation from a compound that has the same un¬ 
derlying structure as fsfj {S zK ‘water’ + Ph fH] *I<an}. Compare the Chu character 
Ivl ' (Yu-3, 29) iorjian *kkran hH] (variant of Ph)) ‘between’. This is a variant of RJ, 
in which the J1 ‘moon’ is replaced by a semantically and graphically related 9 
‘evening’. In the graphic position of ~ M ~ 0 is filled in by the signific 7k 
‘water’, while the P') part is replaced by the graphically similar (|3) ‘mound’. 
The semantic value of the latter component might have also contributed the 
change. The editor also quotes the Jingdian Shiwen noting that the character M in 
the line “we make merry in the valley” (Mao 56) of the Shijing is ren¬ 

dered T* in the Hanshi I# version. 
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Li Ling (2006: 64) suggests to decipher both the SHZY and R characters as an 
& ‘bank (of a river)’ based on the graph p in the received version. The words jian 
*kkran-s il'i] ‘valley’ and an *i)qan-s rr ‘bank (of a river)’ both seem to be related 
to jian *kkran PD with the root meaning ‘interstice’: bank is deposits of earth par¬ 
allel on the sides of the river and valley is narrow stream of water between moun¬ 
tains or cliffs. This etymological relation involves *rj- ~ *k-, homorganic nasal 
and stop alternation. Note also that the phonophoric d" of an & has velar stop 
connection: d“ gan *kkan ‘shield’. The character PI] has another reading, xian 
*ggran (or *N-kkran) ‘barricade (noun), bar (verb)’, which is an ‘obstacle that 
lies between things’. In sum EP {d\ PU ~|nj} are used for the etymon ‘interstice’. 


5 % 

3F 


(39) H 


(str.37):: 
"m bei ‘the back’ 


I fu ‘carry one the back’, ‘liable’, and 


n 


(str.48) : 


The SHZY character n (str.37) for fu *ba? M ‘carry one the back’, ‘liable’ has 
the phonophoric ff (A + d'). (Cf. d' • (str.4) for bu *pal< ‘not’). The bare phono¬ 

phoric ' , without the signific H ‘cowrie shell, material value’ on the other 
hand corresponds to the word bei *ppak-s if ‘the back’ of R in another line, 
which has the phonophoric -IP (Cf. bei *ppak ‘north’). 


SHZY: H 7T IT T I 7T M -. 

Received: fi KIf 7 FIS# ... 

Gen its back. One will not obtain its body...(Hex. 52 Gen) 

SHZY: ... 7 T ±... 

Received: gi... 

[Six on the first, Gen (R)[ its foot... 

SHZY: kl Sir If ... 

Received: 7\ 2 l H S ff... 

Six on the fifth. Gen its jaw... 

These textual and graphic correspondences show EP {d'/ff, It} which stands for 
the etymon *pa? - *pak ‘the back’, and its cognate *ba? (*N-pa?) ‘carry on the 
back’. Perhaps the word At bei *ppal< ‘north’ also belongs to this word family, 
which suggests that ‘north’ means ‘the back side’. The signific M was probably 
motivated by the meaning of/u ‘carry one the back’. 
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, fax 4 ^** 


(40)W(3i) 


(str.8):: &t> s/iudi ‘lead (as a commander)’ 


The form ill is a predecessor of H which in the Yupian is identified as a guwen 
variant of shuai lii|] ‘lead’. A guwen form precisely like in the Song dynasty work 

Guwen Sisheng yun is interpreted as shuai A ‘lead’ (Pu Maozuo 2003: 147). As 
Karlgren noted (GSR #498 and #499), the characters f)r[i and 4b though graph¬ 
ically unrelated, stand for the same word shuai ‘lead’. From our viewpoint, these 
are EP for the etymon *s-rwat ~ *rwat ‘lead’: the character 4’- is associated with 
two words, shuai < srjwijH < *s-rwat-s ‘lead’ and lu < Ijwit < *rwat ‘rule, regula¬ 
tion’. As the *s- prefix and *-s suffix indicate, ‘to lead’ is a transitive or causative 
derivative of ‘rule’ (noun) with an ‘outer-directed’ meaning. 163 The word lu *rwat 
4'- in turn is identified with lu < Ijwit < *rwat ‘regulations’. This gives the hi < 
pjit jjl ‘brush’ the OC *p-rwat and yii < ywit ^ ‘brush’ the OC *b-rwat, or *N-p- 
rwat. The Erya ft ft (“Shiqi fpfil” chapter) entry for if reads: “bu-lii 

(OC *pak-rwat) refers to ‘brush”, and Guo Pu’s commentary to this line is: A 
“People of the Shu region (i.e., the present Sichuan province) pro¬ 
nounce ‘brush’ as bu-lii”. 



(41) (str.i) M :: M meng ~ mang ‘muddled’, ‘maculated’ 

The hexagram theme word, meng *mmoq M, which is generally interpreted as 
‘unwise’ is written )4 in SHZY. The character M in the received literature stands 
for mang *mmroq ‘maculated’. Three of the six lines where the theme word Meng 
M ~M occurs survive in SHZY: 

Received: m H 4:K • 

It is not that we pursue the Meng of the youth. The Meng of the youth pursues us. 

Received: ID 7k. ?i W. ■ III ffl M A ... 

Six on the first. Put forth the Meng. It is advisable to punish the people. 

Received: % H . 13, SI A . #3 M o' ... 

Nine on the second. Wrap the Meng. Auspicious. Take in a woman. Auspicious. 


163 These reconstructions are equivalent to Karlgren’s *sliwat and *liwat (GSR #498). 
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Received: aI. 15 it • flf • 

SHZY: AE. 5 H. MS. 

Six on the fourth. Restrain the Meng. Distress. 

Received: M\ 3 l . m. H ef • 

SHZY: 7k I. ft g. 

Six on the fifth. The Meng of the youth. Auspicious. 

Received: _h Ml. Up SI. T- Til 5S ... 

SHZY: ± *,.«£. ^ ^ Ml tS ... 

Nine on the top. Strike the Meng. It is not beneficial to launch an attack... 

The context itself does not reveal the lexical meaning of Meng; the words collo¬ 
cated with it, ‘youth’, ‘put forth’, ‘restrain’ and ‘strike’ have no apparent semantic 
or logical relation to one another. The syntactic function of the phrase with Meng 
fluctuates between the object of a verb and a verb phrase. Multiple interpreta¬ 
tions, perhaps intended, are inevitable in such semantic and syntactic environ¬ 
ments. 

Xu Shen defines the form fffi as “hairy dog” (M, 10a/473) in an 

attempt to explain the graphic component quan it ‘dog’ in the character. The 
character SI occurs once in the Shijing, interpreted as ‘maculated’ in the Mao 
Commentary and Zheng Xuan’s sub-commentary: MU “Mixed-colored 
shields are luxuriously decorated” (Mao 128). 164 This repeated alternation of the 
characters M and M suggests that mang *mmror) jls and meng *mmorj M. belong 
to the same word family. With the SHZY and R pointing to the same etymon, the 
interpretation in the line of ‘unwise’ can be affirmed, although we cannot deter¬ 
mine which word, mang or meng is intended in either version. 


(str.il) ngSc wei ‘awe-inspring (demeanor)’ 

Xu Shen records ;S> (fij'O as a Zhouwen variant of Ms wei *G w aj? (or perhaps *N- 
q w aj?) which he defines as ‘right’ (Ms, teIII) (CWZ: 94). Xu Shen may have been 
affected by the component H in giving this definition. The character for wei 
*G w aj? ‘great’ seems to be just another variant of the latter. 

SHZY: jfc'I I. #0 § 

Received:7k 31 JS ^ o' 



164 Shisanjing Zhushu, “Maoshi zhengyi”, vol.l, 370. 
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His punishment was [executed] brightly and in an awe-inspiring manner. 165 Auspicious. 
(Hex.14 Dayou) 

The OC phonetic forms of wei *qwaj and wei *Gwaj? H ~ |f, are quite similar, 
and so are their meanings, ‘awe-inspiring demeanor’ or ‘grandeur’. These words 
may belong to the same word family. 


(43) H (str.7):: ft yu ‘cart (load)’ 

The SHZY and R character forms for yu < yo < *[g](r)a ‘cart (load)’ share the 
phonophoric # *K(r)a (Cf. ft ju < kjoX < *k(r)a? ‘lift’) while having the synony¬ 
mous signifies it ‘step, move’ and ft ‘cart’ respectively. The latter fuctions as a 
phonophoric as well: $ che < tsyhx < *kha (palatalizing) and ju < kjo < *k(r)a 
‘chariot’. The SHZY ft is in fact a simplified variant of ft yu < yoX < *g[r]a ‘com¬ 
bine’, composed of {Ph -ft + Ph ft}, in which ft yd *qi)(r)a ‘fang’ is reduced to a 
single vertical line (See CWZ: 161). In the Guodian manuscripts, the form ft is 
most common, but there is an occasional variant ft (LZ-A 20) in which ft is 
preserved intact while the other parts are drastically simplified (CWZ: 163). 166 


(44) H 



(str.51) :: 


yu ‘praise, fame’ 


The word yu < yoH < *[g](r)a?-s ‘praise, fame’, which is also written with the Ph 
ft (> ft) in both SHZY and R corresponds to MWD |! which stands for ju *k(r)a? 
‘raise, recommend’ in the received orthography. The graph Jp is composed of {S 
ft ‘hand’ + Ph ft + Ph ft}. 


MWD: 

Received: 7\ 3l ft ¥ ft II # ft 
SHZY: ASfftXtfUft 

Six on the fifth. Merit comes. There are celebration and fame. Auspicious. (Hex.55 Feng ) 


165 The interpretation follows Gao Heng (1947 [1973]: 55). 

166 A similar case of graphic simplification is xue *ggrawk ft ‘learn’. The phonophoric is 

reduced to a vertical line in (LZ-B 3). Chu manuscripts have ft (Yu-1,43), structurally similar 
to ft, writing the latter’s cognate words jiao *kkraw lit ‘teach’ (Cf. 5 SfHIS) and 

xiao *ggrawk-s tx ‘school’. The form j (4 1 |i(3E}pFr), which is identical with the Seal form for 
xue ‘learn’ stands for jiao ‘teach’ in the Zhongshan inscription (Zhang Shouzhong 1981: 75). 
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These two seem to be etymologically related, the former a noun derived from the 
latter by the *-s suffix. 167 Then the *[g]- of yu may be revised to *N-[k]-. The textual 
variation lj§ :: # :: pi thus manifests variant forms of a single character in the 
early script that are associated with the two cognate words ju and yu. We dis¬ 
cussed the synonymous signifies tJ ‘language’ and ‘mind’ earlier; the -P 
‘hand’ in was probably introduced for the concrete meaning ‘lift’ of ju. For this 
hexagram line, the interpretation with the noun yu is preferred to the verb/u. The 
variant in the Mawangdui version should not be interpreted as ju simply because 
the same graph functions so in the received standard orthography. 


(45) 


(str.35 )jie IT ‘reveal or bring up others’ faults’ v.jian H ‘pull up, lift’ 


In SHZY the hexagram theme jian MC kjot < *kat H (Hex.39) is written as ff, 
which stands for;7e MC kjenX < *kran in the received Qin standard orthography. 168 
As Karlgren suggested (1956:17), these two words are related given the occasional 
contact between the homorganic nasal and dental stops *-t and *-n. 169 Consider 
also the *-n ~ *-t interchange in the characters for this textual variation: the form 
ff (SHZY) for jie has the phonophoric p which generally represents the syllable 
type *I<an (ending in *-n), but the Mandarin pronunciation jie points to coda -t 
rather than -n as its immediate predecessor, which then regularly goes back to OC 
*-t; the form H (R) for Mandarin jian suggests -n which then usually reflects *-n; 
however, the Guangyun MC is kjot, ending in -t, which is reconstructed OC *kat. 

For the semantic relation, jie ‘bring up (others’ faults)’, may be considered as 
a figurative sense of jian ‘pull up’. The following Zhouyi lines make better sense 
if read with their etymological relation in mind. 


167 Karlgren in the GSR has two separate phonetic series for (#75) and (£( (#89) treating the 
former as a velar series and and the latter a dental series. We now see them together as a single, 
velar series. 

168 MWD has Uf with St ‘run’, an apparent SS of S ‘foot’ in R Jjj . 

169 Karlgren cites two pronunciations for IF: kan < kan < *kkan ‘knock against, attack’:: same 
character/ie < kjot < *kat ‘to accuse’. See Matisoff (2003:516-526) on variation between final stops 
and nasals of the same place of articulation in Tibeto-Burman, between Chinese and TB (hence 
variation in Sino-Tibeto-Burman), and within Chinese. Matisoff considers this “the most im¬ 
portant variational pattern in TB/Sino-Tibetan word families” (p.516). 
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SHZY: MM IF $ S 

Received: 7\ Q: iS # 

Six on the first. Finding faults is gone and praising merits has come. 

In this line jian H/ jie ff ‘bring up, pull up’ contrasts with yu *[g](r)a?-s # 
‘praise, recommend’, which is related to ju *k(r)a? ?ti ‘lift, recommend’. We now 
understand that jian H and yu # are both ‘lifting’, but their meanings contrast 
by the positive and negative connotations respectively. 


(46) 


(S) 



(str. 22 ) 


St jian ‘be in difficult situation’ 


The received character IS is composed of two equivalent phonophorics, £ and 
S representing the syllable type *I<ar. (Cf. qin *gar £ ‘clay’, gen *kkar-s If ‘hex¬ 
agram). The corresponding SHZY J§ (£) has only one of the two. These EP alter¬ 
nate in another word occurring in the Zhouyi: 170 


(47) 



(str.48) :: PS xian ‘obstacle’ 171 


Note the semantic relation between jian *kkrar IS ‘be in a difficult situation’ and 
xian *ggrar? (*N-kkrar?) PS ‘obstacle, limit’. Based on the alternation of the EP 
{It, M} and the semantic relation observed in these two words, we can identify a 
word family with the root meaning obstreperous whose members include words 
in both the £ and JS series. See first some examples from the JS series (GSR #416) 
with Karlgren’s own definitions. 


hen *ggar? (*N-kkar?) IS var. fll ‘disobedient,...oppose, quarrelsome...’ 
hen *ggar?-s (*N-kkar?-s) 'IS ‘hate, displeased’ 
ken *kkhar? H ‘cleave, split, damage’ 


In the light of the etymological connection, we can see hen ‘hate’ is a mode of 
‘opposing’ and ‘being difficult’. Words in the II (S) phonetic series more or less 


170 Karlgren interprets this word gen *kkar-s 11 in the Zhouyi “refractory, obstinate, resist” be¬ 
cause of its assumed graphic and etymological relation with other words in the same phonetic 
series. 

171 The word written by this character in this Zhouyi context is commonly suspected to mean 
‘waist’. There is no assumed phonetic loan relation. 
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all surround the meaning ‘distressed, difficulty’. Besides the representative jian 
H ‘distressed’, GSR #480 has the following words. 

jin (< jin) *gar?-s (*N-k 0 r?-s) (S ‘barely’ 
jin *k 0 r? fi ‘cautious, attentive, careful’ 
qln *gar (*N-kar) 'IS ‘sad, sincere’ 

The Yupian defines this word as ‘agonized, worried’ (CWZ: 629). 
qin *g 0 r Wl ‘toil, diligent’ 

The “cautiousness” and “sincerity” are perhaps emotional reactions or attitudes 
from being in a difficult situation. 


5.2.7 Phonologically motivated lexical variation 

(48) I n (str.17) :: 1*1 xiong ‘disastrous’ 

The SHZY character [2<J (y‘. (str.26) regularly corresponds to the xiong |X| ‘disas¬ 
trous’ of R, except for one place where the character I occurs instead. 

SHZY: ft E lit X S M X ... 

Received: ill l§8 If 3! M [X| ... 

Nine on the fourth. As for the Sui, (‘following’), one will gain [something]. Ascertained dis¬ 
astrous (Hex.17 Sui). 

The OC for the word gong *kkorj ‘craftsmanship’, which the character X regu¬ 
larly stands for in the W.S. script, is phonologically compatible with xiong *q h oq 
|*|. The question is which word the SHZY character X is intended for. The word 
gong ‘craftsmanship’ immediately following zhen Jt ‘divine, ascertain’ does not 
fit in the patterns of how this divinatory term is used in the Zhouyi. The term zhen 
is typically followed by a word prognosticating auspiciousness or inauspicious¬ 
ness of various degrees: zhen ji ‘ascertained auspicius’, zhen lin A M ‘~ dis¬ 
tressful’, zhen li MM ‘~ dangerous’ and zhen xiong M |X| ‘~ disastrous’. Distinctive 
from these generic words, there is a word ‘illness,’ viz., zhenji M.M ‘ascertained 
to be ill’ (Hex.16 Yu) occurring in the same syntactic position. Following the syn¬ 
tactic and semantic pattern shown in these examples, the word ji ‘illness’ is cor¬ 
rectly interpreted as a specialized term appropriate to the line registering an in¬ 
auspicious divination. Between zhen and a word of (in)auspiciousness, a word 
for the subject of divination can be present: zhen zhangren ji jXA ArV ‘ascertain¬ 
ing in regard to the able-bodied man, auspicious’ (Hex.7 Shi), zhen fiiren ji fuzi 
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xiong jXmAXXXW ‘ascertaining in regard to the wife, auspicious, but in re¬ 
gard to the husband, disastrous’ (Hex.32 Heng). 

If the SHZY phrase “iAX” is intended to mean “ascertained craftsmanship 
(or accomplishment),” although it appears to make sense in isolation, it would 
be out of place with that meaning in the language of the Zhouyi, and therefore it 
is unlikely to be the wording in the original Zhouyi. The alternation between these 
two characters or phonophorics X and |X| is unknown from other excavated 
manuscripts or received early texts, so it does not seem that the former is a legit¬ 
imate alternative character for the word xiong ‘disastrous’. Thus the SHZY variant 
X is most likely an error that has arisen through the phonetic similarity between 
the two words involved. 



6 Conclusions 


6.1 The last phase of the early Chinese writing system 

The graphic variations that are referred to as phonetic loan characters or ‘phono- 
logically related textual variants’ in early excavated manuscripts can be ac¬ 
counted for by systematic structural variability of character forms in the early 
Chinese writing system. In the process of inventing a compound character for a 
given word, alternative choices were available from sets of graphs that denote 
meanings of the same semantic category and from ones that stand for words of 
the same syllable type for use as semantic or phonetic components in any new 
character. These non-unique options for choosing graphic components for one 
and the same word are reflected in the early writing system as systematic alter¬ 
nations of signific and phonophoric elements of the same functional value, viz., 
what we have termed synonymous signifies and equivalent phonophorics. 

In any orthographic system of a given historical phase of the early script, 
character forms inherited from an earlier period co-exist with contemporaneously 
generated forms. The proportion of the latter, i.e., the contemporaneous stock to 
the former, the received stock, would decrease over time beginning from the time 
of the invention of the writing system itself, so that there is general historical con¬ 
tinuity in character forms and usages. Once a sufficient number of characters rep¬ 
resenting common spoken words have been created and accumulated, ortho¬ 
graphic change over time, if at all, takes place in the form of occasional 
replacement of old forms with new ones, and not of, say, a large scale, periodical 
restructuring and reforming of the entire writing system. The replacement of one 
graph by another has various motivations such as language change, in particular 
non-parallel phonological developments, and historical evolution of script style, 
such as graphic simplification and structural regularization (e.g., a tendency to¬ 
wards using common graphic elements rather than non-recurring, pictographic 
elements and inclination for using signific-phonophoric compounds.) Thus from 
a certain historical time onwards, the script of one period is a ‘received writing 
system’ in relation to its immediate predecessor, which includes only an insignif¬ 
icant portion of newly created characters. The writing system of the present time, 
for example, is virtually the same as that of the Han period (206 BCE-CE 220). 


I ( cc ) i ia.i-a.M © 2016 Haeree Park, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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6.2 Regionalism in a single script system 

The W.S. script is as closely related to the Western Zhou script, which is known 
to us mainly by ritual bronze inscriptions, as the modern standard script is related 
to the Han clerical script. The W.S. script inherited the character forms from the 
Western Zhou period in their full structural versatility, varying with one another 
by the alternation of synonymous signifies and equivalent phonophorics. The 
W.S. script as a different phase of the early script from the Western Zhou script 
distinguishes itself from the latter, among other features, by a great increase of 
signific-phonophoric compound characters. In turning characters that were pre¬ 
viously single-component graphs into compound forms, the received equivalent 
phonophorics, or to be precise, non-unique rebus usages of single-component 
characters, are paired up with various alternative signifies pre-existing in the sys¬ 
tem as synonymous signifies. 

This trend of structural change, viz., signific-phonophoric compounding, 
caused significant increase in variant forms for writing the same words within a 
region and across regions during the W.S. period. Regional variations in charac¬ 
ter structures in the W.S. script thus have two main causes, (i) different regional 
distribution of pre-existing variant forms and (ii) different regional selections 
(and conventionalization) of signific components for newly created compound 
characters. Among compounds of the W.S. script origin, forms with new phono¬ 
phorics are relatively rare compared to those with added signifies. Apart from dif¬ 
ferences in componential structure, regionalism in the W.S. script is also ex¬ 
pressed in the use of ‘decorative strokes’, the apparently non-functional, optional 
strokes added to the primary strokes in certain graphic environments, as well as 
in the physical shape of the same shared graphic elements. For instance, regional 
scripts may vary in the shapes of decorative strokes or in the frequency of their 
use. 

Despite all these various expressions of regionalism, the regional scripts of 
the W.S. period constituted a single script system in all stylistic and orthographic 
respects. The use of the ‘decorative strokes’ itself and the general increase of com¬ 
pound forms are characteristic of the writings of the W.S. period. Furthermore, 
the regional scripts share the same character forms evolved from their Western 
Zhou predecessors by adding or deleting specific lines or parts of graphic ele¬ 
ments. They share compound forms with the same added phonophoric elements 
which can hardly be regarded as coincidental since the phonophoric addition it¬ 
self is relatively rare. We called forms shared by at least two distinct regional 
scripts, with or without significant changes from the Western Zhou forms, com¬ 
mon W.S. character forms (CF). Whenever a CF has a tangible change from its 
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Western Zhou predecessor, any given region-specific form is explained as a deri¬ 
vation from its CF counterpart, and not directly from the Western Zhou forms, and 
this clearly demonstrates that the various regional scripts did not exist as ‘script 
systems’ per se independent from the W.S. script itself. 

We also noted that the calligraphic evolution into the W.S. script can be gen¬ 
erally characterized as tendency towards gravity and symmetry. The deletion or 
simplification of a graphic element in a character tends to occur in the upper part 
of the character while the addition of obligatory or decorative strokes tends to 
occur in the lower half. Also, calligraphic and structural changes were made in 
such a way that both the left and right side in a character have graphic substance. 
The tendency towards compound forms may be viewed as a change towards 
structural symmetry. 


6.3 The Old Chinese phonology and the early Chinese 
orthography 

The orthography, defined as the collective entity of componential structures of 
characters and their word associations, of each regional script thus represents 
part of the orthographic meta-system, as we may call it, presumably established 
well before the W.S. period. This orthographic system reveals a single phonolog¬ 
ical period as an internally consistent phonological system while containing ele¬ 
ments of dialects which are akin to the latter. The former, viz., the mainstream 
phonology is none other than the Old Chinese, which is consistent with the pho¬ 
nology of the Shijing or the Book of Odes. The dialect phenomena in the ortho¬ 
graphic system are reflected as irregular graphic contact among distinct phone¬ 
mic categories in the mainstream phonological system. 

We do not have sufficient empirical evidence to pin down the precise date of 
this meta-system and its underlying phonological system(s). Nevertheless, based 
on the fact that the refined ritual bronze inscription texts circulated across re¬ 
gions already during the Western Zhou period and on the complexity and sophis¬ 
tication of the Western Zhou culture and society, we may suppose that an elabo¬ 
rate orthographic system was basically completed no later than the late Western 
Zhou period (ca. the ninth to eighth centuries BCE). This was also the time when 
Scribe Zhou compiled his Shi Zhou pian, the earliest known character dictionary 
which served as a model for the Cang Jie pian of the Qin dynasty. The Chinese 
writing system at this stage should cover a sizable stock of learned words of the 
early Chinese intelligentsia. 
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The reason why textual variants in different versions of the same early texts 
appear as phonetic loan characters is because the character forms and usages 
derive from the same early orthographic meta-system with the same mainstream 
phonology and the same dialect mixtures underlying it. The dialect mixtures may 
have comprised dialect loanwords in the early Chinese lingua franca yayan. With 
regional variants differing from one another by equivalent phonophorics and 
synonymous signifies based on the same phonological system of an earlier pe¬ 
riod, if a character from one region is ‘read’ as its structurally coincident charac¬ 
ter from another region, it will often appear as if the former represents a different 
word that is phonologically related to the latter. The variability in componential 
structure which culminated during the W.S. period became drastically reduced 
during the Qin and early Han periods, eventually to become like the received 
standard orthography. The frequent occurrences of so-called tongjia characters 
in early Han manuscripts are remnants of graphic variation from the W.S. period. 
The rare cases of tongjia characters in the received early literature are also of the 
same kind. 

6.4 Further implications 

Finally, it may be of some use to recapitulate the findings of our study in terms of 
their implications on phonological and textual studies. 

The overall phonological system reflected in the written forms in Chu manu¬ 
scripts from the W.S. period is that of Old Chinese. An argument that a character 
form with a phonophoric distinct from its received counterpart represents the 
contemporaneous or local dialect of the place where the manuscript was pro¬ 
duced has to first clarify that the alternating graphs are not equivalent phono¬ 
phorics originating from an earlier period. Indications of historically early equiv¬ 
alent phonophrics are (i) attestation of the same graphic alternations in early 
bronze inscriptions, (ii) their recurrence in characters for different words and cog¬ 
nate words in a word family found in either excavated or transmitted sour¬ 
ces, and somewhat indecisively (iii) the same phonological patterns of alterna¬ 
tion in all the available sources of early texts. The equivalent phonophorics found 
in manuscript characters can be used to improve our reconstructions of individ¬ 
ual OC words and to illuminate etymological relations. 

In reading a manuscript with its received counterpart, we would compare the 
matching characters component by component to see if the graphic alternation 
fits the patterns of already known sets of synonymous signifies and equivalent 
phonophorics. This way we will not have to depend solely on the received char¬ 
acters to interpret the early character forms. We can now, for instance, seriously 
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examine the signific elements in manuscript forms for text interpretation and not 
dismiss them as free variants. Further, knowing that the users of the early Chinese 
script did not actually have the practice of randomly selecting (near-)homopho- 
nous characters, we are no longer justified in claiming candidates for the “proper 
forms” that early characters might be “loaned for.” Instead, we will try to obtain 
recurring pairs of phonophoric alternations for future reference. 

Likewise, occurrences of characters with different phonophoric components 
in early texts do not in themselves suggest that the texts were reinterpreted or 
misinterpreted in the course of transmission. We need to consider the existence 
of duplicate selections of phonophoric elements at the time when the ortho¬ 
graphic system was still under development. In a logographic writing system in 
which the representation of pronunciation is based on the rebus principle, it is 
natural that more than one graph is frequently selected for the same word. To 
give an analogy, in the fanqie spellings found in the Middle Chinese rhyme dic¬ 
tionary Qieyun (CE 601) there are nine different characters all used to represent 
the same initial sound k-, when only one would have been “necessary”. But at the 
same time, alternative phonophorics ought to be kept to a reasonably small num¬ 
ber so that the written communication can be worked out. It appears thus far that 
equivalent phonophorics for one word hardly go over three in number. If this is 
indeed the case, we have a good deal of hope for grasping the full picture of 
graphic variation in the early script. 
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1. This lexicon lists all words occurring in the Shanghai “Zhouyi” manuscript in 
Pinyin alphabetical order. 2. For words occuring two times or more in the manu¬ 
script, the lexicon enters one representative graph per each graphically and/or 
structurally distinctive character-type. 3. The definitions include both the mean¬ 
ings in the Zhouyi and those in Classical Chinese in general. 4. Undeciphered 
Shanghai “Zhouyi” characters or those for etymologically obscure words (e.g., 
phonograms) are indicated as simply “corresponding to” certain characters in the 
received version. 


001 



an < ?an < *qqan 


©‘stable’, ‘secure’, © ‘where’, ‘what’, ‘how’ 


str.5 


002 



ban <psen < *ppran ‘distribute’, ‘scattered’ 


str.22 


003 


m 


Wl ban < baenX < *bbran? < *bbrar? ‘slope’ 

str.50 

SS {# (P ) ‘mound’, ± ‘ground’} 


This word is probably related to K bei < pje < *paj < *par ‘river bank, slope, slant¬ 
ing’ (as glossed in GSR #25); note the graphic similarity between Jx (in item 003) 
and lie (in 007). These may have the same graphic origin. 

R has 31 pan < bwan < *bba[n/r] ‘big flat rock’ ( Zhouyi ) 


? ■ rP' a± 

004 [bt] f|! bang < pxng < *pproq ‘state’ 

str.8 str.13 


I ( cc ) i ia.i-a.M © 2016 Haeree Park, published by De Gruyter. 
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005 


str.24 str.35 


it bei < pole < *ppak ‘north’ 


MWD has it andR Jx. The characters it and fr (f- - •) are graphically similar. 


006 



str.10 



[Hi] bt bi (bi) < pjijX < *pij?(-s) 

‘compare’, ‘side by side’ ‘obey’; (‘dense’ ‘crowded’) 


007 



[/i] bi<pjeX < *paj? < (*par?) ‘that’, ‘those’, ‘others’ 


str.56 

See 003 above for the explanation of *-r. 




008 [?fe] K bi < bjiejH (chongniu IV) < *bet-s ‘wear out’, ‘worn out’ 

str.44 

SS ‘clothes’, jit ‘handle’} 


009 


[ft] biao < pjewX < *praw? ‘outergarment’, ‘express’ 


str.6 

The clerical form it developed from the Qin Seal form (8a/390) with S it and 
Ph ds (cf. ds mao < *mmaw ‘body hair’). The Chu form has Ph H pao < *bbraw 
‘a kind of deer’, hence EP {ds, I® (-Iff)} 

R has M chi < trhiX < *t h re? ‘loosen’, ‘steal (clothes)’ 


010 




str.40 


[ *§ ] % bin < pjin (chongniu IV) < *pin ‘guest’, ‘expel’ 


Oil 



[ii] M bing < bengX < *bbaq? ‘together’, ‘simultaneously’ 


str.45 
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012 


^ ?r 


7F M < pjut [irregular coda] < *pak ‘not’ 


str.l str.l str.4 


$ 


013 [ 'iJ ] i# Shuowen ‘increase, augment’, possibly a variant of |if[ fu < bjuH 

str.5i < *bo-s ‘augment’ via SS {_L, #} 

R has Sp bu < buwX < *bba? (< *bbo?) ‘thatch’ 


014 



cai < tshojH < *tts h a-s 


‘vegetable’, ‘greens’ 


str.21 


015 



corresponding to R lit cang ( zang ) < dzang ( H ) < *ddzaq(-s) 
‘store’, ‘hide’; (‘storehouse’, ‘bury’, ‘intestine’) 


This graph may be a simplified form of M, the Chu regional variant to M or i)K. 




016 [m] M cang < dzang {H) < * ddzaq(-s) ‘store (grain)’;‘storage place’ 

str.40 ‘bury’ 

R has Hi zhuang < tsrjangH < *tsraq-s ‘strong young man’, ‘able-bodied’ 

This same correspondence occurs three times (str. 38, 40 and 54). 


017 



[|||] Shuowen ‘solid’ (“Hf til”) corresponding to R fjj ce < tsrhik 


str.45 < *ts h rak ‘pained’, ‘sad’ 

The character ^ seems to be a variant of 'M sai (< se) < sok < *ssal< ‘blocked’, 
‘filled in’; also read sai < sojH < *ssak-s ‘border’, ‘frontier’. This word might have 
also had a meaning that has to do with emotion. The MWD version has M in this 
textual position. 
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str.8 


chang < drjang <*drag (*N-traij) ‘long’,‘strong point’ 
zhang < trjangX < *traq? ‘senior’, ‘grow’ 


019 



che < tsyhse < *k h a (palatalizing) and ju < kjo < *k(r)a ‘chariot’ 


str.22 




020 ' HR 1 II 1 chen < dzyin < *gin (palatalizing) 

str.30 str.35 ‘servant’, ‘captive’; ‘vassal’ (literally or as a humble self¬ 
reference) 



021 cheng < dzyeng < *derj ‘accomplish’, ‘complete’ 

str.5 

The dot in this character appears to be phonophoric, T 41 ding < *tteq ‘fourth 
of the tiangan Heavenly Stems’. 


022 


* 3 ? 


[zB] /fc cheng < dzying < *darj ‘assist’ 


str.8 str.28 


M 


023 [i§E] 41 cheng (sheng) < dying(H) [irregular initial] < *laq(-s) ‘ride’, 

str.37 ‘chariot’ 


024 



[£] M chi ( zhi ) < drjij ( H ) < *lrij(-s) 


‘tardy’; (‘wait’) 


str.14 
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025 


b 


str.2 str.55 


til chu < tsyhwit < *k h ut (palatalizing) ‘exit’, ‘emerge’ 


026 



chu < tsrhjo < *tts h ra ‘beginning’, ‘formerly’ 


str.2 


Jfei h 


027 ' [ft] M chu (chu) < tsyhoX (H) < *k h a? (-s) 

str.16 str.25 str.26 (palatalizing) rest, reside; (residence) 

alternates with R ju If ‘reside’ (regular) and R t/l/t ‘plant name’; ‘//-table’ (just 
once, str.54) 



028 


[ i■:] chu < thrjuw < *t h ruk-s ‘livestock’, ‘domestic animal’ 
str .20 str .22 xu < xjuwk [irregular initial] < *t h ul< ‘rear’, ‘nourish’ 
SS {EH ‘field’, zh ‘earth’} EP {**, S} 


Note the phonophoric © zhu < trjuwk < *trul< ‘bamboo’ ® du< tuwk < *ttul<? 
‘thick’, ‘generous’ (®). Perhaps the character ft is a variant form of It with an 
added phonophoric and a synonymous signific 1: ‘earth’ as an alternative to 
the B ‘field’. 


029 


{ 1 111 ' 


'' 1)1 


str.2 str.25 str.25 


I chuan < tsyhwen < *[k/q] hw an (palatalizing) 
‘stream’, ‘river’ 



str.6 


© zhao < trjew < *traw ‘morning’ 

© chao < drjaw < *draw (*N-traw) ‘morning audience at court’ 
© chao < drjaw < *draw (*N-traw) ‘morning tide’, ‘current’ 
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031 r lit d < tshjeX < *ts h e? ‘this’, ‘these’ 
str.53 

R has Kir st < sje < *se ‘split’; ‘this’ ‘these’ ‘thus’ 


032 




I A>] )k ci < tshijH < *ts h ij-s 


str.7 str.53 str.53 


‘sequence’ ‘second’; 
‘military camp’ 


033 



str.5 str.7 


ct (< si) < sjeH < *slek-s ‘grant’ 



str.5 


cdng < dzjowng (H) < *dzoq(-s) ‘follow’, ‘comply’; 

(‘accompany’, ‘accomplice’) 



035 [ : Y ;!I ] corresponding to If’ cui < dzjwijH < *dzat-s 


str.42 


‘flock’, ‘crowd’, 
‘bunch’ 


036 






j\da< dajH < *ddat-s ‘large’, ‘great’ 


str.2 str.55 str.25 


037 


fig] 


sii/J 


' dai < tajH < *ttat-s ‘belt’ 


str.5 
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038 [#! §f] corresponding to R dan-dan {dan < tom < *ttam) 

str .25 ‘appearance of seriously observing something’ (as interpreted 

in the S/mowen: |fc. SiirM-ifetSo (AilJfcSo 4b/131) 


039 



it 


dao < dawX (H) < *llu?(-s) 


© ‘path’; (‘guide’ > ij) 


str.17 


© ‘say’ 


040 



[jI.] % de < tok < *ttal< ‘obtain’, ‘gain’ 


str.16 str.21 


041 



str.28 


[&] IS de < tok < *ttal< ‘virtue’, ‘inner strength’ 



str.52 


di < dek < *ddol< ‘appear’, ‘meet’ 



043 H di < dejX < *llij? ‘younger brother’ 

str.8 



044 


str.24 str.25 


[ill] corresponding to R II dian < ten < *ttin ‘top of the 

head’, ‘upside down’ 
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44 

045 jR dong < tuwng < *ttoq ‘east’ 

str.35 str.57 


046 



str.43 


corresponding to R Sj dong < duwngX < *ddoq ‘move’ 


047 



str.51 

EP{3£,4} 


4 dou < tuwX < *tto? ‘Big Dipper’, ‘unit of measure’ 


048 


1 | 

str.38 


i du < duwk < *ddol< ‘alone’, ‘lonely’, ‘independent’ 


[|t] Wi dun < twon < *ttwan < *ttwar ® ‘thick’ © ‘urge’ 
str.49 dui < twoj < *ttwaj < *ttwar ‘vanquish’, ‘take under control’ 

dul < twojH < *ttwaj-s < *ttwar-s ‘type of ritual vessel’ 

(variant of Wi) 

The form g evolves into 4 in clericization; the component 4 is displaced by 4. 




050 9 [ft M] possibly variant of M corresponding to R M dun < 

str.30 str.30 dwonH < *llwan-s ‘hide away’ 

Note that 4 and 4 are distinguished in the W.S. script. The phonophoric series 
4 (GSR # 526) represents the syllable type *Lwat. 
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051 I ['ll 1 ] ig © e < ?ak < *qqak ‘loathsome’, ‘bad’ 
str .32 wii < ?uH < *qqak-s ‘hate’ 

© wu<?u< *qqa ‘how’ 

SS {P ‘mouth’, 'lb ‘heart’} 



M er < nyi < *na 


©‘whiskers’ © ‘and then’, ‘but’ 


str.17 str.20 str.22 


053 [/Jt] it er < nyeX < *nij?< *nir? ©‘blooms of flower’ ©‘you’, ‘your’; 

str.24 ‘this’ 

Cf. Si xian < sjenX < *s-nir? ‘automal hunt’, ‘kill’ 


054 


- er < nyijH < *nij-s 


‘two’ 


str.22 


055 



t%fa < bjwot < *bat ‘cut down’, ‘attack’ 


str.13 


056 



lx fan < pjwonX < *par? ‘turn over’, ‘return’; ‘betray’ 


str.35 


057 7f fang < pjwang < *paq ‘square’; ‘quarter’, ‘area’, ‘direction’ 

str.9 


058 " fei <pjwij < * paj ‘not to be’;‘wrong’,‘blame’ 


str.10 
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059 ^ f[| fei < pjwij < *paj < *par‘fly’(Cf. *Ca.par in Baxter-Sagart 2011) 

str.56 

Cf. 8) fen < pjun < *par ‘fly (v.), soar’ 


, 


060' [IB] IE fei < bjwij < *baj ‘fat’ 

str.31 


061 [fj] corresponding to RI $fei < bjwij < *baj ‘calf 

str.26 


062 



[ft] corresponding to R fS/en < bjun < *bar ‘castrated pig’ 


str.23 

Perhaps EP {M, ft} 

Cf. fen < pjun < *par If ‘to steam rice’:: ft bi< *par-s ‘brilliant’, ‘ornate’ (GSR 
#437); fen < pjun < *par ft ‘divide ’ 


063 ft fen < bjun < *ban ‘burn’ 

str.53 


064 



feng < bjuwng < *bur) 


str.51 


‘abundant’, ‘grand’ 



str.9 


(ii fou < pjuwX < *pu? ‘jar’ 
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066 -gf fdu < pjuwX < *pa? ‘not’,‘not so’ 

str.31 

067 ^®fu<pju < *pa ‘grownman’, ‘husband’ 

str.i str.9 str.50 © fit < hju < *ba ‘any particular case’ 




© Jit fii< pju < *pra ‘skin’ (str.33 and 41) 
© jj bu<pwu < *ppa ‘escape’ (str.4) 


EP {*, it, ft} 


069 ¥-fu<bju<*bu ‘incubate’,‘protect’ 


070 $>fu< pjut < *pat ‘not’ 



| corresponding to R jj\) fu < bjut < *bat ‘pass by’ 



[Wt] m fu < bjuX < *ba? 

str.49 ©‘cheeks, cheekbones’ ( Zhouyi ) ©‘assist’ 


EP {5£, ft} 
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/ 

iX 

073 N 5lfu< bjuX < *ba?‘father’ 

str .18 fit < pjuX < *pa? suffix, honorific reference to a man 



str .20 str.37 str .32 str .50 fix < bjuwH < *buk-s ‘repeatedly’ 

SS {H ‘move’, 4 ‘road’} 


076 



-fi'iI fit < pjuwk < *pal< ‘blessings’, ‘wine and meat for an offering’ 


str.57 


077 


I 


[A/Ih ] 'if fit < pjuwH < *pak-s 


‘wealthy’ 


str.12 

SS { ft ‘cowie shell, material value’, ‘roof, treasury’} 



str.33 str.37 str.48 


© if fix < bjuwX < *ba? ‘carry one the back’ 

(str.33) 

© l"f bei < pwojH < *ppak-s ‘the back’ (str.48) 
bei < bwojH < *bbak-s (*N-ppak-s) 
‘turn back on’ 


epOT, lb} 
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079 



Mfu < bjuwX < *ba? ‘married woman’, ‘wife’ 


str.28 str.50 


080 



[f \~] corresponding to R ftfj fii < bjuH < *bo-s ‘toad’ ‘frog’ 


str.44 


081 



ISC] 


gfe gai < kojX < *kka? ‘change’, ‘alter’ 


str.44 str.47 

This character corresponds once to R si E as in si ri E 0 (str.47). The latter is 
interpreted as si ri |E 0 ‘day of a si-offering’ (Gao Heng 1973:169) 



# gan < kanH < *kkan-s 


‘trunk’, ‘capable’ 


str.18 str.18 



[rl'dd'- ge < kek < *kkrak ‘raw-hide’, ‘leather’ 


str.30 str.47 str.47 


084 



#r ge < keek < *kkral< ‘arrive’, ‘connect’ 


str.42 

R has #1 jia < keeX < *kra? ‘go’ 


085 


m 


| corresponding to R U ge < kat < *kkat 

‘name of a plant’ as in ge lei 


str.43 
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086 



[0b] H gen < konH < *kkar-s ‘disobey’ ( Shuowen ) 


str.48 str.49 


087 [j[’j1] $} geng < keng < *kkrei) ‘till’, ‘cultivate’ 

str.20 


7T 


088 * I gong < kuwng < *kkor) ‘craftsman(ship)’; ‘achievement’, ‘work’ 

str.16 (> Ijj) 



089 

str.49 str.54 

EP{S(g),^} 


3nJ 


j gong < kjuwng < *kui) 


‘body’, ‘oneself 


a. 


090 [ife] m gong < lewong < *kk w aq ‘upper arm’ 

str.51 

SS ‘hand’, 1^] ‘flesh’} 


091 [Jg] ljl gong < kjowngX < *koq? ‘tie’, ‘firm and tight’ 

str.47 


it 

092 ’ [{jit] juj ju < kjo < *kro ‘fetter’, ‘restrain’ (str.17), 

str.40 4fi gdu < kuwH < *kko-s Hexagram name (str.40) 
SS { if ‘treat’, T‘- ‘handle’} 
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093 



[f6j] @ gdu < kuwH < *kko-s 


‘contract (a marriage)’ 


str.34 

EP {'rJ, and SS {A ‘person’, A ‘woman’} 


094 



m Oigu< ku < *kk w a ‘orphaned’, ‘alone’ 


str.33 

SS {A ‘person’, IP ‘child’} 


095 



A gu (gu) < kuX (H) < *kka?(-s) 


str.35 


‘antiquity’, ‘past’; (‘cause’, ‘rea¬ 
son’, ‘similar past occurrences’, 
‘deliberately’ > ft) 



gu < kuX < *kka? ‘legendary poisonous bug’ 


str.18 str.18 



[i'fr] fr gu < kuwk < *kkol< ‘valley’ 


str.44 


098 [fy] corresponding to R Iff gu < kowk < *kkuk ‘pen’, ‘shackles’ 

str .22 (variant of }§) 

and to MWD ItJ ju < kjuwk < *kuk ‘restrained’, ‘obstructed’ 



099 [M] ill gua < kwse < *kk w ra ‘gourd’, ‘squash’ 


str.4i 
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100 



[AA A: guai < lcwaejH < *kkrat-s ‘decide’ 


str.38 


101 



guan < kwan < *kk w an ‘administrative division’, ‘official’(noun) 


str.16 



102 [||] |g guan < kwan < *kk w an ‘observe’, ‘view’ 

str.24 Cf. *C.qw v ar in Baxter-Sagart (2011) 


103 % guang < kwang < *kk w aq ‘illumination’, ‘shine’ 

str.2 


104 If gui < kjwij < *k w aj ‘for a woman to marry’, ‘return (home)’ 

str.50 


105 



gui < kjwij < *k w a 


‘turtle’ 


str.24 




106 


[ut.] if gud < kwaH < 


r kk w aj-s ‘pass by’, ‘surpass’; ‘transgress’ 


str.56 

EP {i-t, Ir)}, SS {H ‘move’, it ‘step’} 

In the Guodian manuscripts the word gud iS used in the sense of ‘transgression’ 
is regularly written as (Cheng 36) (CWZ: 621). 
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107 


i han < han < *ggan ‘cold’ 


str.45 


108 



str.41 


IeT han {han) < hom {H) < *ggam(-s) ‘to hold in the mouth’, 
‘include’; (‘jade or pearl put in the mouth of the dead’, variant 


of I# or I 


EP {4% 'K), SS {3£ ‘jade’, P ‘mouth’} 




109 ’* fr hang < hang < *ggaq 

str.13 xing < hseng < *ggraq 


‘road’, ‘line’ 
‘walk’, ‘act out’ 



str.42 


hao {hao) < haw {H) < *GGaw(-s) ‘shout’, ‘call’; (‘command’ 

‘designation’) 


m 

111 tf hao {hao) < xawX {H) < *qq h u?(-s) 


str.30 


‘good-looking’ ‘good’; 

(‘be fond of, ‘hospitality’) 



IS heng < hong < *ggaq ‘constant’, ‘consistent’ 


str.15 str.28 

SS {4 ‘thread, continuity’, 4 ‘mind’} 


113 




SI hong < huwng < *ggoq 


‘wild goose’ 


str.50 


str.50 
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fa 


114 ** [M] ^ variant of & hou < huw < *ggo ‘target’, ‘a hereditary rank’ 

str.14 


ffl, 


115 [lit] %. hdu < huwX < *ggo? ‘come behind’, ‘late’; ‘posterity’ 

str.9 

SS {JE ‘move’, 4 ‘road’} 



[M] hu < huwk < *ggol< ‘unit of measure’ 


str.42 

corresponding to R §} wo < ?a?w/c < *qqrok ‘to grasp’ 


117 



[Rll] M hu<hu< *gg w a 


‘fox’ 


str.37 


SS {H ‘rat’, -Jt (3 ) ‘dog’} 


118 



)%hu< xuX < *qq h ra? ‘tiger’ 


str.25 



str.5 str.52 


[M] )'' hu < hwuX < *gga? (*N-kka? related to W- jia 

*kkra) 


‘household’ 


120 



■|« huai < hwej < *gg w raj 


‘cherish’, ‘embrace’ 


str.53 
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[#Jt] corresponding to R 'M huan < xwanH < *qq wh a[n/r]-s 
str.54 str.54 ‘scattered’, ‘spread’ 

Compare the phonophoric S yuan < hjwon < *G w an < *G w ar ‘here’ 



122 ft( huang < hwang < * gg w aq ‘yellow’ 


str.30 str.37 


[M ] corresponding R i§ hui < xjwe < *q wh aj ‘indicate’, ‘lead’ 


123 

str.12 

ep m, m 



str.19 str.26 str.47 


SS {P ‘mouth’, 'lh ‘heart’} 


hui < xwojX < *hmma? ‘regret’, ‘trouble’ 



125 [H] hun < xwon < *hmman ‘marriage’ (> (®) 

str.34 




126 “*• £& hud < hwok < *GG w ak ‘(in) some (cases)’, ‘perhaps’ 

str.5 


127 [M] m hud < hwek < *GG w rak ‘capture (a game or captive)’ 


str.48 
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128 



str.20 


hud < hawk < *GG w ak ‘harvest’ 


129 



< kek < *kkek ‘beat’, ‘strike’ 


str.l 

SS {X ‘treat, attack’, X ‘spear’, T‘ ‘handle’} 


s-f , 

130 v y/ ji < kjit < *kit ‘auspicious’, ‘favorable’ 
str.5 


131 IP ji < tsik < *tsak ‘approach’; ‘precisely’, ‘just 


str.5 


132 



M ji < kip < *krap ‘draw water from a well’ 


str.45 


133 



'Mji<dzit< *dzit 


‘illness’, ‘urgent’ 


str.15 str.21 


134 


[ | ffi ji < tsjejH < *tsat-s 


‘sacrificial offering’ 


str.57 

SS {it ‘treat’, X ‘(right-)hand’} 
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135 


H'-'r*! 


‘\$ ji < gjwijH (chongniu IV) < *g w it-s 


str.48 

R has fj; kuai < khwaejH < *kk wh rat-s ‘pleased’ 


‘emotionally moved’ 
( Shuowen ) 


136 



ji < kjijH < *kat-s 


‘exhaust’, ‘total solar eclipse’; ‘already’ 


str.53 

R has HP ji < tsik < *tsak ‘approach’ ‘on the same day or at the same place’, 
‘(if)...then’ 


137 $JI] iff ji < tsej < *ttsij-s ‘ford’, ‘rescue-relieve’, ‘increase’ 

str.58 
EP {*, 




138 



[&] jia < kse < *kkra ‘home’, ‘estate’ 


str.8 str.22 


139 [ yj'i f] I % jia < kse < *kkraj 

str.17 str.31 

SS {P ‘mouth’, X ‘(right-)hand’) 


140 [X] m jia < kep < *kkep ‘cheeks’ 


str.27 
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I 

141 © jia < keep < *kkrap ©‘shell’, ‘armor’ 

str .18 ©‘the first of the ten tiangan, or heavenly 

stems’ 


142 



[Sx] #1 jia < kaeX < *kkra? 


©‘go’ ©‘borrow’ 


str.54 


143 



53*1 1 

str.22 

EP {S, ai 


IS jian < ken < *kkrar ‘be in difficult situation’, ‘difficult’ 


144 



JL 


str.l str.42 


© jian < kenH < *kken-s ‘see’, ‘pay a visit’ 

© xian < henH < *ggen-s (*N-kken-s) ‘appear’ 


145 



jian < kjonH < *kan-s 


‘establish’ 


str.14 


146 



jian < ksenH < *kkran-s ‘stream-valley’ 


str.50 

R has p 1 , likely standing for /©- an < *qi)an-s < *i)qar-s ‘bank (of a river)’ 



str.50 str.50 str.50 ‘progress’, ‘approach’, ‘permeat’ 

jian < tsjemH < *tsam 
‘deceive’ 
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148 




str.16 


'jcjiao < kaew < *kkraw ‘criss-cross’, ‘exchange’ 


rvO 

149 [®] % jiao < kaew < *kkraw ‘suburb’ 

str.2 
EP {itf. 


150 1o£] corresponding to R sc interpreted as R jiao < kewX < *kkew? 

str.il ‘bright (moon-light)’ in the Zhouyi 


151 ff] jiao (<jue) < kaewk < *kkrok? ‘horn’,‘corner’ 

str.41 


ff 


152-a ff jie < kjot < *kat ‘reveal or bring up others’ faults’ 

str.35 

MWD has Si and R j§ jian < kjenX < *kran ‘pull up’, ‘lift’. 


152-b [IT IT] 

str.35 


153 



(Ilf) || jie < keiX < *kkre? ‘resolve’, ‘untangle’, ‘analyzse’ 


str.37 
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154 jie < kejH < *kkrak-s ‘be on guard against’, 

str.io str.57 ‘forewarned’ 

This word is written in R once as (:: str.10) and once (:: str.57) 


155 



[^fil jie < kejH < *kkrat-s 


©‘border’ ©‘assist’ 


str.14 


156 



jin < kim < *kam ‘present time’ 


str.35 

corresponding to R I§ gong < kjuwng < *kuq ‘self’ ‘body’ 

*-am - *-ur] alternation is known from the Shijing rhymes and xiesheng series. 



157 ffe jin < kim < *kam ‘metal’, ‘money’ 

str.l str.40 



158 —S IS jing < keng (H) < *kkeq(-s) ‘road running north to south’; 

str.24 (‘pass through’; variant of ffi) 


^31 


159-a -a [|g] jj jing < tsjeng < *tseq? ‘water-well’ 
str.44 


159-b 


str.44 
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160 


str.l str.2 str.5 str.18 str.57 str.58 


tl jiu < kjuwX < *ku? ‘nine’ 



[#] ^ jiu < gjuwX < *gu? ‘disaster’, ‘blame’, ‘fault’ 


str.2 str.42 str.55 


162 



Vi jiu < dzjuwH < *dzu-s 


‘deter’, ‘assist’, ‘reach to’ 


str.47 


163 


str.5 str.44 


, jiu < gjuwH < *ga-s ‘old’, ‘to have been long-lasting’ 




164 ^ ^ variant of M jue < kjwot < *k w at ‘the aforementioned’, ‘its’ 

str.ll 


165 


str.8 str.12 


Vi jun < kjun <*k w an ‘lord(ing)’, honorific term of address 

‘you’ 


166 



jun < sjwinH < *swin-s ‘deep’ 


str.28 str.29 

R has 'M jun < sjwinH < *swan-s ‘profound’ 
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167 






corresponding to R ffjffx ffj kan < khanH < *kk h an-s ‘pleased’ 


str.5 


Cf. M jian < tsen < *ttsen-s ‘grass’, ‘fodder’ 



168 A variant of # kao < khawX < *kk h u? © ‘knock’ 

str .18 © ‘old’, ‘deceased father’, © ‘investigate’ 



str.13 str.25 str.21 str.23 


nf © ke < khaX < *kk h aj? ‘permissible’, ‘able’ 
© he<ha< *ggaj ‘what’, ‘how’ (> f6f) 

The occasional variant jjnj can be related to the Qin standard form f"f by SS { J] 
‘man power’, A ‘person’} 


Aj 

ft 

170 ' kike < khok < *kk h ak ‘capable of’, ‘overcome’ 


str.4 


171 



P kou < khuwX < *k h (r)o? ‘mouth’ 


str.24 


172 


*7 fr 

str.l str.37 


[ 7 S] M kdu < khuwH < *kk h (r)o-s ‘snatch’, ‘invade’ 


SS (A ‘halberd’, A ‘treat, attack’} 
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173 


[IS] HI kui < khjwie < *k wh e ‘peep in’ 


str.52 


EP {i, *1} 

Cf. M gui < *kk w e ‘cinamon’ and M gui <*k w e ‘model’ 


174 "1 \M kui < gwij (chongniu III) < *gru ‘jaw’ 

str.38 




175 1 [^:] corresponding to R Ut kui < ldiwej < *kk wh ij ‘deviate’ 

str.32 and to MWD guai < lcwsj < *kk w re ‘discordant’ 




176 '* jr |P| kirn < khwonH < *kk wh an-s ‘distressed’, ‘to be in strait- 

str.i str.43 ened circumstances’ 




[i] I®] 8 i 


177 [i3§] 1 [Ik] [tih] [rk] lai < loj < *rra ‘come’ 

str.9 str.35 str.35 str.51 

SS {fg. ‘move’, ih ‘step’}, SS {t]c ‘tree’, ^ ‘grass’} 


178 



mrnm lei < Ijwij < *rwaj 


‘thin and weak’ 


str.53 


179 




lei < IjijX < *raj? ‘name of a plant’ 


str.43 

SS ‘grass’, ± ‘earth’} 
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M li < IjijH < *rit-s 


‘sharp’; ‘profit’, ‘bene- 


str.l str.37 str.ll str.58 


fit’ 


181 ' [5|l|] B [5||] fflli< IjejH < *rat-s 

str.18 str.57 str.49 str .22 ‘grindstone’;‘bad spirit’,‘danger’ 

SS {5 ‘stone’, r ‘cliff’, rh ‘ground’} 



str.35 


lian < Ijen < *ren ‘rickshaw’, ‘connect’ 





str.22 


Hang < Ijang < *raq ‘of good quality’, ‘fine’ 


184 



M lie < Ijet < *rat 


‘sever’, ‘line up’ 


str.49 


185 


■ [§] ® 

str.45 


lie < Ijet < *rat ‘(for water to be) clean and clear’ 



186 M lin < lin < *r[i/a]n ‘neighbor’, 

str.13 str.57 
EP {$(£), m 


near 


187 




§ lin < linH < *r[i/a]n-s ‘stingy’, ‘restrained’ 


str.l str.28 
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ftj 

188 ['X'] S. ling < leng < *rreq ‘spirit healer’, ‘spirit’ 


str.24 




189 






A liii < ljuwk < *ruk ‘six’ 


str.l str.49 str.56 str.57 


190 



pi lii < ljuwk < *ruk 


‘high ground’ 


str.50 

SS {# (P ) ‘mound’, ± ‘ground’} 


191 


\\,M 

f 


[ z\ ] probably a variant of R Pi lii < ljuwk < *ruk 


str.39 

via SS {^, # (P ) ‘mound’ + ± ‘ground’} 
Cf. A liu < ljuwk < *ruk ‘six’ 


‘high ground’ 



str.42 


IL luan < IwanH < *rrwan-s ‘chaotic’, ‘disorderly’ 



str.58 


lun < Ijwin < *rwan ‘wheel’, ‘roll’ 


194 



luo < Iwa < *rrwaj 


®‘bird trap’, ‘net’ ©‘lay out’ 


str.56 

MWD has B and R has ||i H < Ije < *raj ®‘bird name’ © ‘separate’, ‘lay out’ 
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195 



str.53 


[J0§] life lu < IjoX < *ra? ‘make a military expedition’, ‘make an 
inspection tour’; ‘unit of military organization’, ‘caravan’ 


196 




U lu < ljuH < *ro? ‘silk or linen thread’, ‘worn out’ 


str.45 


R has S Idu < luwH < *rro-s ‘leak’ ‘hole’ 


197 




str.7 


| lu < Ijwit < *rwat ‘regulation’ (> W) 


198 



ma < mseX < *mmra? 


‘horse’ 


str.22 str.32 


199 



M mang < msewng < *mmroq ‘maculated’ 


str.t 


200 ' [iSi] corresponding to R fefe mei < mwojH < *mmat-s ‘daybreak’ 

str.5i (variant of Hife) ( Zhouyi ) 

Cf. Shuowen ba < bwat < *bbat ‘root of grass’, probably a variant of |fe ha 
‘uproot’, ‘eliminate’ 


201 



men < mwon < *mman ‘door’, ‘gate’ 


str.16 
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202 -* mi < mej < *mmij ‘confused’, ‘lost’; ‘mislead’ 
str.19 

203 ['|V|'] Jjf miao < mjewH < *mraw-s ‘ancestral temple’ 
str.42 

EP {®, SS ‘roof, r ‘hall’} 



str.45 


ming < mjaeng < *mraq ‘bright’, ‘reveal’ 


205 variant of R ming < meng < *mmei] ‘dark’ 


str.15 


206 



b,i 


ming < mjaeng < *mrei) 


‘(bird) call’ 


str.12 str.14 


207 

, 


str.5 



208 

73 . 


str.7 str.8 ‘command’, ‘fate’, ‘life-span’ 


str.38 © mii< mwuH < *mmak-s ‘evening’ (> H) 
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209 


U 


mu < mak < *mmak ‘tent’, ‘cover’ 


str.45 

SS ‘roof, rf] ‘cloth, fabric’} 

The signific ^ ‘roof seems to be a plausible alternative to the rj: ‘cloth’ for a 
word meaning ‘tent’. 


210 



str.14 


M® mu < muwX < *mma? ‘mother’ ‘female’ 

®wu< mju < *ma imperative negative ‘should not’ (variant of W) 
© wei < mjwijH < *mat-s ‘not yet’ (dc) (str.44) 

®wii< mjut < *mat imperative negative ‘should not’ (ty) (str.14) 


211 [f|f] }l) mu < muwX < *mma? ‘thumb’ 

str.26 str.27 


% 

212 nei < nwojH < *nnat-s < **nnap-s ‘inside’ 

str.9 na < nop < *nnap ‘include’ (> Uh) 


213 



J'j nai < nojX < *nna? 


©‘your’ ©‘thereupon’ 


str.42 


214 



str.42 str.47 


nai < nojX < *nna? ‘exclaim of surprise’ ( Shuowen ); 

variant of Jb nai 


$ 

215 S nan < nom < *nnam ‘south’ 


str.35 
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jf 


216 [J£■] (> i}&) v/l- ni < nej < *nnij ‘mud’, ‘maleable’ 

str.2 

SS {zh ‘earth’, zK ‘water’} 


217 [$e] ni < njijX < *nnij? ‘chock’ 


str.40 


218 


% 


str.24 


[ a ] ^ nidn < nen < *nnin ‘harvest (season)’ ‘year’ ‘age’ 


219 



niao [irregular initial] < tewX < *ttew? ‘bird’ 


str.56 


dSi 

220 [im ] W- © ning < neng < *nneq ‘peaceful’ 

str.9 © ning < nengH < *nneq-s‘would rather’, ‘after all’ 


221 1 d 1 niu < ngjuw < *qa ‘cow’, ‘ox’ 

str.22 str.57 


222 


&H- 

str.l str.57 


k. ® nu< njoX < *nra? ‘female’, ‘daughter’ 
©ru< nyo < *na ‘as if’, ‘such as’ (> #P) 
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223 



Ltf] Mpan < bwan < *bba[n/r] 


‘waist band’ 


str.5 

EP {f# (^), IS:} and SS {%k ‘thread, fabric’, ¥ ‘leather’} 


224 



[if] V'|j pei < phajH < *pp h at-s 


‘flourish’ ‘thriving’ 


str.51 

Compare if fei < pjwijH < *pat-s ‘luxuriant’ 
SS ‘grass’, ‘water’} 


225 



01 peng < bong < *bbaq ‘cohort’ 


str.14 

SS {A ‘person’, _L ‘ground’} 


226 




piao < bjew < *braw ‘bag’ 


str.40 

R has ft bao < psew < *ppru ‘bag, put in a bag’, the two words are probably ety¬ 
mologically related; *-u ~ *-aw vacillation is observed elsewhere. 


227 



[)fxf|] tS ping < beng < *bbeq ‘bottle’ 


str.44 


SS {i5 ‘pottery’, % ‘tile’} 


228 



A pu < buwk < *bbol< ‘servant’, ‘driver’ 


str.53 str.53 

SS {A ‘person’, E ‘male servant’} 
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229 


str.49 str.52 str.37 


[7T] qi < gji < *ga 

© ‘his, her, its’, ‘the one in question’ 
© ‘perhaps’, ‘may’ (modal auxiliary) 


230 [S] fa qi < khiX < *k h a? ‘plant name’ 

str.41 

SS ‘grass’, 7ft ‘tree’} 


231 


"v qi < khejX < *kk h ij? ‘initiate’ ‘inform’ ‘make a statement’ 


str.8 


a& :r \i fa- 

232 [ L] qi < khjijH < *k h at-s ‘air’, ‘climate’, ‘breath’ 

str.44 

corresponding to R fL qi < xjit < *q h at ‘several’ ( Shijing ); ‘exhausted’ ( Guangya , 
“Shigu”), also variant of 


233 



[l|f ] corresponding to R (I qian < khem < *kk h rem ‘modest’ 


str .12 

SS {/ ‘cliff’ (early script variant of ‘stone’) ‘stone’, ± ‘earth’} 


234 



U qian < dzen < *ddzen ‘front’, ‘prior’ 


str.10 


235 



[J 


0 II qie < tshjxX < *ts h a? ‘furthermore’, ‘be about to’ 


str.37 
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236 


* 

str.30 


qie < tshjep < *ts h ap ‘female slave’; ‘servant’ (literally or 

as a humble self-reference of a woman) 


237 



ft qin < tshim < *ts h am ‘invade’ 


str.13 

SS {dc ‘halberd, attack’, A ‘man’} 


238 



qin < khim < *k h am ‘admire’ (used as a hexagram title) 


str.26 str.27 

corresponding to MWD £X, to Fuyang “Zhouyi” jrrSJ, and to R © xian < hem < 
*ggram ‘all’, © gan < komX < *kkam? ‘feel’ (i®); the Tuan commentary’s inter¬ 
pretation of this hexagram theme. 


239 


III'] ^ Qin < gim < *gam ‘game animal’, ‘beast’ 


str.io 



str.12 str.20 


© qing < khjseng < *k h raq ‘minister’ (> ®P) 
© xiang < xjang < *q h aq ‘village’ (> M) 

© xiang < xjangX < *q h aq? ‘feast’ ( > f®) 


241 



: qing < khjaengH < *k h aq-s 


‘celebrate’, ‘award’ 


str.51 


242 




fn qiu < khjuw < *k h a ‘mound’, ‘grave’, ‘ruins’ 


str.55 
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243 y> « qiu < giw < *gu ‘seek’, ‘request’ 

str.16 str.24 


244 



H qu < khju < *k h o 


‘whip the horse to advance’, ‘expel’ 


str.10 


f 


245 [if<] corresponding to R flj qu< gju < *g(r)a ‘main street’ 

str.23 

Cf. fr qiii < khjuw < *k h a ‘mound’ 


246 


. qu < tshjuX < *ts h o? ‘take’, ‘take a wife’ (> ; 


str.53 


m 


247 


[ijp!] corresponding to R [is] qu < khwek < *kk wh ek ‘quiet’ 


str.52 


248 



['/]•!] /Tc quart < dzjwen < *dzra[n/r] 


‘spring’, ‘source’ 


str.45 

Cf. Baxter-Sagart (2011): & quart < *s-N-G w ar (I!) ‘spring, source, origin’ related 
to Jijl yuan < *q w ar (< uvular) ‘id.’ 


n 

249 [S] IS- qun < gjun < *g w an ‘flock’, ‘herd’, ‘congregation’; ‘gather’ 


str.54 
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111 H 


250 A ren < nyin < *nin ‘person’, ‘others’ 

str.10 str.21 str.21 str.36 


251 " 0 ri< nyit < *nit ‘sun’, ‘day’ 

str.47 


m 


252 A rong < nyuwng < *nuq ©‘weapon’, ‘battle’ ©‘(western) barbari- 

str.38 an’ 



K 


253 ' ’ mi probably standing for R A ru < nyu < *no ‘silk product’ 

str.57 str.57 


254 


variant of also of R ft ru < nyo < *nra ‘rags’ 


str.57 


Compare Mxii< sjoH < *s-nra-s ‘coarse silk’ 


The forms H, M and ft are variants for the etymon *(s-)nra(-s) with two sets of 
SS: { A ‘thread, fabric’, A ‘clothes’} and {P ‘mouth’, X ‘(right-)hand’}. The lat¬ 
ter is semantically empty. 


255 



rud < nyak < *nak ‘comply’, ‘similar’, ‘if; ‘you, your’ 


str.42 


256 



[pp] rr. san {sari) < sam{H) < *ssam(-s) 


‘three’, (‘repeatedly’) 


str.24 str.5 
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257-a 



str.32 str.44 str.53 


sang {sang) < sang ( H ) < *ssaq(-s) 
‘death’, ‘funeral’; (‘lose’) 


i & 

257-b 1 [rTfS] wu (IS) sang ‘no loss’ via graphic merger (simplification) of 


str.32 



(str.25) and 



(str.32) 


JKf 

258 [f$ tx sha < sret < *ssrat ‘kill’, ‘slaughter’ 

str.57 shai < srejH < *ssrat-s ‘reduce’, ‘weaken’ 

SS {£ ‘treat, attack’, it ‘spear’} 


259 



shan < sren < *ssran ‘mountain’ 


str.17 


260 




shang < dzyangX (H) < *daq?(-s) ‘up’, ‘top’; (‘rise’) 


str.8 str.57 


261 [firm she < zyet < *dat ‘tongue’ 


str.27 


262 



str.24 


corresponding to R she {she) < syeeX {H) < *hla?(-s) ‘aban¬ 
don’, ‘release’; (‘housing of a guest’; ‘retain’) 
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263 



she < dzyep < *dap 


‘wade’, ‘ford’ 


str.25 str.54 


264 



ff sheng < srseng < *ssreq 


‘sacrificial animal’ 


str.42 


0 

265 she < dyaeH < *llak-s ‘archery’, ‘shoot’ 

str.44 

The Shuowen (5b/226) enters as a variant of the Seal form If. The manuscript 
formis another variant of the former via SS { r j ‘oneself’, # ‘body, oneself’}. 



str.48 


shen < syin < *hlin ‘torso’, ‘body’; ‘oneself 


267 



[Jfj] St sheng {sheng) < sying ( H ) < *hlaq(-s) 


‘capable’; (‘vanquish’) 


str.30 


268 



[|i/|V] PS sheng < sying < *s-taq 


‘rise’ 


str.33 

SS {# (|5 ) ‘mound’, ± ‘ground’, it ‘step’} 

R has M jue < kjwot < *k w at ‘the aforementioned’ (:: str.33) and M zheng < 
tsyingX < *taq? ‘raise’ ‘provide a relief (::str.48) 


269 


i 'A- 

7 ^ H 


/fiq] ^ 


© sheng < srsengX < *ssreq? ‘reduce’ 

© xing < sjengX < *seq? ‘inspect’, ‘examine’ 


str.20 str.56 
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270 






[ifj] shl < srjij < *srij ‘army’, ‘teacher’ (> fii[i) 


str.7 str.7 



!/(m 


271 [>ij analyzed alternatively f4t] M, i 1 shl < syij < *hlij 

str.7 str.8 ‘corpse’ 


272 [j'd] Chu script for R ‘h shl < syit < *hlit ‘lose’ 

str.10 str.16 


273 



shl < dzyip < *gap (palatalizing) 


‘ten’ 


str.24 


274 


fn shl < dzyek [irregular] < *dak ‘stone’, ‘unit of measure’ 


str.14 



str.5 str.22 str.44 str.45 Cf. *ma-lak in Baxter-Sagart 2011 



276 jif shl < zyit < *zlit ‘fortune’, ‘fruit’, ‘substance’ 
str.24 

*jf~ 

277 shl< syij < *hlij? ‘arrow’,‘lay out’ 


str.37 
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str.23 


shi < syeX < *hle? ‘pig’ 


279 M shi < dzyijH < *gij-s (palatalizing) ‘show’, ‘watch’ 
str.25 

280 xt shi < dzyeX < *de? ‘this’, ‘these’ 
str.57 




281 N [ St] tp shi < dzriH < *C-ra?-s ‘matter’, ‘serve’ 

str.5 str.32 Cf. *m-s-ra?-s in Baxter-Sagart 2011 

Cf. ]£ li < UH < *ra?-s ‘scribe’, ‘clerk’, 'll shi < sriX < *s-ra? ‘scribe’, ‘historiog¬ 
rapher’ 


282 



[®] 


ig shi < syek < *hlel< 


‘go’; ‘suitable’ 


str.14 

SS {J§ ‘move’, it ‘step’} 

MWD has H chan < dzrem < *ddzram ‘speak ill of others’ and R H (Cf. zan H 
‘hairpin’), the latter perhaps standing for the word if zen < tsrimH < *tsram 
‘falsely accuse’ (Gao Heng 1973: 61). 


283 



[ n' : ] ffi shi < dzyejH < *dat-s 


‘milfoil divination’ 


str.9 
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284 



corresponding to R HU shi < dzyejH < *dat-s ‘milfoil divination’ 


str.33 

This character corresponds to R i$r shi < dzyejH < *dat-s ‘depart’ in GD “Laozi-A” 
(str. 22) (Li Ling 2006: 61). This undeciphered Chu character must have had a 
pronunciation close to *dat-s. 


285 




str.10 str.57 


If shou < syuwX < *hlu? ‘head’, ‘beginning’, ‘principal’ 


286 



shdu < dzyuwX < *du? ‘receive’, ‘accept’ 


str.45 str.57 

Cf. Phonophoric $ (j:|) zhou < tsyuw < *tu ‘boat’ 


287 


m 


LE shu < srjo < *sra ‘foot’ in rhyming binom R zi qie 
str.38 ‘walk with difficulty’ 

corresponding to R11 qie < tshjaeX < *ts h a? 


288 



[tlf] S variant of §f]J shuai < srjwijH < *s-rwat-s 


‘lead’, ‘guide’ 


str.8 

Cf. ^lu< Ijwit < *rwat ‘regulation’, ‘norm’, ‘proportion’, also read shuai, variant 
of Mi and i'll]]. 4' lu and W lu < Ijwit < *rwat Taw’, ‘statute’ are probably one and 
the same etymon. 


289 



shud < dzyek < *dak ‘large’, ‘great’ 


str.36 
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290 



si < si < *sa 


‘think of (someone)’ 


str.55 


291 



[?A] ^Esf< sjijX < *sij? 


‘die’ 


str.15 


<L 


292 ^ H si < sjijH < *sij-s ‘four’ 

str.l str.22 


tz 


293 ‘ si< zjiX < *s-ga? ‘sacrificial offering’ ‘altar’ ‘year of the Shang 

str.43 calendar’ 


294 sfc sdng < zjowngH <*s-goi)-s ‘sue’,‘litigate’;‘eulogize’ 

str.4 str.5 

Cf. Phonophoric gong < kuwng < *kkoq ‘lord’ 


& 


295 [{A] ft © sii < sjuwk < *suk ‘lodge’ 

str.37 © xiii < sjuwH < *suk-s ‘constellation’ 

© sii< sjuwk < *sul< ‘morning’ (M) 

MWD has ft and R Jf(. The Shuowen (7b/340) records (the Qin Seal form ft 
minus ,J ") a guwen variant for sii ('ll (M) ‘morning’, ‘early’. The Baoshan Chu 
manuscripts have 'W' 1 for su (CWZ: 434). 







296 N []$f ] ITt [PI] Bt sui < zjwe < *zlwaj ‘accompany’, 

str.16 str.16 str.26 ‘follow’ 

Cf. *sa.loj in Baxter-Sagart 2011 

SS {# (|5 ) ‘mound’ , ± ‘ground’, /£_ ‘move’} 
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297 [fft] M sui < sjwejH < *s-G w at-s ‘Jupiter’, ‘year’, ‘harvest’ 

str.52 

Cf. II yue < *G w at ‘pass, elapse [of time]’, do yue < *G w at do ‘axe’. 

EP {do, } (cf. yue < *q w at ^ ‘moon’, also signific) 


298 



str.53 


ffx suo < srjoX < *s-[k/q]ra? ‘place’, object relativiation marker 

‘that which’ Cf. *s-q h ra? in Baxter-Sagart 2011 


* 

299 Tn ta (< tud) < tha < *hllaj ‘other’ 


str.9 


[/£.] J [ 'il J ] fjj ft < thek < *tt h ek - *hllek 


& 


300 


str.4 str.38 ‘alarmed, startled’ 

EP {iff (=j$), M}SS{P ‘mouth’, ‘heart’} 


301 7 [ f'f] # ti (according to Li Ling 2006: 62-3) < thejH < *hnnit-s ~ *hllit-s 

str.44 ‘abandon’, ‘substitute’ 

corresponding to R xli ni < nej < *nnij ‘mud’, ‘maleable’ 


302 



Hi tian < then < *tt h in ‘sky’, ‘heaven’ 


str.ll str.23 



H dan < den < *dden ‘hunt’, ‘field’ 


str.8 


303 
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304 ' rr '"* r g variant of JS ting < deng < *dderj ‘court’ 
str.48 

&\ n 

305 ’ L'J tong < duwng < *ddoq ‘identical’ 
str.49 








306 >-" [fS] s tong < duwng < *ddoi) ‘youth’,‘adolescent’ 

str.l str.22 str.53 
SS {A ‘person’ ± ‘ground’} 


307 



[ll] Mtu<da< *lla 


©‘clay’, ‘smear’ ©‘path’ (variant of A) 


str.33 

SS {± ‘earth’, zK ‘water’} 


308 



[ 16 ] corresponding to R W tun < dwon < *ddwan ‘buttocks’ 


str.40 


Note the apparent phonophoric H chen < zyin < *[d]an ‘the fifth of dizhi earthly 
branches’ in the manuscript character, and a word in the same series iff chun < 
zywin < *[d]wan ‘lip’; the *-an ~ *wan fluctuation is repeated in W tun < dwon < 
*ddwan, the word in the received version and its phonophoric Kx dian < denH < 
*ddan-s ‘palace hall’ and ‘buttocks’. As for the zy- in M chen and Iff chiin, since 
*d- in Type B normally develops into dzy-, this may be an irregular development 
by dy- ~ dzy- dialect variation in MC. Or it may be due to *d- - *1- fluctuation at 
OC stage. Thus *d- is given in brackets. 
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309 [$t] 0S tud < thwat < *hllot ‘flay’, ‘dislocate’ 

str.22 str.30 

SS {>c ‘treat, attack’, £3(|£]) ‘flesh’} 

R has It (:: str.22) interpreted as tud ‘flay’, ‘dislocate’ and It (:: str.30). The in¬ 
tended meaning of the latter is obscure. 


310 




str.10 


A' wai < ngwajH < *i)i) w at-s ‘outside’ ‘external relatives, i.e., 

on the mother’s side’ 



str.2 str.25 


© wang < mjwang < *maq ‘escape’, ‘perish’ 
©wu< mju < *m(r)a ‘lack’ (alternative to IS) 


312 



3E wang {wang) < hjwang {H) < *G w aq(-s) 


str. 5 


‘king’, ‘ruler’; (‘rule as 
king’) 



str.20 str.30 str.33 
SS {H ‘move’, % ‘road’} 


1): wang {wang) < hjwangX (H) < *G w aq?(-s) 
‘go toward’; (‘return’, ‘head back’) 


314 ’'vT. & wang < mjwangH < *maq-s ‘forget’,‘unaware of’ 

str.20 str.21 str.39 

R has $ wang < mjwangH < *maq-s ‘mess up’, ‘not truly understanding’ 

In strip no.39, the manuscript character Is corresponds to R Jil (variant for wu 
IS ‘lack’). The word wu ‘lack’ is regularly written as L‘ in SHZY otherwise. So it 
is probable that the form Is there is used as a variant of L‘. 
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315 [d&] 'ink wei (< wei) < mjwij < *maj ® ‘minute’,‘subtle’ ® ‘were it not 

str.24 for’ 

MWD has (Cf. %L dunn < twanX < *ttwar? ‘short’), Fuyang “Zhouyi” duan < 
twan < *ttwar ‘straight, a unit of measure’, and R kk dud < twaX < *ttwaj? < 
*ttwar? ‘blossom’. 

Lu Deming (Jingdian shiwen juan2/92) notes that Zheng Xuan’s Si kl and Jing 
Fang’s kpikl editions both have the character S chuai < tsrhjweX < *ts h rwaj? < 
*ts wh rwar ‘to measure’, possibly *s-t h rwar, because the phonophoric series gen¬ 
erally reflects *Twar type syllables. 


316 



'fyi wei {wei) < hjwe (H) < *G w aj(-s) 


‘constitute’, ‘act’, ‘make’; 


str.l str.45 


(‘assist’, ‘for the sake of ’) 


317 M wei < mjwijX < *maj? ‘tail’ 
str.30 

7 * 

318 [ av] '|'$ variant of II (accrd. Jiyun) wei < hjwijX < *G w aj? (*N-qaj) 

str.il ‘righteous’ 

R has wei < ?jwij < *q w aj ‘awe-inspring (demeanor)’ 



<P'» 

319 7K wei < mjwijH < *mat-s ‘not yet’ 

str.58 


320 



af wei < hjwijH < *G w at-s 


‘address’, ‘refer to something as...’ 


str.56 
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■ 


321 J corresponding to R fjf wez < jwejH < *G w at-s ‘guard’ 


str.22 


322 [gEf] M wen (wen) < mjun < *man(-s) ‘hear’; (‘reputation’) 

str.38 

EP {PI, t} 




323 [|fe] corresponding to R H weng < ?uwngH < *qqoq-s ‘earthen pot 

str.44 (for drawing water from a well)’ {Zhouyi) 


X 


m 


324 ' Swo< ng{w)aX < *qq( w )aj? ‘I’, ‘we’ 

str.24 str.45 


325 




JLwu< nguX < *qqa? ‘five’ 


str.l str.8 str.10 str.ll 


' '$> £'> 

326 ■ .ty) (Dwii< mjut < *mat ‘should not’ 

str.l str.2i str.24 str.42 ©wu< mju < *m(r)a ‘lack’ (alternative to 



327 [V]mwii< mjuH < *mo-s ‘fog’, ‘blurry’ 

str.38 

R has (S ru ‘soaked’, ‘moist’ 


328 ' V£3 ’ f§ xi < sej < *ssaj < *s-nna ‘west’ 

str.17 str.57 

Cf. phonophoric H in M nai < nojX < *nna? (See no.214 above) 
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329 - [ a ] M xi < hej < *gge ‘knot’, ‘bind’ 

str.17 

R has &f£ wei < ywij < *lwaj ‘tie’, ‘bind’ 


330 



xi < hejH < *ggij-s 


‘tie’, ‘of the same genealogy or type’ 


str.16 str.30 


331 [3H] ft xi < hejH < *ggek-s (*N-kkek-s) ‘connect’, ‘bind’, ‘to im 

str.40 prison’ 

ji < kejH < *kkek-s ‘rope’ 

SS {it ‘treat’, ‘attack’, ft ‘spear’} 


332 



[34] ft xian < sen (H) < *ssar(-s) 


‘former’, ‘precede’; (‘initiate’) 


str.18 

Cf. for *-r: ft xi < sejX < *ssar ‘wash’, also read xian < senX < *ssar ‘id.’ 


& 

UTS** 

333 m xian < xenX < *qq h en? ‘apparent’, ‘obvious’ 
str.10 



334 - [JK] xian < henH < *ggen-s as in R xian lulU ‘plant name’ 


str.39 




'Aii- 


335 It!}:] PH xian < henX < *ggra[n/r]? (*N-kkra[n/r]?) 

str.48 ‘rough and dangerous (road)’ ‘obstacle’ ‘limitation’; ‘waist’ ( Zhouyi ) 
SS {± ‘ground’, # (P ) ‘mound’}, EP {S, Ei.} 
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336 



[g§] P xiang < xjangX < *q h aq? ‘xicmg-sacrifice’, ‘make an offering’ 


str.17 


ffl 


337 


variant of the Seal form 


str.32 

SS {It ‘road’, b ‘town’} 


> # xiang < haengH 

< *ggroq-s ‘alley’ 


338-a 



str.16 


© xiao < sjew < *s-lew? ‘small’, ‘petty’ (> 'J') 

© shao < syewX (H) < *hlew?(-s) ‘of small quantity’ ‘belittle’; 

(‘young’) (> p) 


A 


\ 


338-b [ y}] 'hA xiao ren ‘petty person’ 

str.8 


339 [j£] Chu script for A xiao < sjewH < *saw-s ‘laugh’ 


str.42 

SS ‘grass’, fj ‘bamboo’} 


t’1 


340 [|L|] corresponding to R M. xie < sjet < *s-[g]at ‘sweep up’ ( Zhouyi ) 

str.45 and to R A shou < syuw < *s-ku (palatalizing) ‘gather’ in the 
same strip. 

Cf. I 1 } jiu < kjuw < *ku ‘interwine’; }f: ye < yet < *[g]at ‘drag’, related to [ B. ye < 
yejH< *[g]at-s ‘drag, trail’, with phonophoric bl yue < hjwot < *G w at ‘say’ 


341 


y & 


'h xin < sim < *sam ‘heart’, ‘mind’ 


str.45 


str.49 
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342 


l x l xiong < xjowng < *q h oq 


‘inauspicious’, ‘bad (harvest)’ 


str.26 str.58 


343 



[igH] corresponding to 


xiu < sjuw < *s-nu 


©‘offer (food)’ ©‘shame’ 


str.28 


344 



[q 3 ] corresponding to R xu < sju < *s-no 


‘wait’, ‘hesitate’ 


str.2 


•Cl, 
345 

str.49 
EP {&, ■?} 


' Yl ) : 'f xii < zjoX < *zl(r)a? ‘sequence’ 

Cf. *sa.la? in Baxter-Sagart 2011 


346 [i|l] variant of fll xu < sjwit < *sq w it ‘concerned’, ‘sympathetic’ 
str.38 

347 ifl xue < xwet < *qq wh it ‘blood’ 
str.2 str.55 


6 ' 

348 [±a] /'< xue < hwet < *[gg/GG] w it ‘cave’ 

str.56 


349 




[£] 5F yd < ngse < 


qqra ‘tusk’, ‘fang’ 


str.23 
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350 H ydn < ngjon < *qan ‘speak’, ‘speech’ 

str.47 str.49 


351 ^ yang < yang < *[g]ai) ‘sheep’ 


str.38 


352 



M yao < yew < *law ‘comply’, ‘follow’ 


str.25 


R has you < yuw < *lu ‘follow from’; thes two words are probably related. 


nhfa 

353 1 SI yao < yak < *[g]awl< ‘herb’ 

str.2i 


354 [il] probably standing for R ye < yet < *[g]at ‘drag’ 

str.32 


Both the forms S and % contain 0 yue < hjwot < *G w at ‘say’. As Karlgren ex¬ 
plained, the character S is composed of fcj (variant of Vj) gai < *kat(-s) ‘give, 
beg’ and 0 (GSR #313). [ill] is probably a compound variant of EP {J|, )§,} for the 
etymon ‘drag’. 


355 



corresponding to R ye < yet < *[g]at ‘drag’ 


str.58 


356 



— yi < ?jit (chongniu IV) < *qit ‘one’ 


str.42 
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% 


357 v — ^ yi < ?jij(H) < *qaj(-s) ‘upper garment’ ‘wrap’ ‘clothe’; (‘wear’) 

str.57 


& 

358 a © yf < yi < *la T 

str.55 (D tai < thoj < *hlla ‘constellation name’ 
R has M yi < yij < *lij ‘(eastern) barbarian’, ‘easy’ 


h 


359 [)=] variant of % yi < yij < *lij ‘(eastern) barbarian’,‘easy’ 

str.51 


360 


• yi < ngi < *qa? ‘doubt’ 


str.14 


361 [El] > [Vlii] EP) yi < yi < *[g]a ‘jaw’ 

str.24 str.24 str.24 str.24 




362 VXyi<yiX<*[ g]a? ‘take up to use’,‘pretext’,‘by means of’ 

str.12 


3 


str.17 str.41 str.22 


> E and B 


© yi < yiX < *[g]a? ‘stop’ perfective final particle (> E interchangeable with H yf 
*Ga? > hjiX ) 

© si< ziX < *s-ga-s ‘sixth of the twelve dizhi or Earthly Branch’ (> E) 

® yf < yiX < *[g]a? ‘by means of’ (interchangeable with E in str.17) 

© qi< khiX < *k h a? ‘initiate’ ‘raise’ ‘rise’ (> in str.41) 
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364 





‘town’ 


str.4 str.10 


365 



str.55 


EP{M,,m CL 


© yi < yek < *lel< ‘exchange’ 
yi < yeH < *lek-s ‘easy’ 

© ti< thek < *hllek ‘far’ (variant of M, S) 
di < dek < *llel< #c ‘northern barbarian’ 


366 




iff yi < yek < *[g]al< 


‘also’ ‘only’ 


str.44 


367 



variant of W\ yi < ngjijH < *qat-s ‘cut off nose’ 


str.43 

R has Ilia nie < nget < *i)qat used in the alliterating binom nie wu < MC nget - ngwot 
H® ‘unsettled appearance’ (Jingdian shiwen, juan 2/108) 


'W\ 


368 [#] Wl yin < ?inX < *qam? ‘drink’ 

str.50 

EP {4% X} SS {IS ‘drinks’, iff ‘food’} 


369 



JIL yin < yinH < *[g]in-s 


‘posterity’ 


str.49 


R has H yin < yin < *[g]in © ‘deep; respect’ © ‘small of the back’ 


370 



corresponding to R S ying < yeng < *lerj 


‘full’, ‘brimful’ 


str.9 
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371 


& ** 


str.8 str.4 


str.12 


[ ydng < yowngH < *loq-s ‘employ’, 
‘function’, ‘use to advantage’ 


372 * I [',§•] j| you < ?juw < *qu ‘worry’ 

str.4i 

R has Pit yun < hjwinX < *G w an? ‘fall down’, ‘destroy’, ‘die’ 


£ 


373 you < yuw < *lu ‘follow (from)’ 


str.22 


R has M zhu < drjuk < *lrawk ‘follow’ (str.22 and 32) 


374 



[ift] <SS you < yuw < *lu ‘plan’, ‘plot’ 


str.14 str.25 

R has you < *lu ill (str.14) as in you yit fli rt ‘hesitatant’ and yu < *[g]ok Wl ‘desire’ 
(str.25) 


375 [X] fi you < hjuwX < *G w a? ‘have’, ‘exist’ 


str.l str.57 



str.l str.30 


[X © you < yuwX < *lu? ‘you- type vessel’ 

© you < yuw < *lu object relativizating marker written 
as fiX in received texts, functionally similar to sud )Y\ 


377 



you < hjuwX (H) < *Ga?(-s) 


‘right hand side’; (‘assist’ variant 
of ft, ft) 


str.ll 
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378^1 


/]< yong < hjwaengX < *G w raq? ‘long’, ‘enduring’ 


str.47 


379 1 pp yu < hju < *G(r)a ‘in, at, on, etc.’, ‘in relation to’ 

str.2 


4s. 

^ yu < yo < *la ‘I’ 


380 7feyu<yo • 

str.14 R has W. yii < yoH < *la-s ‘comfortable’ 



yu < ngjo < *qra ‘fish’ 


str.41 

Cf. phonophoric in # lu < luX < *rra? ‘the State of Lu’. 


382 



str.5 


[pr] corresponding to R ii'i yu <yu < *lo ‘alter’, ‘augment’ (the same 
correspondence in Hex. 17 Sui ) 


383 



m JS| yu < yo < *[g]ra ‘cart’, ‘load’ 


str.7 

SS {j_b ‘step, move’, $ ‘chariot’} 


384 ® yu < hjuX < *G(r)a? ‘rain’ 

str.38 


385 " PP yu < yowk < *|g|ok ‘covet’,‘desire’ 


str.55 
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386 



str.l 


© yii < ngjoH < *q(r)a-s ‘drive a cart’, ‘charioteer’ 
© yii < ngjoX < *q(r)a?‘resist’; ‘tribute’ (> H) 



‘encounter’, ‘respond’ 


str.32 str.33 str.38 str.56 



str.35 str.38 



- yii < yoH < *[g]ra?-s ‘praise’, ‘fame’ 
str.5i (*N-[k]ra?-s related to |i ;'u < kjoX < *k(r)a? 

‘lift, recommend’) 


SS {g ‘language’, ‘mind’} 


389 



yii < ywit < *[g] w it and/u < kwit < *k w it 
str.44 ‘well-rope’ ( Liji ) 


corresponding to R If 


390 



7U yuan < ngjwon < *q w an ‘head’, ‘prime’, ‘initiation’ 


str.20 str.33 


[rir] JS yuan < ngjwon < *q w an < *qlwan < *qlwar 
© (orographic) ‘plain’ (later written ItS) 

© ‘origin’, ‘spring’ (SHZY; corresponding to R JK) 

The Shuowen records the Seal form as iS {^§- + j_+jj<;} for ‘plain’ (2b/75), but the 

W. Zhou early script form ('ilMWd has the component It (tuan < *hllwan < 
*hllwar ‘pig’) instead (Rong Geng 1985:104). Duan Yucai notes that the graph i!S 
was later displaced by )5l, the proper form for yuan ‘origin’. The SHZY on the con¬ 
trary has the form & for the word yuan ‘original’, used in the phrase yuan shi # 


391 

str.9 
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(JK) W (M) “initial divination”, which appears to be a simplified form of the char¬ 
acter i%. 

The word tuan ‘pig’ has an initial consonant of the *L- type. This suggests 
that the word yuan ‘plain’ (ill) should be reconstructured with a cluster such as 
*ql-. We cannot tell from the graphic alternation !§- ~ M in the script of the late 
W.S. period whether the word yuan ‘origin’ also had *r)l- since it is possible that 
the yuan *qlwan ‘plain’ lost the *1- by that time to become homophonous with 
the yuan *i) w an ‘origin’. 


392 



0 yue < hjwot < *G w at 


‘say’ 


str.22 


393 



[Bl] ill, fn yue < yak < *lawl< ‘libation’ 


str.57 

SS {zf ‘ritual’, H ‘drinks’} and EP {^d, ||j} 




394 I -ft yun [irregular coda] < yingH < *lai)-s ‘pregnant’ 


A - 

395 [ -ye] M zai < tsoj < *ttsa ‘wildfire’, ‘natural disaster’ 


396 


397 


str.50 


rtf'" 

U 

str.21 

str.56 

+T, 

str.7 

str.56 

[fi)« 


© zai < tsojH < *ttsa-s ‘ride’, ‘vehicle’ 
zai < dzojH < *ddza-s ‘load’, ‘transfer’ 
© zai < tsojX < *ttsa? ‘record’, ‘year’ 


str.33 
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398 


n 

str.34 


[f$] BO ze < tsok < *ttsak © ‘(if)—then’, ‘therefore’ 
© ‘model’, ‘pattern’ 


399 



zhang < tsyang < *taq 


‘eye-catching’, ‘merit’, ‘chapter’ 


str.51 


400 


str.7 str.16 


zhang < drjangX < *draq? ‘staff, ‘cane’; ‘measure of 
length’ 


401 



|;;;!?] Hf zhe < tsyet < *tat ‘cut off’, ‘bend over’ 


str.51 


402-a 


^ 


, zhen (< zheng ) < trjeng < *treq 


str.2 str.53 str.8 str.48 str.58 ‘ascertain’, ‘correct’ 


402-b 



str.53 


403 



str.13 str.24 str.58 


fiE zheng < tsyeng < *teq 
© ‘go on military expedition’ 
© ‘levy a tax’ 


404 



[®] probably standing for R @ zheng < tsyingX < *taq? ‘lift’, ‘ 


str.54 

Cf. phonophoric H zheng < tsyengX < *teq? ‘put in order’ 
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405 


str.22 str.53 


zhi < tsyi < *ta © ‘go’ 

© ‘it, him, them etc.’ (Accusative) 
® marker of adjunct-head relation 


406 


; [th] zhi < tsyiX < *ta? ‘foot’ (> Eit) 


str.48 


407 



str.30 


[ !>i>] corresponding to R #1 zhi < tsyip < *tap ‘grasp’, ‘hold’, ‘exe 

cute’ 


f. 

408 [^>] (A zhi < tsyip < *tap ‘hold’, ‘capture’ 

str.26 


409 - . ©* zhi < tsyijH < *tit-s 


str.2 str.44 zhi < trjijH < *trit-s 


‘arrive’, ‘ultimate point’ 
‘dispatch, ‘cause to arrive’(> 


410 



r?-.i ± 


zhi < tsyijH < *ta-s 


‘intent’, ‘purpose’, ‘inclination’; ‘record’ 


str.27 

R has S si < si < *sa ‘thoughts’ 



str.4 


zhi < trjijH < *trit-s ‘angry’ corresponding to R £ zhi < trjt 
< *trit ‘block’ occurring in zhi ti SfM ‘startled and alarmed’ 


412 



str.4 str.39 str.7 


A 1 zhong < trjuwng (H) < *truq(-s) 
‘center’, ‘middle’; (‘hit the mark’) 
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413 


str.2 str.3 


m 




,$£• zhong < tsyuwng < *tui)‘cease’, ‘end’ 


str .12 


0 . 


414 Pit] corresponding to R ft zhdu < tsrjuwH < *tsru-s 

str.45 


‘wall around 
a well’ 


415 


) 



ft ft corresponding to R MM zhu-zhu 


str.25 

Compare M zhu < drjuwk < *lrul< ‘pursue’ and ft you < yuw < *lu ‘appearance of 
moving fast’ 



[J?] ft zhu < tsyuX < *to? ‘lord’, ‘host’; ‘center on’ 


str.32 str.51 


417 



lil] ft zl < tsjij < *tsij 


‘asset’, ‘resource’ 


str.53 


418 



str.38 


corresponding to R ft zl < tsjij < *tsij as in zl qie ft II 

‘walk with difficulty’ 


Cf. phonophoric ft ql < tshej < *tts h aj ‘wife’ 


419 



T zl < tsjiX < *tsa? 


‘child’, ‘son’ 


str.8 
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420 



zi < dzjijH < *dzij-s © ‘onself’, ‘on one’s own’ 


str.il © ‘start from’ 

Cf. Baxter-Sagart 2011: zi < dzjijH < *S.bit-s ‘start from’:: # bi [irregular tone] < 
bjijH < *m-bit-s ‘nose’, *Ca.bit-s ‘smell (v.t.)’ 



str.33 


zong < tsowng < *ttsuq ‘lineage (temple)’ 


£ 


422 ’ ;12 zou < tsuwX < *ttso? ‘run’ 

str.54 

R has ben # ‘rush’ 


it 


423 ' ill zu < tsjowk < *tsok ‘lower body’, ‘foot’ 

str.48 


R has fei I][ ‘calf’ 


424 






zuo < tsaX < *ttsaj? ‘left’ 


str.7 







Appendix II: Index of Synonymous Signifies and 
Equivalent Phonophorics 


1. Transcriptions of character forms in SHZY or other manuscripts, and bronze 
inscriptions are given in square brackets, to be followed by corresponding re¬ 
ceived standard characters. 2. Numbers preceded by # indicate the item numbers 
in Appendix I. Unmarked numbers are page numbers in the main text. 

Index of Synonymous Signifies 


(P ) ‘mound’, ± ‘ground’ 

[PJ], PE ban ‘slope’: 174, #003 

[fHI, fit chen ‘military camp’: 173 

[11], ±tk di ‘territory’: 173 

[fi?]. Pft fu ‘to augment’: 175, #013 

[pj|], 11 jiang ‘border’: 123 

[H], fit ling ‘mound’: 173 

[PS].[l%fi]. fi£ lu ‘high ground’: 173,174, #190 

[S§], WiXian ‘rough and dangerous (road)’: 

238, #335 

^ ‘grass’, # (P ) ‘mound’, 
zh ‘ground’ 

[If], Pff/u ‘append, increase’, and Sit bu 

‘thatch’: 174,175, #013 

[/?], Pie lu ‘high ground’: #191 

(P) ‘mound’, ± ‘ground’, 
it ‘step’, H ‘move’ 

lit], W sheng ‘rise’: 174, #268 
[fit], pit suf'accompany, follow’: #296 

[=j ‘small mound’ in 

Shuowen 14b/731), and ^ 

‘roof’ 

pit], [P$], ‘military camp’: 213, #032 

JE ‘move’, f ‘road’, ± ‘step’ 

BM, Ufu ‘return’: 176,177, #075 

[fir], [)&], ge ‘arrive’: 224 

[ (!?], ifi gud ‘pass by’: #106 

[ill], ft hdu ‘come behind’: 26,176,177, 

#115 

[*], [1], Idi ‘come’: 73,177, #177 


[MSI!!I © 2016 Haeree Park, published by De Gruyter. 
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[fit], iii ni ‘go against’: 176 

[A], [A], ±.shang, shang ‘(go) up’: 113,147 

[If], Mshi ‘go’: #282 

[fi|» [1.], [M], M wan ‘ten thousand’: 176 

[it], \i wang ‘go toward’: 26, #313 

[ftp], §P yu ‘inspection tour’: 176 

[IE= A], tl (= il) fiE zheng ‘go on a military 

campaign’: 104,176 

lh ‘step, move’, $ ‘chariot’ 

[#], H yu ‘cart, load’: 236, #383 

M ‘run’, aE ‘foot’ 

[#], H jian ‘pull up, lift’: 237 

e ‘language’, 'll' ‘mind’ 

[M], it chou ‘respond’: 180 

[ff], f§ de ‘innate power’: 180 

[B], » j'ing ‘warn’ : 181 

[J|], IS mou ‘plot’: 180 

[IS], # qian ‘breach’: 181 

[If], ‘If qfng ‘circumstances’: 181 

[A,], !JI| shun ‘comply’: 180 

[#], [S], # yu ‘praise, fame’: 181, 236, 

#388 

[tft], 'Ifi yue ‘consider something satisfac¬ 
tory’: 182 

ft: ‘thread’ and 'll' ‘mind’ 

[M\, [*'], IS heng ‘constant, perpetuate’: 

194, #112 

[fir], f&zhdng ‘cease, conclude’: 195,196, 

#413 

g ‘language’, i=f ‘sound’, A 
‘person’, X ‘(right-) 

hand’ 

[ft], [Si], [ft], [ft], [ft], W zud ‘make, cre¬ 
ate’: 112,113,115 

P ‘mouth’, 'll' ‘heart’ 

[ft], [S], M d/‘sad’: 189 

[ft], i! e ‘loathsome’: 189, #051 

[§], [U], 'Ift huT‘ regret’: 189, #124 

[fj, [f], ® ti ‘alarmed, startled’: 189, #300 

^ ‘hand’, If] ‘flesh’ 

[ffc], fife gong ‘upper arm’: #090 
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® ‘face’, $] ‘flesh’, H ‘head’ 

[lX]> [A], [it], II fu ‘cheeks, assist’: 201, 

202, #072 

X ‘treat’, a ‘ritual’ 

Ml. [IS], M fu ‘type of ritual vessel’: 131 

X ‘treat’, X ‘(right-)hand’ 

X‘measure’, X‘hand’, X 
‘manpower’ 

[»], [111, [A], [S], [#], [#], I# de ‘obtain’: 

146,#040 

Pid, [X], X, 5[j gong ‘work, craftsmanship, 

accomplishment’: 114,116 

[51], H//‘sacrifice, sacrificial offering’: 19, 

179,180, #134 

[|k], M jian ‘firm’: 179 

[fj&], |pj ju ‘fetter, restrain’: 229, #092 

[#], IX rut ‘thorough’, jun ‘deep’: 86, 

#166 

[ ; j l tX], lizho ‘snatch’: 212 

X ‘treat, attack’, X ‘spear’ 

[IX] , [lx], SX bai ‘defeat’: 178 

[X] , [X], I gong ‘craftsmanship’: 114 
[S£], ¥ //‘‘beat, strike’: 179, #129 
[»A], [M], X ling ‘command’: 149 
[IX], IX, go ‘drive, herd’: 179 
[M],$.sha ‘kill’: 179, #258 

[3R], St*/ ‘bind, imprison’: 179, #331 
[iS], zheng ‘govern’: 178 

X ‘treat, attack’, |^] ‘flesh’ 

[X], tuo ‘flay, dislocate’: #309 

X ‘treat, attack’, X ‘halberd’, 

[#Jc], fit//u ‘rescue’: 178 

i§S], is /cou ‘snatch’, ‘invade’: 178,179, 

#172 

[@], ^ gHnitiate’: 178 

X ‘halberd’, A ‘person’ 

[S®, iit g/n ‘invade’: #237 

A ‘person’, X ‘woman’ 

[IX], goo ‘contract (a marriage)’: 228, 

#093 

A ‘person’, X ‘child’ 

[Dll], JU gu ‘orphaned, alone’: #094 

A ‘person’, ± ‘ground’ 

['ll, II peng ‘cohort’: 119,120, #225 
[ffi], a tong ‘adolescence’: 119,163, #306 
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A ‘person’, E ‘male servant’ 

[If], fit pu ‘servant’: #228 

A ‘person’, A ‘standing man’ 

[M], a tong ‘adolescence’: 164 
[if], 14 wei ‘position’: 115 

P'l], [ff] zhang ‘elder’: 115 

A ‘manpower’, A ‘person’ 

[M], M he ‘what’, ‘how’: #169 

3 1 ‘jade’, P ‘mouth’ 

[AA], It han ‘jade or pearl put in the mouth 
of the dead’: 205, #108 

A ‘cow, ox’, A ‘sheep’ 

[f], gang ‘ox’: 186 
[A], A lao ‘pen’: 186 

H ‘rat’, ^"‘ferocious animal’, 

A (3 ) ‘dog’ 

[ms], %hu‘ fox’: 186, #117 

bao ‘a kind of wild cat’, he ‘badger’, 

IS //' ‘fox’ written with K ‘rat’ in Chu manu¬ 
scripts: 186 

EH ‘field’, ± ‘earth’ 

[A], [H], S chu ‘livestock’: #028 

^ ‘grass’, A ‘tree’ 

[jf], [lj, A lai ‘come’: 73,177, #177 
[3], 12 qT‘ plant name’: 177, #230 

^ ‘grass’, It ‘bamboo’ 

[X], ^xiao ‘laugh’: #339 
[IS], P zang ‘burial’: 19 

^ ‘grass’, ± ‘earth’ 

[U], H lei ‘name of a plant’: #179 

^ ‘grass’, /Jc ‘water’ 

[iff], ffft pei ‘flourish’: #224 

^ ‘grass, vegetation’, P (§,) 

‘town’ 

[jlj], [A], [®], £P jiao ‘suburb’: 206, #149 

tf ‘road’, e ‘town’ 

[If]. M, # xiang ‘alley’: 145, #337 

7jC ‘water’, ± ‘earth’ 

[i? •] (> ijg), % n/'‘mud’: 101,191, #216 
[f], tysha' sand’: 191 
[;!\], M tu ‘clay’: 191, #307 

0 ‘sun, day’, M ‘moon, 

month’ 

NJ, flf| jian ‘(time, space) between’: 145 
[A], [#], M sui ‘year’: 145, #297 

‘plough’, 71 ( tl) ‘knife’ 

[AJ], AJ li ‘sharp, benefit’: 159,189, #180 
//"pear (tree)’: 190 

W-, W- //'‘plough’: 190 

[Si, 19], 1U ze ‘(if)...then’ : 159,190, #398 
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ifj ‘pottery’, % ‘tile’, ± 

‘earthenwa re’ 

[iff], i5 fou ‘jar’: 192 

[®], [it?], ping ‘bottle’: 191, #227 

5 ‘stone’ (var. j“), ± ‘earth’ 

[fit], m, JS // ‘grindstone, adversative’: 192, 

#181 

[5] corresponding to R11 qian ‘modest’: 

193, #233 

^ ‘roof’, r ‘hall’ 

[JS],$ an ‘stable’: 183 

[k i], if dang ‘pass by, cave-dwellig’: 183 

[W],i# guang ‘spacious’: 182 

[tu], Ms miao ‘ancestral temple’: 27,183, 

#203 

[A], Sf yon ‘feast’: 183 

M ‘thread, fabric’, ¥ ‘leather’ 

[IS], 3! pan ‘waist band’: 205, #223 

‘thread, fabric’, 

‘clothes’ 

[IS], f# lou ‘collar’: 184 

[ft! , M qiang ‘cloth used to carry a baby on 

the back’: 184 

[?ft], H ffreddish yellow silk’: 184 
[t§], M xu ‘coarse silk’, fin ru ‘rags’: 184, 

185, #254 

r|t ‘cloth, fabric’, ^ ‘clothes’ 

11, 56 chang ‘lower-garment’: 123 

r|t ‘cloth, fabric’, ^ ‘roof’, 

[H], H mu ‘tent, cover’: #209 

rfj ‘cloth, fabric’, Yl ‘bamboo’ 

[Vi], M5x/'‘mat’: 145 

‘clothes’, i ‘handle’ 

[?$], ft bi‘ to wear out, worn out’: #008 

^ ‘oneself’, Jtf ‘body, one¬ 
self’ 

[jx], II she ‘archery’: #265 

M ‘wine, drinks’, iff ‘food’ 

[#], [ifc], ffll yin ‘drink’: 165, 205, #368 

7F ‘ritual’, II ‘wine (offering 
vessel)’ 

[SI], Yi, In yue ‘libation’: 226, #393 

til ‘type of vessel’, JUTvessel’ 

S zf'type of bronze vessel’, with or JH in 

W. Zhou bronze inscriptions: 199 

# ‘metal’, M. ‘vessel’ 

[Ml, S fu ‘type of ritual vessel’, also for zhu 
ft ‘cast’ and forxu M ‘type of bronze ritual 
vessel’ in bronze inscriptions: 131 
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M ‘cowrie shell, material 
value’, ^ ‘treasury’ 

[Si], tt fu ‘wealthy’: #077 

M ‘cowrie shell, material 
value’, # ‘metal’ 

mi W> (or SI) ci ‘give, grant’: 187 

Semantically void X ‘(right-) 

hand’ and P ‘mouth’ 

[iffi], M cang ‘store, hide’: 185, #016 

[S], [If], H jJa ‘fine’: 185, #139 

[$?], M xu ‘coarse cotton’, #H ru ‘rags’: 185, 

#254 

[If],[St], H zhu ‘cast’: 185 
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ft, IM (~JSQ for *Maw - 

Paw 

[H], ft (< Qin Seal ft) biao *praw? ‘outer gar¬ 
ment, express’: 27, 28, #009 

3t, ft for (*Pan <)*Par 

[$•], St fen *bar ‘castrated pig’: #062 

ft, Sj for *Pa 

[K], tt bu *ppa ‘escape’: 132, #068 
[S] as in ft ft fu ren ‘primary wife’: 131 
Alternating in a word family for ‘assist’: ft fu 
*ba ‘support’, II, fi fu *ba? ‘assist’ ‘strut (of a 
chariot)’, If fu *ba-s ‘gift money’, ft| fu *pa-s 

‘tutor’: 132 

5£, S for *Pa 

[1®. [JK3, [Sit], W fu *ba? ‘cheeks, assist’: 73, 

201, #072 

1# m, it for *Pan 

lit]* It pan *bban ‘waist band’: 205, #223 

ft, it for *Pak - *Pa? 

[ft],H fu *ba? ‘carry on the back’ related to [ff], 
W bei *ppak-s ‘the back’: 233, #078 

tt, hP for *Po 

[:=!], Pft fu *bo-s ‘append, increase’ and Sit in) 
*bbo? ‘thatch’: 175, #013 

ifj, 'S, for *Pu ~ *Paw 
(dialect variation) 

[H] piao (according to Tangyun ) *baw ‘bag’, ft, 
bao *ppru ‘bag’: 223, #226 

M, W. for *Mor) 

[M], M meng* mmoi) related to mang* mmror] 
‘muddled’, ‘maculated’: 234, #199 

® for *Ma 

[H], II mdu *mms ‘plot’: 180 
[S], mei *mma ‘plum’: 180 

PI, & for *Man 

[IS], [II s ], M wen, wen *man(-s) ‘hear, ask’: 27, 
209,210,#322 

* *Ka, ft *Pa, ft *Pa 
(dialect variation) 

[E], [S], [ft], [M], [ft], [B], lEH, [EE], 

[31], IS fu *pa? ‘kind of ritual vessel’: 131 

M *K w aq, ft *K w aq, 

C *Parj (dialect variation) 

[E],[ff], [HI], [E], ffi kuang *k wh ar) ‘square 
shaped basket’, ft fang *parj ‘square’, C fang 
*parj ‘square container’: 131,134 

ft *Q(r)a, ft *Pa 
(dialect variation) 

[K], 0 fu *p(r)a ‘skin’: 224, #068 
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^(?) *Qap, *Par) 

(dialect variation) 

[ft], xiang *q h arj? ‘type of sacrifice’: 133 

f? *Qar), *Par) 

(dialect variation) 

# x/cmg *q h arj ‘fragrance’, /ong *p h ar) ‘fra¬ 
grance’: 133 

IP (> «), # ~ ? for *Qaq 

^ xiang *q h an? ‘feast’ and # xiang *q h arj? ‘a 
type of sacrifice’ probably one and the same et¬ 
ymon for ‘feast, kind of sacrifice’, also related 
to [IP], ^ heng *qq h rarj ‘success, primary sacri¬ 
fice’: 230,#240 

#, fF for *K(r)a 

[#], M yu *[g](r)a ‘cart, load’ related to $ che 
*k h a (palatalizing) and ju *k(r)a ‘chariot’: 236, 

#383 

fl for *Kak - *Ka? 
(dialect variation) 

[S], [fr], [f#], p&] ge *kkrak ‘arrive’ and [Ik], 
[fic], fix jia *kkra? ‘arrive’: 224, #084 

M/M, for *Kan - *pan 

O’lyl'l], jian *kkran-s ‘valley’ related to & an 
*nnan-s ‘bank (of a river)’: 232, #146 

If EP), H for *Kan - *Kat 

[If] jie *kran ‘reveal or bring up others’ faults’ 
related to H jian *kat ‘pull up, lift’: 237, #152 

M, M for *Kat - *Qat 

[31], S, ye *[g]at ‘drag’: #354 

ini , fit for *Kan 

[#], M gian *k h ran ‘transgress’: 181 

S, 1., if for (*Kan <) *Kar 

[J§], IB jian *kkrar ‘be in difficult situation’: 

238, #143 related to [B|], PB xian *ggrar? (*N- 
kkrar?) ‘obstacle, rough and dangerous (road)’: 

238,#335 

[if], IS jin *kar? ‘prudent’: 83 

S, if for *Tsam 
(a second value) 

[f], #Jf jian *dzam? ‘approach’: 82, #147 
#Jr {/X + ($- <) M +if} jian *tsam ‘moisten’: 82 

\jX, E/B for *Ka? 

[E/ B], If y/'*[g]a? ‘by means of’: 228, #362, 

#363 

/ oJ, H for *Ko 

[fU], M gou *kko-s ‘contract (a marriage)’: 228, 

#093 

4-, X for *Kam ~ Qam 

[#], [m], yin *qam? ‘drink’: 165, 205, #368 
[If], I#, if han ‘hold (in the mouth)’: 205, #108 
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iSf, for *Kaw 

[SI], [IS ], [BP], M jiao *kkraw ‘suburb’: 206, 

#149 

^, M for *K w e 

[S3], SI /cu/'*k wh e ‘peep in’: #173 

it, i§) for *K w aj - *Q w aj 

[it], iS gud *kk w aj-s ‘pass by’: #106 

Vc {it), kh for *K w aj ~ 

*Q w aj - n w aj 

[If], S /7u/'*q wtl aj ‘lead, indicate’: 193, 206, #123 
[i®§], M hud *qq wh aj-s ‘material (wealth)’: 206 
ffc, IS e *nn w aj ‘altered, error’: 206 

LK, SJ for *G w at - *q w at 

[ute], W, sui *s-G w at-s ‘year’: 144, #297 

S, y'B for (*Q w an <) *Q w ar 

M yuan *G w rar-s ‘beautiful woman’, W, wan 
*q w ar? ‘beautiful’: 71 

Hf, % for *K w an 

H, fPg guan *kk w an? ‘pipe, flute’: 70 

70, M for (*r] w an <) *n w ar 

[75], H yuan *q w an-s < q w ar-s ‘desire’: 70 

E, for Q w aj 

[it], II wei *G w aj'? (*N-q w aj?) ‘righteous, gran¬ 
deur’ related to gic wei *q w aj ‘awe-inspiring’: 

235, #318 

for *Kurj 

[IS], m, ® 9° n 9 *kuq ‘oneself’: 207, #089 
[@], IK qiong *guq ‘ultimate’: 207 
pjf], [ff ] kong *k h uq ‘plant name’: 207 

# for *S-rwat 

[fit] (Jl), 1=4 shuai *s-rwat-s ‘lead’ ‘lead’ related 
to ^ ~W lu *rwat ‘rule, regulation’:234, #288 

ilr (X), 1$ for *M-rin - *M- 

ran 

[4], SI Ifn *r[i/a]n ‘neighbor’: 207, 208, #186 

IS, IS for *M-raw 

[S], ill miao *mraw-s ‘ancestral temple’: 27, 

183, #203 

fi, M for *Rwaj ~ *Raj 
(dialect variation) 

[ft] luo *rrwaj ‘bird trap’, ‘lay out’ and ffi //' * raj 
‘bird name’ ‘lay out’: 225, #194 

15, M for (*Lwaj < )*Lwar 

[H ], ±tk di *llwaj-s < *llwar-s ‘ground’: 173 

Mi, %k for *Lek 

[Mi], M, M ti *hllek‘far’: #365 

iff (=Si), J§ for *Tek - 
*Lek (dialect variation) 

[£], [if], fj§ f/*tt h ek~ *hllek ‘alarmed’: 189, 

220,#300 

±, 4- for *To? 

[i4], 4 ddu *tto? ‘Big Dipper’: 119, #047 

SC, m, M for *Tor) 

[it], [jl], Sj ddng *ddoq? ‘move’: 163 
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[ft], [M], a tong *ddor] ‘adolescence’: 163, 

164,#306 

M, imzhong *torj ‘bell’: 164 

— (It), S for *Tuk 

[ft], it chu *t h ruk-s ‘livestock’: #028 

ft for *La 

[:■•]'•], ftxu *zl(r)a? ‘sequence’: 204, # 345 
[^], M yu *la-s ‘hexagram name’: 203, #380 

0 shu *hla ‘comfortable’ written W., S| in vari¬ 
ous Shangshu versions: 204 

ft, % for *Lij 

[ft], M yf* lij ‘barbarian’: 212, 213, #359 
%, [iE], 31 chf* Irij ‘tardy’: 213, #024 

if, ft for *Lu 

[ft], [It], ft you *lu ‘object relativization 
marker’: 209, #376 

ft, ill for *Lu ~ *Law 
(dialect variation) 

ft, you *lu ‘far’, M yao *law ‘far’: 222, #415 
0], M, ft you *lu ‘follow from’: 223, #352 

ft, M for *Lu(k) - *Law(k) 
(dialect variation) 

M zhu *lraw-k ‘pursue’, you *lu(k) ft ‘follow 
from’: 222, #373 

Ift ftl/S for *Lor) 

Alternating in a word family for ‘penetrate’ W, 
ft yong *loi)? ‘gush forth (as a spring)’, WM 
tong *llor) ‘(bamboo) tube’, il tong *hllor) ‘pass 
through’, )|b[ ddng *llor]-s ‘fast current, pene¬ 
trate, cave’, il ddng *llor]-s ‘thorough’: 34 

ft, ^ for *Lawk ~ *Tawk 
(dialect variation) 

[It], It, inf yue, zhuo *lawk, *tawk ‘libation, 
pour’: 226, #393 

g, # for *Lawk - *Tawk 
(dialect variation) 

[fit], 58 yue *lawk ‘jump’: 32, 227 

(ft), ^ for *Tsa 

[ft], [ic], [ft], ft zai *ttsa ‘natural disaster’: 

208,#395 

ft, ft for *Tsij 

[|f], [Cft], ift c/ *ts h ij-s ‘military camp’: 214, 

#032 

if, PT for *Tsij 

[ill], M y/*ttsij-s ‘ford’: 199, #137 

JKzfttsij ‘kind of bronze vessel’, with lg or ^ 
in W. Zhou bronze inscriptions: 199 
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Two special classes of Equivalent Phonophorics 

EP for negative particles (from Section 5.2.3) 

t, 5E for wu *m(r)a IS ‘not have, not exist’: 215, #311 
#, #, ^3 for wu *mat ty) ‘should not’: 215, #210, #326 
#, #, for wei *mat-s ‘not yet’: 216, #210, #319 

^J, IS for wu *m(r)a IS ‘not have, not exist’: 219, #326 

EP for sound-symbolic words (from Section 5.2.4) 

H f., StS for zhi ti ‘frustrated and alarmed’ like *trit(-s) *tt h ek or *trit(-s) *hllek: 

220, #300, #411 

&M, MW- for you yii ‘being indecisive’ like *lu *la: 220, #374, #380 
$1 t'ti, |fc| t for dan dan ‘appearance of seriously observing something’ like *ttam 
*ttam or *ttwar *ttwar: 221, #038 

fg fit, Htfr, /till for zi qie ‘walk with difficulty’ like *tts h ij *sra or *tsij *ts h a?: 

221, #287, #418 
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